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Feed Men Attempt 
To Force Railway 
To Revive Service 


GREEN FOREST, ARK. — Feed- 
men and other shippers in Boone and 
Carroll counties plan to file suit in 
US. District Court in an attempt to 
force the idle Arkansas & Ozarks 
Railway to resume operations, it was 
announced this week. 

Businessmen voted at a _ special 
meeting held here Tuesday to ask 
Federal Court for an order to require 
the railroad to repair damage to a 
short stretch of track about 20 miles 
west of here. 

The railroad has been out of oper- 
ation since May 6, when a flash flood 
washed out a trestle and several hun- 
dred feet of track. 

Feedmen later appealed to govern- 
ment officials for aid in restoring serv- 
ice along the line. Dealers said that 
large quantities of feed are urgently 
needed to finish turkeys and broilers 
on feed in this region. One official es- 
timated that there are at least 300,- 
000 broilers and 100,000 turkeys being 
fed out within 25 miles of here. 

Unless service is resumed, some of- 
ficials believe there may be a serious 
feed shortage. They contend that it 
would be almost impossible for trucks 

(Turn to RAIL SERVICE, page 105) 


Harold Abbott, Former 
Feed Executive, Dies 


WINTER HAVEN, FLA.—Harold 
Arthur Abbott, 80, a retired feed and 
seed company executive, died recent- 
ly at his home here, where he had 
moved from Chicago a year ago. 

Mr. Abbott was with the Albert 
Dickinson Co. in executive positions 
from 1898 until 1934. He was manager 
of the soybean division of the Funk 
Brothers Seed Co., Bloomington, for 
20 years prior to 1956, when he be- 
came a consultant to the firm. He re- 
tired last year. 

Mr. Abbott helped organize the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
more than 50 years ago and served 
for three years as its president as well 
as on its board of directors. 


Delaney Clause Not Changed in Bill 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee this week adopted the color 
additive bill, retaining in it the De- 
laney anti-cancer clause as contained 
in the food additive amendment to 
the food and drug law. 


As far as the feed and allied in- 
dustries are concerned, this means 
that the current rigid language of 
the Delaney clause is not modified in 
any degree. 

The measure now goes to the 
House floor for debate. 

In adopting the measure, the com- 
mittee ignored various amending 
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Rain Frustrates Corn Belt Farmer— 
And the Feed Industry Serving Him 


By FRED TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 

Many feed dealers and manufac- 
turers have indicated considerable 
concern over the frustrating circum- 
stances Corn Belt farmers are having 
to put up with because of continued 
heavy rainfall. 

Farmers of most Corn Belt states, 
far behind in spring planting, are 
worried about the future of this sea- 
son’s crops. And their planting prob- 
lems are showing up in reports from 
a number of feed men who say this 
summer's feed business is very likely 


New Broiler Program Planned in North 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 

MINNEAPOLIS —In addition to 
producing most of the nation’s broil- 
ers, southeastern areas now have 
more than enough “nearby” eggs. At 
the same time, the North is doing 
more these days about producing 
“nearby” chicken broilers for its 
growing metropolitan markets. 

A major example of this latter de- 
velopment was revealed this week 
when three well-established Minne- 
sota firms announced plans for a 
jointly sponsored broiler production- 
marketing program whose goal is 
some 20 million birds a year. 

It is a program which the sponsors 
feel differs in several respects from 
conventional broiler projects as they 
have developed in the South and 
other areas. 

Combining their efforts in the new 
program are a major 80-year-old 
grain, flour and feed firm serving the 


Upper Midwest; the nation’s largest 
turkey processor; and a leading broil- 
er chick hatchery in the area. 

The three firms in the coordinated 
contractual program are Peavey Feed 
Mills, a division of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis; the Farmers Pro- 
duce Co. of Willmar, Minn., with 
plants also at Litchfield and Melrose, 
Minn., and the Jack Frost Hatchery, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

Under the new plan, contracts are 
being offered to qualified producers 
within a 200-mile radius of the cen- 
tral Minnesota city of Willmar. The 
first birds are to go on feed in July, 
and it is expected that 5 million will 
be on feed by the end of this year. 
Growers will be guaranteed a mini- 
mum price (18¢ Ib. initially for grade 
A birds) for birds meeting the speci- 
fied quality standards and will receive 
any surplus resulting from higher re- 
turns. An important provision of the 
program is that if broilers are sold 

(Turn to BROILERS, page 4) 


to remain below last year’s volume 
because most farmers are buying and 
will continue to buy only limited 
amounts of manufactured feeds. It is 
obvious that many farmers are re- 
luctant to buy anything because of 
the uncertainty of their income. 

In addition to affecting feed busi- 
ness currently, the planting problem, 
of course, has implications over a 
wide area for markets on this year's 


crops. 

These are crucial days for the Corn 
Belt farmer. If he hasn't been able 
to get the job done, he has just a few 
days left to plant his corn crop. But it 
was still raining in many areas late 
this week. That may mean he won't 
make it at all and will have to switch 
from corn to other crops like soy- 
beans or buckwheat. This would, of 

(Turn to RAIN, page 105) 


NO ACREAGE ESTIMATES 
IN CROP REPORT 


CHICAGO—The crop report by C. 
M. Galvin, private crop expert and 


However, Mr. Galvin estimated the 
winter wheat crop as of June 
1 at 977,834,000 bu., for a cut of 18 


reduction took place in the southwest 
quarter of Kansas, most of Oklahoma 
and the Texas Panhandle. On spring 
wheat, Mr. Galvin forecasts a prob- 
able crop of 253 million bushels. 


techniques which had been proposed 
by government officials and industry 
for the Delaney clause in both the 
color additive bill and the existing 
food additive amendment. It is this 
provision which has brought various 
problems, restrictions and inequities 
for the feed industry and suppliers. 

The committee ignored the amend- 
ing proposals made by Arthur S. 
Flemming, secretary of health, educa- 
tion and welfare. He would have 
modified the clause to permit use of 
so-called carcinogens in feeds when 
there was a finding that there was no 
residue of the compound in the end 
food products. 

The committee also failed to adopt 
industry proposals designed to give 
the Food and Drug Administration 
latitude in administerng the Delaney 
clause. These proposals called for 
modifications to permit FDA to exer- 
cise scientific judgment and to give 
consideration to the intended use of 
additives. 


However, there is some small and 
not highly optimistic comfort for the 
feed industry in a provision of the 
House committee bill which was spon- 
sored by Rep. Paul Rogers (D., Fia.). 
This provision would authorize a 
chemical manufacturer or others to 
petition FDA for use approval of 
heretofore determined unsafe prod- 
ucts and at the same time request the 
appointment of an ad hoc committee 
of scientists to be named by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. This 
committee would determine if such 
a product actually were a carcinogen. 

The Rogers proposal is seen as a 
constructive attempt to save some- 
thing from the controversy and re- 
move rigidity of the Delaney clause 

(Turn to CLAUSE, page 101) 


Plans for $3 Million 
Hog Operation Given 


RED OAK, IOWA — Plans were 
announced this week for a $3 million 
hog production operation which has 
an eventual goal of 100,000 hogs a 
year. The owners said that the plans 
also call for a push-button feed plant, 
a hog-buying station and eventually a 
hog-packing plant. 

Announcement of the plans was 
made in a joint statement by the 
Chamber of Commerce of this south- 
western Iowa community and the two 
owners, Lowell Kinnison of Red Oak 
and Bert Render of Omaha, Neb. 
The plant will be located on a 224- 
acre site just west of Red Oak. 

Mr. Kinnison and Mr. Render own 
and operate the Mid-America Milling 
Co. in Omaha, a protein blending and 
fertilizer mixing business. The new 
swine operation, Mr. Kinnison said, 
will be separate from the Omaha 
business. 

Preliminary work on the hog pro- 
ducing plant is expected to begin this 
fall, the two owners said, and it 
should be well in operation next year. 
Work on at least one of the farrowing 
houses and the feed mill may be 
started this fall. 

“Within two years the plant will be 
producing 50,000 meat-type hogs a 
year,” the announcement said. “Our 
present plans call for increasing pro- 

(Turn to HOG OPERATION, page 105) 
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AS THE GROWING SEASON progresses, the forward look at feed crop 
price prospects will be getting. more intense. Among items for attention is 
the report that farmers in a number of midwestern areas have shifted plans 
for corn planting because of wet weather delays and will put in more soy- 
beans than intended earlier. It is possible that plantings of soybeans could 
exceed even the big acreage indicated by March intentions, 24,667,000. How- 
ever, with a few notable exceptions, plantings of beans have followed inten- 
tions quite closely, as pointed out in the “Up or Down” analysis on page 56. 
Production of soybean meal, new data from the 1958 census of manufactures 
reveals, jumped 62% in that year over 1954 production, a bigger percentage 
increase for this basic feed ingredient than was recorded by formula feed. 


IT TAKES MUCH MORE than machinery, steel and concrete to put a 
new feed mill in business these days. Requirements for working capital to 
handle credit and financing in many cases exceed the amount of money needed 
to build the plant itself. An example: One company figured it would need 
about $500,000 to back up a mill costing $180,000. 


v v 


SOME ADVICE OFFERED to bankers via an editorial in the publication, 
Agricultural Banker, is of interest to feed men, who also have their concerns 
with agricultural financing: 

“The only solution for the smaller operator appears to be either to 
increase the size of his operation to provide a more economy sized unit or a 
more diversified operation for better land utilization—or the growing of 
specialty crops, which are not as competitive as are those which lend them- 
selves better to large farm operations. 

“Every agricultural banker must be willing and able to counsel with 
his farm customers and help them to instigate practices which will improve 
the productivity of their land. This means that he must be able to analyze 
the various types of crops and practices, which the farmer can use advan- 
tageously. He must be able to help him determine what he can do to better 
his financial position, to advise him on how he can accomplish this, and the 
effect it will have upon net earnings. 


“Bankers who are dependent upon an agricultural economy (and 92% 


of all banks make some farm loans) will need to insist upon their farm custo- 
mers doing a better job of budgeting and maintaining reasonably accurate 
cost controls with adequate financial statements.” 

The acceptance of such suggestions could go a long ways toward getting 
more feed bills paid promptly. 


~ v 


THE WASHINGTON STATE FEED Assn. recently passed on some 
pointed comments from Allen Baker, supervisor of feeds, grains and chemicals 
for the Washington State Department of Agriculture. 

Says Mr. Baker: “The exacting competition faced by the feed industry 
appears to be causing some corner cutting . . . The transition to bulk sales 
is healthy for the industry. If you can-sell feed cheaper in bulk, fewer grow- 
ers will find the need to establish their own plants. 

“However, contacts with farmers indicate some distrust with industry 
bulking practices. In substance, we are being told that poorer results are 
frequently experienced when bulk feed, presumably of the same analysis as 
previous orders of sacked feed, is delivered. There is also apprehension 
among feeders about custom formulas.” 

(Turn te TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 101) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Weather—of one kind or another—has been splitting a nation into areas 
of different trends in feed industry business reports. In the Ohio Valley, for 
instance, drouth conditions have been relieved by heavy rains which bright- 
ened the producer’s outlook and brought about an upswing in feed business. 
Corn Belt farmers are having much trouble planting their corn—so they've 
been worrying more about the future of their crops than about the current 
feeding needs of their livestock. Prolonged rains have drenched the Northeast, 
resulting in lush pastures and slower movement of dairy feeds. Out West, 
supplemental feeding of cattle has been restricted by rapid growth of pastures 
and ranges. The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that the wholesale 
feedstuffs price index slipped .2 point this week, ending at 74.3—well below 
78.2 a year earlier. The feed-grain index, however, climbed to 69.2 
from last week’s mark of 68.6. The new level was just short of the 70.5 index 
recorded a year ago. This week’s hog-corn ratio of 13.4 was just .1 lower than 
last week’s, but still comfortably above the 12.6 ratio of a year earlier. (Feed 


markets in detail on pages 102-104.) 


Northwest 


Another month has passed and 
again, as manufacturers start tally- 
ing up May business, it appears that 
sales continue to fall short of last 
year’s figures. Some tradesmen re- 
port that it looks as though May vol- 
ume will turn out to be 8-10% under 
what it was for the same month a 
year ago. 

June, however, shows some pro- 
mise of improvement. It is generally 
reported that hog and turkey feeds 
are selling well. Even layer feeds, 
which have been reported to be off 
20-25% in volume compared with last 
year, are considered by some trade 
representatives to be gaining in use. 
Lush pastures and hay crops are cut- 
ting into dairy feed sales. Beef cat- 
tle feed movement was reported to 
be steady to slightly better. 

While some manufacturers report 
that June started out just like May 
ended—slow—others say the new 
month brought with it an optimistic 
tone. There are manufacturers who 
believe the trend of this year’s busi- 
ness running below last year’s marks 
will continue for some time. And 
there are some, the ones who experi- 
enced an increase in sales this week, 
who think that growing hogs, tur- 
keys, and cattle and modestly ex- 
panding laying flocks may produce a 
gain that has a chance of meeting 
1959 marks. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business in the South- 
west remained about unchanged this 
week. Some spokesmen _ reported 
slightly improved conditions with 
most mills running four days this 
week due to the Monday holiday. In 
some instances orders were reported 
on hand for the mill run early next 
week. 

Chick starter was reported to be 
moving quite well along with layer 
rations and turkey feed. Hog feed 
still held its volume and cattle feed 
was reported selling quite well for 
this time of year. The wet weather 
in some areas could be having some 
effect on this as grass has grown well 
and contains a lot of moisture and, 
therefore, needs a roughage such as 
bran or a cattle feed to balance out 
the ration. 

One source reported turkey busi- 
ness was improving with the growth 
of the birds and noted that they were 
receiving more calls for turkey con- 
centrate rations instead of a complete 
ration. 

Ingredient prices were mixed but 
were nominally unchanged resulting 
in nominally unchanged price lists. 


Northeast 


Dairy feed demand held up surpris- 
ingly well as prolonged rains drenched 


various parts of this area. Rain fell 
in varying amounts from 19 to as 
high as 22 days during May. 

As a result, pastures are very good 
but in many instances unusable. 
Farmers have resorted to cutting 
their grass and trucking it to the 
cows in barns. 

The demand could slacken under 
drying suns. Feed demand is also 
likely to taper as farmers turn their 
attention to sowing their crops. 

The wet weather stimulated the 
growth of early-planted oats and 
wheat but a reduced yield is expected 
in both because of the delay in much 
of the planting. Most of the corn still 
is not planted but the little that is in 
is making a poor showing because of 
the dampness and lack of sunshine. 

Sales in general of formula feed 
were steady, with egg mashes remain- 
ing the bread and butter of the mix- 
ers. The turnover in chick starting, 
growing and, also, turkey feeds is 
mounting as the birds get bigger. 
Broiler feeds are expected to drop off 
as the first flush of cockerels hits the 
market. 

Both egg and broiler prices held up 
fairly well, with levels above a year 
ago. Broilers, however, are likely to 
be depressed with the advent of the 
cockerels. 


Southeast 


Poultry feed business in the South- 
east was reported as being very good, 
with running time at the mills being 
normal. Other types of formula feed 
were reported as being on the slow 
side. 

Florida has a surplus of milk in cer- 
tain areas and the dairymen are more 
or less leaving their cows on pasture. 
One section, it is understood, is pour- 
ing out several thousand gallons of 
milk each week. 

The Southeast continues to increase 
its placement of broilers on the farm, 
with the north Georgia broiler mar- 
ket being quoted at 16%@17¢ Ib., 
f.o.b. the farm. With lower prices on 
proteins and feed ingredients, broiler 
operators are now showing a fair 
profit. 

With more oil mills completing 
their crushing operations for the sea- 
son, cottonseed meal is now getting 
into short supply. Prices advanced 
for scattered June shipment as much 
as $1.50 ton. 

Production of soybean meal is 
greater than consumption and prices 
remain practically unchanged. 

Cottonseed hulls continue in short 
supply. Prices advanced $1.50 ton as 
buyers bid $20@21.50 ton, sacked, 
f.o.b. the Mississippi Valley, with 
practically no offerings. 

Demand for citrus pulp remains 
good, prices remaining firm at $42.50 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 107) 
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PETER HAND AQUA 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 
130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 


OLVA 


Water dispersible 
vitamins and antibiotics 
for poultry and swine 


@ Proved effective! Poultry and swine are often 
slow to recover from disease because feed intake is reduced. 
But water intake is not. Aqua Solva, added to drinking water, 
helps maintain nutritional level, improve appetite, restore 
normal health. For this same reason, Aqua Solva is also 
recommended for periods of stress. 


e@ Easy to use! Because of its high vitamin and anti- 
biotic potency, a small amount of Aqua Solva goes a long 
way. It combines easily with water and leaves virtually no 
residue to clog automatic drinking fountains. Aqua Solva for 
poultry and Aqua Solva for swine are both available in 24 
lb., 10 Ib. and 25 lb. containers. 


e Customer satisfaction assured! Because Aqua 
Solva pays off for your customers, it’s bound to pay off for 
you! It’s a low-cost way to protect investment in poultry 
and swine...an established method of bringing stock back 
to feed in short order. 


Send for FREE booklet. See how 
Aqua Solva gives that extra boost to 
poultry and swine...and assures steady 
turnover and sure profits. Mail coupon 
below. 


Peter Hand Foundation, Dept. F-4-4 
1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, lilinois 
Please send me your free folder on Peter Hand Aqua Solva for 


poultry and swine. 


CITY. 
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BROILERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


for more than the established price, 
a reserve against future marketing 
losses by the processor is first estab- 
lished, up to an amount equal to 9¢ 
per bird being grown at one time. 

Under a contractual relationship 
among the three firms involved, broil- 
er growing agreements are offered to 
producers within the specified area. 
The growing contract is drawn among 
the broiler raiser, furnishing the 
growing plant, labor and flock man- 
agement; Peavey Feed Mills, furnish- 
ing feed, management counsel] and 
financing of feed and chicks when 
necessary; the Jack Frost Hatchery, 
furnishing the broiler type chicks; 
and Farmers Produce Co., furnishing 
the processing and marketing plant 
and effort. 

Differences Listed 

Pavey officials listed these differ- 
ences from most broiler programs: 

1. Placing of responsibility and risk 
for marketing in the hands of pro- 
cessing and marketing specialists. 

2. Participation by independent 
broiler raisers who own their birds, 
buildings and equipment. 

3. Supplying broilers for a market 
area which now produces less than 
10% of the birds it consumes. 

4. Emphasis on high quality stand- 
ards, set contractually. 

Explaining his company’s efforts in 
coordinating the broiler production- 
marketing plan, F. T. Heffelfinger IT, 
vice president of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., said: 

“1959 was the year in which the 
‘integrated chickens came home to 
roost’ with the feed industry. When 
growers suffered severe production 
losses in parts of the country, some 
feed manufacturers were left with 
near-worthless chattel mortgages and 
sad experience to show for their in- 
vestment. 

“In coordinating this production 
and marketing program, the Peavey 
company holds last year’s broiler his- 
tory fresh in mind. 

“There are essential differences, we 
believe, between earlier production 
and marketing plans and the one in 
which we are now participating.” 

J. R. Lindell, newly appointed mar- 
keting director for Peavey Feed Mills 
(see accompanying story), outlined 
the differences as follows: 

“First, this contract places the re- 
sponsibility and risk for marketing 
broilers squarely where it belongs— 
in the hands of capable processing 
and marketing specialists who share 
the risk of the plan. Through years 
of experience in merchandising poul- 
try products, they are familiar with 
the supply-and-demand picture and 
ean contract for the number of 
chicken broilers which they can rea- 
sonably sell. 

“Secondly, this is a plan for inde- 
pendent broiler raisers who own their 
birds, buildings and equipment. With 
a substantial investment of their own, 
these growers can be expected to 
more efficiently produce a top-quality 
broiler than a wage worker. 

“Thirdly, this plan will supply a 
market which is in short supply. Less 
than 10% of the broilers consumed 
in this market are produced in this 
market. It makes good sense to us 
to lower the consumer cost of broilers 
and improve the quality by elimina- 
ting a thousand miles of trucking, 
particularly since growers have am- 
ple feed and ideal growing conditions 
here. 

“Finally, this plan does not con- 
template the growth and marketing 
of ‘just broilers’. It has set, contrac- 
tually, high standards of quality for 
growers to meet. Already the food 
chains have shown that they want a 
fine fresh broiler, because consumers 
want an extra-quality bird. With such 
a quality product, grown to consumer 
specification, we are sure that the 
processor can consistently obtain the 


top of the market for the benefit of 
the grower. 

“This in turn will lead to the de- 
velopment of a sound economic pat- 
tern for independent chicken broiler 
growers in this region.” 

Mr. Lindell calls the plan the 
“Time-and-a-Half” broiler _ raising 
program. He said it will provide sub- 
stantial labor profit for the good 
grower for about 6 hours of one per- 
son’s attention daily. Currently, Min- 
nesota, for example, produces only 
about 5 million broilers a year, com- 
pared with some 300 million in Geor- 
gia. However, Mr. Lindell looks for 
expansion of broiler operations in the 
North. And the new program will 
move several strides in that direction. 

Broiler raising, Mr. Lindell de- 
clared, will become an important in- 
dustry in the Upper Midwest. He said 
advantages include lower feed cost, 
lower transportation cost, fewer dis- 
ease and management problems be- 
cause of cool, dry weather, and bet- 
ter quality at the meat counter. 

“The basic philosophy behind the 
new program,” Mr. Lindell said, “is 
to keep the broiler grower as an in- 
dependent businessman but to shield 
him from losses because of possible 
depressed market conditions. It is not 
a panacea for a bad manager or an 
inefficient grower.” 


Contract Provisions 


Under the program, the Farmers 
Produce Co. agrees to buy from grow- 
ers under contract, chicken broilers 
at a guaranteed minimum price. This 
guaranteed price, or “advance” price, 
may be adjusted three times a year. 
The initial advance price wil! be 18¢ 
lb. for grade A birds. 

If the actual sales price exceeds 
the advance price paid by the produce 
firm, the grower will receive the 
benefit of the higher sales price sub- 
ject to certain limitations.:The sur- 
plus is first used to cover any de- 
ficiencies between advance price and 
sales price which have been incurred 
by Farmers Produce during past op- 
erations under contract with the in- 
dividual grower. Out of any remain- 
ing surplus, the program sets up a 
reserve of 9¢ per bird for the average 
number of birds on feed at any one 
time. This reserve is for any possible 
future marketing losses. Any surplus 
is then paid to the grower on an an- 
nual basis. Once a surplus is paid, the 
grower is under no obligation to re- 
fund that money. 

The grower is required to furnish 
suitable growing facilities, to use 
Peavey feed and Jack Frost chicks 
and to follow the established growing 
program. The agreement calls for the 
grower to produce broilers of about 
3% Ib. for the processor exclusively. 
The grower must produce at least 
85% USDA Grade A broilers, with 
no more than 2% condemns. Pay- 
ments will be made on live weights 
based on a_ previously announced 
schedule of prices for different grades 
of birds. The advance price will be 
known by the grower when he puts 
a flock on feed. Any change later does 
not affect the price for birds already 
on feed. When any contract is legally 
terminated, any reserve goes to the 
grower. 

“We do not think there is a broiler 
raising program offered by anyone 
anywhere today which compares in 
its advantages to feeders,” Mr. Lin- 
dell declared, “because this plan: (1) 


FEEDLOT ALFALFA 
HAY DEMAND DOWN 


Central California alfalfa dealers 
report sharply reduced demand for 
second cutting hay from beef cattle 
feedlots compared with other years. 

Historically, feedlots have bought 
second crop heavily due te iis good 
grinding qualities. 

This year, a number of feeders 
have switched to high concentrate 
rations, says the Federal-State Mar- 
ket News Service, and these new ra- 
tions call for only 5-15% hay or other 
fiber such as cottonseed hulls. 


Maintains the feeder’s inde H 
(2) rewards good management; (3) 
assures a steady year-around market, 
with marketing handled by the one 
processor in the Midwest now selling 
to 36 of the 42 major national chains; 
(4) gives real reward for a premium 
product; (5) assures a basic profit- 
making price for the competent feed- 
er; (6) returns profits from the sale 
of birds to the grower. 

“This is a business plan essentially, 
not designed for the in-and-outer. It 
will require investment and careful 
management.” 

Growing Facilities 

In some cases existing growing fa- 
cilities may be used. The recommend- 
ed new system calls for a 25,000 bird 
unit, producing 4% flocks yearly. The 
facilities and financing plans provided 
by the housing and equipment firms 
call for a down payment of about 
$10,000 on a total investment of some 
$33,000. The grower owns the equip- 
ment after three years and the build- 
ing after five years. The recommend- 
ed facilities are described as modern, 
thoroughly proved building and equip- 
ment systems requiring a minimum 
of labor. Recommended are an E. G. 
Clinton pole type chicken broiler 
building with a capacity of 25,000 
birds and Big Dutchman complete 
automatic feeding, watering, ventila- 
tion and timing equipment. Individ- 
ual arrangements are made for fi- 
nancing Butler bulk bins and other 
miscellaneous equipment. The facili- 
ties provide temperature and humid- 
ity control and labor saving. 

The chicks used are described as a 
“fast growing hybrid cross (currently 
Vantress cross) with great success 
in northern broiler operations.” 

The Peavey feed program, Mr. 
Lindell said, will provide the “finest 
quality broiler” with an average con- 
version of about 2.25 Ib. of feed per 
pound of gain. The plan calls for use 
of complete Peavey Tone broiler feeds 
only. Feed delivery in bulk is ar- 
ranged by the feeder’s Peavey Tone 
dealer and district manager. If need- 
ed, feed financing is provided through 
local lending organizations or other- 
wise through facilities of the Peavey 
company. 

Estimated net labor profit for the 
average good grower, based on the 
initial prices, is estimated conserva- 
tively at close to $6,000 annually for 
the first three years, Mr. Lindell said. 
For the next two years, it would be 
nearly $9,000, and after building and 
equipment payments were completed, 
it would be some $13,000. These esti- 
mates are based on previous broiler 
raising experience in the area. 

“The sponsors,” Mr. Lindell said, 
“are not speculating on the broiler 
market and do not predict prices. 
They are trying to protect the grower 
with a market above the average 
good feeder’s cost and offer the ef- 


‘ ficient feeder a chance to make a fine 


income in times of good broiler prices. 

“Peavey Feed Mills intends to raise 
no broiler chickens for competition 
with other broiler raisers in this mar- 
ket. The feed company provides only 
feeds for top quality and conversion 
and management assistance. 

“This program is backed by the 
Peavey company with a record of 
more than 80 years of fair dealing 
with farmers and successful business 
management in farm product sales 
and service. It is backed by the larg- 
est processor and marketer of poul- 
try in the Upper Midwest, with sales 
contacts and experience dealing with 
most of the large food chains in 
the nation. It is backed by a respon- 
sible hatchery with an outstanding 
record in broiler chic) 


FIRE DAMAGE 
MORTON, MISS.—Fire caused sev- 
eral thousand dollars damage when a 
grain truck, owned by B. C. Rogers 
& Sons caught fire as it was being 
filled with gas at the filling station 
in front of the main office of the 
company. In addition to badly damag- 
ing the truck, another truck nearby 
was also damaged, as was the office 

of the company’s building. 


Peavey Names Market 
Director, Sales Head 


Lee Scribner J. BR. Lindell 


MINNEAPOLIS — Personnel 
changes “reflecting increased impor- 
tance of marketing and sales growth” 
have been announced by Wallin D. 
Bynell, vice president and general 
manager of Peavey Feed Mills, a divi- 
sion of F. H. Peavey & Co. 

J. R. Lindell, present sales man- 
ager, has been named marketing di- 
rector for the division. In filling this 
newly-created post, he will assist pro- 
ducers in “aggressive marketing of 
poultry and livestock products.” 

Replacing Mr. Lindell as sales man- 
ager is Lee Scribner. Mr. Scribner 
has been district manager of Peavey 
Feed Mills’ east central Minnesota 
and west central Wisconsin terri- 
tories for the past two years. 

“We are sure that this strong com- 
bination of experienced men in the 
sales and marketing field will permit 
us, through our district managers and 
dealers, to render a great service to 
the feeders we serve,” Mr. Bynell 
said. 

An example of the company’s entry 
in poultry distribution is its “time- 
and-a-half” chicken broiler program. 
(See accompanying story.) Under 
this program, Peavey arranges for 
contract growing of chicken broilers 
by independent feeders under an 
agreement with skilled production 
and marketing specialists. 

Mr. Lindell, 47, joined Peavey in 
1939. He became a salesman in 1942, 
sales supervisor in 1951, sales man- 
ager in 1952 and assistant secretary 
of the feed division in 1952. A native 
of Wisconsin, he owned and operated 
his own farm before joining Peavey. 

Mr. Scribner joined Peavey’s sales 
force in 1957. Prior to that he had 
been employed in western Wisconsin 
as a salesman and manager for ele- 
vators and feed mills. 


Capital Comment 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


USDA's Loss 


WASHINGTON — Good men are 
hard to come by these days and even 
harder to keep. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture is finding this increas- 
ingly so as intermittent announce- 
ments of that agency disclose trans- 
fers and other losses of valued per- 
sonnel. 

The latest USDA loss is the experi- 
enced fats and oils executive from 
the economic and statistical side of 
the USDA fats and oils compound, 
George A. Parks. 

USDA has announced appointment 
of Mr. Parks as agricultural attache 
in The Hague, the Netherlands. 

Mr. Parks, a native of Hobart, 
Okla., will succeed Robert H. Reed, 
Swarthmore, Pa., who is returning 
for reassignment in USDA's Foreign 
Agricultural Service in Washington. 

Mr. Parks has been a deputy assis- 
tant administrator for market de- 
velopment in the Foreign Agricultur- 
al Service since 1958. Prior to that, 
he was director of the FAS fats and 
oils division, and in 1955 and 1956 
was deputy director of the oils and 
peanut division of USDA’s Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service. 
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AND THE BIG, NEW 
SILOTRACIN SELLING OPPORTUNITY! 


Silotracin represents what we believe to be 
the soundest selling opportunity to come 
along in many a season. 

Silotracin is the new antibiotic silage pre- 
servative developed by CSC that prevents 
spoilage, protects the protein value of forage 
crops and stops offensive odors. 

More than just a new product, Silotracin 
is an entirely new concept in grass silage 
preservation. Silotracin’s antibiotic action, 
from specially processed zinc bacitracin, dis- 
courages the harmful bacteria in the silo 
which cause rotting and foul odors. At the 
same time, it encourages those beneficial bac- 
teria that turn sugars and starches in freshly 
chopped grass into the necessary preserving 
acids (lactic, acetic, propionic) . 

It’s easy to use. Good results can be ex- 
pected every time, in all types of silos. It is 
non-corrosive, cannot harm machinery or 
equipment. It’s completely safe for humans 


and animals. There is no antibiotic left in the 
finished silage. None can appear in the milk. 

There’s powerful advertising support, too. 
Silotracin ads are appearing regularly in 
such magazines as Hoard’s Dairyman, 
American Agriculturist, The Rural New 
Yorker, Pennsylvania Farmer, The Farmer, 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, Dairymen’s League 
News, and Better Farming Methods. 

The silage season is here. And, with new 


Silotracin, so is your selling opportunity! 
This spring, sell the antibiotic concept of 
preserving silage. Stock up on Silotracin 
now. It comes in two forms — ready-to-use 
and concentrate. Silotracin is being mar- 
keted only through feed manufacturers. 
Write for full particulars, literature and 
samples. Write Animal Nutrition Depart- 
ment, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 260 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


great product-_to do,business with! 
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Farm Products Worth Slightly Less 
Feed, But Ratios Still Ahead of ’59 


WASHINGTON — Farm commodi- 
ty-feed price ratios, indexes of the 
relative values of farm products and 
the feed consumed in producing them, 
were generally lower May 15 than 
April 15, but still ahead of what they 
were a year earlier. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that both prices paid to 
farmers and prices paid by farmers 
declined slightly during the month 
ended May 15. The index of prices 
paid farmers for their products de- 
clined .4% to 241% of its 1910-14 av- 
erage. And, for the first time since 
October, 1959, the index of prices paid 
by farmers for commodities and serv- 
ices, including interest, taxes and 
farm wage rates, dropped to 301—one 
third of 1% (1 point) lower than in 
April but 3 points above a year 
earlier and the highest May level of 
record. 

USDA says the slight diops in the 
two indexes left the parity ratio un- 
changed at 80, about 2% lower than 
a year earlier. 

Seasonally lower prices for eggs, 
milk and some vegetables were said 
to be primarily responsible for the 
decline in the index of prices re- 
ceived by farmers. Prices paid for 
family living items were unchanged 
from April 15 to May 15, but prices 
of farm production goods, particular- 
ly feeder livestock, were lower. 


Feed Prices Lower 

Prices paid by farmers for feed 
averaged 5% lower May 15 than a 
month earlier. Prices of most feeds 
declined, USDA reports, with the 
largest relative declines shown by 
grain by-products and hay, followed 
by mixed feeds. The index of prices 
paid by farmers for feed was 198 
May 15, 2% below a year earlier. 

The index of prices paid by farmers 
for feeder and replacement livestock 
declined 3% from a month earlier. 


Lower feeder cattle and lamb prices 
were partially offset by an increase of 
70¢ per 100 for chicks. At 381, the 
feeder livestock index was nearly 7% 
below a year earlier. 


Poultry and Eggs 

For poultry and eggs, the index of 
prices received by producers was 6% 
lower May 15 than a month earlier. 
USDA says a 9% drop in egg prices 
was the major force behind the de- 
cline. Eggs averaged 32.7¢ doz. May 
15, compared with 25.2¢ a year earlier 
when egg prices were at their lowest 
level since 1941. 

Prices for commercial broilers and 
farm chickens showed little change 
during the month ended May 15, and 
turkey prices were off about 5%. 

At mid-May, the poultry and egg 
index was 153% of its 1910-14 aver- 
age and 22% above the year-earlier 
mark. 

May’s farm chicken-feed ratio of 
3.9 Ib. of poultry feed equal in value 
to 1 Ib. of chicken, live weight, was 
just .1 under the April ratio, .6 bet- 
ter than the year-earlier ratio and 1.8 
under the 1949-58 May average. 

For both May and April, it took 
3.8 Ib. of grower mash to equal the 
value of 1 Ib. of broiler. This figure 
was 5 higher than the May, 1959, 
ratio. 

USDA listed the May 15 turkey- 
feed ratio at 7.7, down from the April 
figure of 8.1 but stronger than the 6.5 
ratio recorded for May, 1959. The 
1949-58 average turkey-feed ratio for 
May is pegged at 8.2. 

A decline from 10.6 to 9.7 was rec- 
orded in the egg-feed ratios during 
the month ended May 15. This year’s 
May ratio was 2.4 higher than it was 
a year earlier and almost the same as 
the average for May, 1949-58. 

The value of 14.4 bu. corn were 
equal to 100 Ib. of live-weight hog 


(Turn to RATIOS, page 106) 


Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 


East West East West 
New North South South South 
U.S. Eng. Atl. Cent. Cent. Ati. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac. 
arm Chickens: 
3.9 48 4.7 4.0 2.9 4.0 3.7 3.2 3.3 2.8 
4.0 4.7 44 4.1 2.8 3.9 3.7 3.2 3.3 2.7 
3.3 3.3 3.8 3.3 2.7 3.5 3.4 3.1 3.5 2.7 
(1949-58) 5.5 
Average (May, 1949-58) ... 5.7 
Broilers: 
3.8 4.1 4.6 4.1 4.1 3.7 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.0 
3.8 4.0 4.7 4.2 4.0 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.9 4.1 
3.3 3.4 4.2 3.6 3.5 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.4 3.5 
TURKEY-FEED— 
7.7 7.7 8.7 6.1 9.1 7.1 7.6 7.0 74 6.9 
a errr: 8.1 7.6 9.0 8.3 9.5 7.2 7.4 6.8 8.2 7.5 
6.5 6.6 7.8 6.5 7.0 6.0 6.9 6.1 6.9 5.9 
Average (1949-58) ........ 8.4 
Average (May, 1949-58) ... 8.2 
EGG-FEED— 
9.2 98 10.2 10.1 94 9.4 8.3 
10.6 143 12.1 105 10.3 0.9 9.5 9.9 9.2 
ON Preeti: 7.3 8.7 7.5 6.9 6.7 79 8.2 74 8.0 6.7 
Average (1949-58) ........ th 
Average (May, 1949-58) ... 9.8 
East West 
North North North South South 
U.S. Atl. Cent. Cent. Afi. Cent. West 
MILK-FEED— 
1.31 1.19 1.31 «1.56 1.36 1.27 
1.34 1.24 1.32 1.44 1.59 1.42 1.31 
1.27 1.17 1.24 1.42 1.52 1.36 1.2 
Average (1949-58) ........ 1.30 
Average (May, 1949-58) ... 1.15 
BUTTERFAT-FEED— 
, 24.3 20.5 2 16.4 18.6 
24.1 20.2 26.4 16.2 18.7 
24.4 20.0 27. 16.2 18.2 
(1949-58) ........ 22.2 
Average (May, 1949-58) ... 21.6 
Ratios computed at mid-month 
by U.S. Department of 
North Ratios represent number of pounds of 
U.S. Cent. ltry feed equal in value to | ons live 
HOG-CORN— | chicken, turkey or | doz. si 
May, 1960 ......cceceeeees 14.4 149 nds broiler growing mash equa 
April, 14.8 15.4 Pe. broiler; pounds concentrate 
13.4 13.7 equal to | Ib. milk or butterfat; bushels 
Average (1949-58) ........ 14.0 14.3 of corn equal to 100 Ib. Increases 
Average (May, 1949-58) ... 14.0 14.3 in ratios are favorable to the feeder. 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
Here is a guide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- 

companying commodity-feed price ratios: 
New England: Maine, New Hampshire, 
varseens, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 


New York, New Jersey, Penn- 


sylvania. 
North Atlantic: New England and Mid-At- 


lantic states combin 


East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, Iilinols, 
Michigan, Wisconsin. 
West North Central: Minnesota, lowa, Mis- 


sourl, North Dekota, South Dakote, Nebraska, 
Kansas. 


North Central: 


Combination of the two fore- 
going. 
South Atlantic: 


Vir- 
inia, West Virgini 


arolina, Georgia, 


East South Central: Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 
West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiane, 


Oklahoma, Texas. 
South Central: Combination of the two above. 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 
Mountain: Idaho, Vrenies. Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Montana. 
West: Combination of the two above. 


Manager of Exchange 
Is Independent Broker 


STOCKTON, CAL. — Edwin A. 
Kauppila has resigned as secretary- 
manager of the Stockton Grain Ex- 
change to enter 
the grain business 
as an independent 
broker. His resig- 
nation was effec- 
tive June 1. 

Mr. Kauppila 
was hired as man- 
ager of the ex- 
change when it 
was formed in 
1958. 

As a broker, Mr. 
Kauppila will deal 
largely in out-of-state grain to be 
brought into the California market. 
He said his business will include Tex- 
as and Kansas milo, corn from the 
Omaha market and barley and wheat 
from the Idaho-Utah area. 

Mr. Kauppila is far from his orig- 
inal home of Worcester, Mass. After 
majoring in business administration 
at College of Pacific, Stockton, he 
farmed near Stockton and continued 
his farming interests while working 
for the exchange. Mr. Kauppila lives 
on a ranch and raises cattle and rice. 

Before he was hired as exchange 
manager, Mr. Kauppila worked for 
Continental Grain Co. in the mer- 
chandising department and for J. J. 
Sinai & Son, Stockton, as a country 
grain buyer. 


New Dow Section 
Marketing Zoamix 

MIDLAND, MICH.—Zoamix, a new 
product for control of coccidiosis in 
broiler chicks, is now being marketed 
by The Dow Chemical Co. 

The product, a premix containing 
the active ingredient zoalene, was re- 
cently cleared as a food additive by 
the Food and Drug Administration 
and is now being sold for addition to 
manufactured poultry feeds. (Feed- 
stuffs, May 7) 

Zoamix is being marketed by the 
recently established feed industry 
sales section of the Dow agricultural 
chemicals department. 

“The new product marks the com- 
pany’s entrance into another agricul- 
tural product field,” Dow officials 
noted. “Dow has for many years been 
a prominent supplier of insecticides, 
herbicides, fertilizers, fumigants and 
certain animal health products.” 

Zoamix is being produced in Dow 
facilities in Midland. 

The product, while just recently 
cleared for use in the U.S., has been 
marketed and used in Canada for 
more than a year. 

According to Dow spokesmen, re- 
search studies and field testing of 
Zoamix have been under way for 
more than 10 years. 


E. A. Kauppila 


Northwest Association 
Plans Golf Outing 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. will hold 
its annual golf outing Monday, June 
* at the Minnesota Valley Country 

lub. 

The program includes golfing dur- 
ing the day and-a dinner in the eve- 
ning. Trophies and prizes for golfers 
and non-golfers will be presented 
following the dinner. 

Reservations may be made with the 
association treasurer, Clyde Kennedy, 
feed division, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis. Those making res- 
ervations after Monday, June 6, will 
not be eligible for trophies or prizes. 


POULTRY PLANT TO OPEN 

GLASGOW, KY.—J. O. Frank Co., 
a new dressed poultry plant for Bar- 
ren County, will be formally dedi- 
cated here June 8 A number of 
guests will participate in the cere- 
monies, including Lt. Gov. Wilson W. 
Wyatt. 


Problem of Small 


Eggs Plagues 
Broiler Industry 


By Special Correspondent 

GAINESVILLE, GA.—The problem 
of what to do about “small eggs”— 
admittedly one of the reasons for a 
drastic rise in broiler egg settings 
and placements—appears to be no 
nearer a solution. 

The Georgia Poultry Improvement 
Assn., a division of the Georgia Poul- 
try Federation, has gone on record 
as favoring a 22 oz. minimum stand- 
ard for broiler hatching eggs, but, as 
one news source said, “Where do we 
go from here?” 

There is no law on the state books 
against disposing of and hatching 
these small eggs, it was pointed out. 
The commissioner of agriculture, Phil 
Campbell, has no legal right to stop 
their disposal to hatcheries, since 
there is no state requirements setting 
minimums. 

The only way the state could put a 
halt to disposal of the minor eggs 
would be for the commissioner to 
declare them a danger to public 
health and safety and this would be 
exceedingly hard to do, one source 
said. 

As things stand today, only a bill 
introduced and passed by the legisla- 
ture establishing minimums would 
solve the situation. 

The use of small eggs has been a 
controversial practice for some time, 
and everyone admits that they are 
not improving the production of broil- 
ers as well as glutting the market, 
but the practice goes on and on just 
the same. 

However, quite a few hatcheries do 
not use them because restrictions are 
put on them by their customers. 

“I don’t use them,” said one hatch- 
eryman. “I can’t use them. My buyers 
won’t let me. Doubt if I would any- 
way.” 

Egg settings and chick placements 
recently have been exceeding those 
of 1959. The small egg problem, some 
say, is one reason. 

Disposal Problem 

Then there is the problem of what 
to do with these small eggs, if they 
are not put out to hatcheries. If they 
are dumped on the commercial egg 
market, it means a return to a condi- 
tion that existed in the egg market 
a few years ago with sales by stores 
offering eggs at sharply reduced 
prices. 

“But if the producers can’t dispose 
of them, what are they going to do 
with them?” asked a feed miller in 
the Cummings area. 

A. C. Smith, president of the Feed 
Dealers Assn., said the problem is a 

(Turn to SMALL EGGS, page 106) 


Albers Milling Names 
Director of Nutrition 


LOS ANGELES—Appointment of 
Dr. William P. Lehrer as director of 
nutrition for Albers Milling Co. ef- 
fective July 1, has 
been announced by 
G. A. Ensminger, 
executive vice 
president. 

Dr. Lehrer has 
been a faculty 
member of the 
University of Ida- 
ho since 1945, and 
was an associate 
professor in ani- 
mal science and 

Dr. W. P. Lehrer supervisor of the 
university’s livestock units. He has 
co-authored more than 50 technical 
papers and bulletins on animal sci- 
ence. 

Assisting Dr. Lehrer in his new 
post are Frank Hanold and Fred 
Harshberger, nutritionists specializ- 
ing in Albers feeds formulation. 

Dr. Lehrer will headquarter at the 
Albers general offices in Los Angeles. 
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Program for Ohio 
Cattle Day Set 


HOYTVILLE, OHIO — A heavy 
schedule, including visits to beef cat- 
tle experiments in the morning and 
talks in the afternoon, has been set 
up for Beef Cattle Day June 9 at the 
northwestern substation of the Ohio 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

The day, sponsored jointly by the 
university and the Ohio Beef Cattle 
Feeders Assn., will start with tours 
of eight areas. Among the stops and 
persons in charge are: “Results of 
Beef Cattle Experiments at Wooster,” 
Dr. E. W. Klosterman; “Feeding Sil- 
age at Northwest Substation,” Dr. 
A. L. Moxon and George Wilson; 
“Production Testing,” William Whar- 
ton; “Larger Corn Yields Cost Less 
with Minimum Tillage,” Dr. H. J. 
Mederski and Dr. David VanDoren, 
and “Handling and Storing High 
Moisture Corn for Silage, ” Dr. W. 
H. Johnson. 

Other stops include: “Beef Cattle 
Housing and Yard Surfaces,” “Res- 
piratory Diseases of Cattle” and 
“Ultra-sonic Measuring of Muscling 
in Live Cattle.” 

The first talk of the afternoon pro- 
gram will be given by W. E. Krauss, 
associate director of the Ohio station, 
on “Beef Cattle Research and You.” 
Following will be a talk on “Possibili- 
ties in Measuring the Muscling of 
Live Animals as an Aid in Selecting 
Breeding Stock” by Dr. J. R. Stouf- 
fer, Cornell University. 

Closing out the afternoon will be 
a panel discussion on the beef cattle 
business, featuring a discussion on 
“How Much Can a Cattle Feeder 
Afford to Pay for Housing and Labor 
Saving Equipment?” Moderating the 
panel will be James Warner, animal 
science extension specialist. Partici- 
pating will be Dwight Wise, presi- 
dent, Ohio Cattle Feeders Assn.; 
Wally Nelson, chairman, research 
committee, Ohio Cattle Feeders 
Assn.; Joe Blickle, extension agricul- 
tural engineer; Morris Jones, cattle 
feeder, and Glen Vollmar, extension 
economist. 


Planning Session Set 


KANSAS CITY—A feed production 
school program screening session and 
committee meeting will be held June 
13-15 at the Continental Hotel in 
Kansas City. The meeting will be 
held to make final plans and ar- 
rangements for the 1960 Production 
School, to take place Sept. 21-23 in 
Kansas City. 

School speakers will be present 
June 13-14 to go through their pres- 
entations, and committee members 
will finalize subject matter for the 
school and conclude all planning for 
the school. 

The school program this year will 
focus particular attention on vari- 
ous aspects of particle reduction, 
proportioning and mixing. A special 
feature will be a session on how to 
comply with Food and Drug Admin- 
istration regulations of plant proce- 
dures with medicated feeds. 

Répresentatives of the feed and 
machinery industries will present 
talks and visual material on produc- 
tion subjects. The FDA compliance 
session will include special informa- 
tion from the industry, FDA and 
others. 

The school will be held at the Con- 
tinental Hotel. Further information 
may be obtained from the school 
sponsor, Feed Production School, 
Inc., 20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 


NEW FEEDLOT FORMED 
TOPEKA, KANSAS — Syracuse 
(Kansas) Feed Lots, Inc., has been 
granted a charter as a livestock busi- 
ness. Norman L. Leach has been 


named resident agent. Capitalization 
of $250,000 was authorized. 


Details of Alabama 
Poultry Meeting Set 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — Program 
details for the eighth annual Ala- 
bama Poultry Industry Assn. con- 
vention June 14-15 at the Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel have been announced. 
Among topics to be discussed are the 
role of Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, marketing and condemnations. 

The first general session will open 
Tuesday morning with Carl Elliott, 
seventh Alabama district Congress- 
man, giving a talk. Remarks by Char- 
les S. Brewton, Jr., general council, 
Senate Small Business Committee, 
representing Sen. John Sparkman, 
will close out the morning session. 

Dr. Frank Goodwin, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, will give the ma- 
jor address of the afternoon, talking 
on “Creating the Climate for Sell- 
ing.” The Alabama Egg Assn. will 
hold an afternoon business meeting 
and the Alabama Poultry Processors 
Assn. will hold a dinner and business 
meeting in the evening. 

The Alabama Hatchery Assn., the 
Alabama Poultry Industry Assn. and 
members of the condemnation panel 
will meet prior to the opening of the 
third general session Wednesday 
morning. 

Bernice Stilwell, assistant director 
of home economics, Poultry & Egg 
National Board, Chicago, will talk at 
the morning session on “Main Street 
As Our Target,” followed by Dr. Fred 
Coulston, assistant director of the 
biological division, Sterling-Winthrop 
Research Institute, Rensselaer, N.Y. 

A noon luncheon and business 
meeting wil! be held by the Alabama 
Feed Assn. 

In the afternoon, Gordon Sawyer, 
southeastern manager of the National 
Broiler Council, Gainesville, Ga., will 
give an “NBC Report.” 

A panel discussion on “Condemna- 
tion Losses—Dollars and Sense?” will 
follow. On the panel will be Dr. S. A. 
Edgar, Auburn (Ala.) University; Dr. 
John Milligan, state veterinarian, 
State Department of Agriculture, 
Montgomery; Dr. R. D. Wenger, as- 
sistant in charge, poultry inspection, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, and Prof. Arthur Gan- 
non, director of extension service, 
University of Georgia, Athens. They 
will be asked questions by a group 
including a producer, field service 
man, processor and industry-wide 
representative sitting across the 
table. 

A business meeting of the Ala- 
bama Poultry Producers Assn. will 
close out the convention. 

The annual banquet and poultry 
queen contest will be held Wednes- 
day evening. A “sunshine hour” will 
be held before the banquet. 


Massachusetts Poultry 
Day Topics Revealed 


AMHERST, MASS.— Feed addi- 
tives, windowless poultry houses, and 
marketing orders are three of many 
topics to be discussed on Poultry Day 
to be held at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts June 7. 

In addition to talks by the Univer- 
sity’s poultry experts, William H. 
Hardy, associate editor of the Farm 
Journal, will give an over-all view of 
the poultry industry in the northeast 
as seen from a reporter’s point of 
view. 

“Feed Additives, Safe and Success- 
ful Usage,” will be discussed by Dr. 
Donald L. Anderson, department of 
poultry science, and Prof. Joseph T. 
Clayton, extension specialist in agri- 
cultural engineering, will summarize 
the results of research with window- 
less poultry houses. 

Some of the economic aspects of 
successful poultry raising will be 
aired by Prof. Thomas C. Morrison, 
department of agricultural economics. 
Dr. Robert C. Baker, poultry hus- 
bandry department, Cornell Univer- 
sity, will close out the day’s program 
with a talk on new products, 


Bates Grain Names 


New Vice President 


KANSAS CITY—Wayne N. John- 
son has been named a vice president 
and director of the Bates Grain Co. 
here. 

Announcemen t 
of Mr. Johnson's 
appointment came 
from Max Bates, 
president of the 
company. 

Mr. Bates said 
that Mr. Johnson 
would take over in 
his new assign- 
ment June 15. 

Mr. Johnson has 
been associated 
with the Bates firm for the past 4% 
years. 


Rail Rates Explained 
For Dehy Processors 


KANSAS CITY—An explanation of 
what new rail freight rates mean to 
the alfalfa dehydrating industry — 
prepared by Ray Cox, Acme Traffic 
Service—was published this week in 
a bulletin of the American Dehydra- 
tors Assn. 

Mr. Cox’s explanation follows: 

,“On May 22 a completely new scale 
of rates was made effective within 
western trunk line territory. This 
covers eastern Colorado, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, southern Minnesota, 
northern Missouri, Nebraska, eastern 
South Dakota, Wisconsin and a few 
points in eastern Wyoming. 

“Rates between points in Illinois 
and between points in that state and 
points in Missouri and Iowa on the 
Mississippi River were also reduced 
to become effective June 10. 

“Rates between points in WTL ter- 
ritory and points in southwestern ter- 
ritory, including those -Mississippi 
River crossings from Memphis to New 
Orleans, will also be reduced effective 
June 14. 

“The final adjustment in this group 
will cover rates from certain speci- 
fied origins in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas to 
stations in southern territory east of 
the Mississippi River and south of the 
Ohio River, and these changes will 
become effective July 3. 

“There is still one further adjust- 
ment in this group to be made. You 
will recall that rates from certain 
specified origins in WTL territory to 
all destinations in southern territory 
became effective on Dec. 1, 1959. This 
adjustment completely overlooked a 
few dehydrating plants, and did not 
take care of any points from which 
suncured meal is shipped. It also 
omitted all origins in Iowa, Illinois, 
Minnesota and Missouri. It is expect- 
ed that these rates will be revised 
sometime in the very near future to 
take care of the origins which were 
omitted in the Dec. 1 publication. 

“It should be thoroughly under- 
stood that all of the above mentioned 
rate adjustments are more or less on 
a mileage basis, but you should also 
understand that none of the present 
rates are to be increased by these 
various changes. 

“You should also thoroughly under- 
stand that you cannot depend on us- 
ing the distance scale for the through 
mileage from origin to destination be- 
cause there are literally thousands of 
cases where it is possible to use some 
combination of rates resulting in a 
lower through rate than that shown 
in the straight distance scale. 

“When the various changes out- 
lined above become effective the re- 
sult will be generally reduced rates 
from all WTL producing plants to all 
eastern and southern destinations. 
The only present exception is that 
the plants at Crookston, Minn., and 
at Swift, Minn., are not included in 
any changes.” 


FEED STORE OPENS 
SAN LUIS, COLO. — Community 
Feed Store has been opened here by 
Arnold Maxwell. 
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Nutrena Signs Staley 


Dealers, Salesmen 


MINNEAPOLIS — Nutrena Mills 
has announced that 80% of the form- 
er Staley feed dealers who attended 
recent meetings, held by Nutrena of- 
ficials to discuss that firm's purchase 
of the Staley feed business, have al- 
ready changed to the Nutrena line of 
products. 

E. C. Fuller, Nutrena executive 
vice president and marketing direc- 
tor, said a series of seven day-long 
meetings with Staley dealers “has 
been extremely successful in telling 
the Nutrena story and convincing the 
dealers that a bright future for their 
business lies in Nutrena’s products, 
skills and services.” 

Mr. Fuller also disclosed that 21 
former Staley sales people have 
joined Nutrena. 

A “team” of Nutrena executives 
conducted the dealer meetings May 
16-24. In addition to Mr. Fuller, the 
group included James C. North, pres- 
ident; Ralph Grier, general sales 
manager; Bob Mason, products and 
services manager, and Earl Raff and 
Warren Engelland, regional man- 
agers. The meetings were held in 
Lansing, Mich.; Lafayette and Bloom- 
ington, Ind.; Decatur, Macomb and 
DeKalb, Ill., and Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Each team member covered differ- 
ent phases of Nutrena's policies, prod- 
ucts, service facilities and selling pro- 
grams. According to Mr. Fuller, the 
great majority of dealers changed 
over to Nutrena “on the spot,” in or- 
der to participate in the firm's 40th 
anniversary hog feed promotion 
which began May 23. 


Personne! Listed 


Former Staley sales personnel 
joining Nutrena are: 

Charles F. Hicks, who has trans- 
ferred to Nutrena’s headquarters 
here as staff assistant to Mr. Fuller. 
Mr. Hicks was director of merchan- 
dising at Staley; 

T. L. Mitchell, former Staley sales 
manager at Decatur, who will assist 
Nutrena management in the transi- 
tion of salesmen and dealers to Nu- 
trena; 

Harold Bruniga, Staley field sales 
manager, who will work at-large to 
help dealers in their switch to Nu- 
trena products, systems and prac- 
tices, and 

Guy LeFever, Oscar Boyst, C. F. 
Anderson, Eugene Brandenburg, Bob 
Bloomer, Don Calhoun, Jr., Roger 
Caltrider, Jim Callan, Bill Cadick, 
Louis Juravic, Joe Murphy, Howard 
Richardson, Rex Ransom, O. P. Spin- 
dler, Harold Trinkle, Herb Weimer, 
Fred Wicht and Don Wilkey, all of 
whom have become Nutrena terri- 
tory managers. 


5,000 Visit Poultry 
Festival in Arkansas 


DECATUR, ARK. — More than 
5,000 persons attended the Northwest 
District Poultry Festival here last 
weekend, and rnost agreed that the 
poultry industry has a moderately 
good outlook for the next few 
months. 

The festival was the first in a series 
of four district festivals to be held 
before the statewide festival, which 
is set for June 24-25 at Little Rock. 

Other district festivals will be held 
at Hope, Russellville and Batesville. 

Four finalists were selected in the 
Poultry Princess Contest. They will 
represent the district at the state 
festival. They were Correst Jane 
Bury, Fort Smith; Brenda Gail Heck, 
Fayetteville; Susan Allaire Jones, 
Searcy, and Joyce Bettencourt, 
Springdale. 

Lloyd Peterson was master of cere- 
monies at the day-long festival which 
was sponsored by the poultry indus- 
try in Northwest Arkansas. 

Attendance was divided between 
producers, feed dealers and manufac- 
turers and agricultural officials. 
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Copious Canadian 
Program Planned 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA — 
tion, purchasing, quality control, 
sales and general management are 
just some of the basic topics to be 
discussed during the Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. convention June 
16-18 at Jasper Park, Alberta. 

“Something for everyone” is the 
goal of the program, according to 
the convention committee. 

Registration of guests will take 
place Thursday morning, June 16, 
with the main program beginning at 2 
p.m. Dr. Sol Sinclair, head of the 
department of agricultural economics 
at the University of Manitoba, will 
lead it off with a talk on “The Next 
Decade in Canadian Agriculture.” 

Among the speakers from the U.S. 
will be Lloyd Larson, president of the 
Feed Production School, Inc., Kansas 
City. 

The convention committee reports 


a recent “flood of registrations,” and 
a large crowd is expected to attend 
the meeting. 

The convention get-acquainted din- 
ner and dance will be held Thursday 
evening. The National Council Ban- 
quet will be held Saturday evening. 

The chairman of the entertainment 
committee, Bob Oke, has announced 
that Friday evening, following the 
golf tournament, dinner will be cab- 
aret style. Following dinner, time 
will be allotted for changing into 
party apparel. 

“The idea is to have a costume 
party, and our hope is to get every- 
body to attend dressed in ‘beatnik’ 
costume,” he said. “Prizes will be 
awarded for the best costumes.” 


GROUP’S PAST PRESIDENT DIES 

MILWAUKEE — John A. Becker, 
former president of the Central Re- 
tail Feed Assn., died recently during 
his sleep. Mr. Becker operated the 
William A. Becker Co., Monroe, Wis. 


Kansas Fumigation 
Safety Meetings Set 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A ser- 
ies of two-day fumigation safety con- 
ferences has been set up for Kansas 
in June. These meetings are co-spon- 
sored by J. H. Dean, general man- 
ager, Farmers Cooperative Commis- 
sion Co., Hutchinson; P. J. Nash, gen- 
eral manager, Farmers Union Job- 
bing Assn., Kansas City, and Orris 
E. Case, executive secretary-treas- 
urer, Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. 

Topics to be covered include: Poi- 
sonous properties of fumigants, safe 
storage of fumigants and avoidance 
of fire and explosion, methods of 
handling and applying fumigants 
safely, protective devices and meth- 
ods and physical, chemical and in- 
secticidal properties. 

Conferences are set for Hutchinson, 
June 7-8; Iola, June 9-10; Salina, 
June 13-14; Garden City, June 15-16, 
and Colby, June 17-18. 


HERE’S YOUR NEW FEED MILL— 
simple, inexpensive, complete, 


FROM 


Everything you need—on a single floor level. No basement. 


At last—from a single source—you can select a completely pre-engineered, 
pre-fabricated feed mill and save the cost of complicated excavation, 
construction, millwrighting and installation. 


Your Daffin Mill is fully-equipped. You can deliver quality grinding, 
precision mixing, uniform molasses blending with pneumatic handling 
of full finished formula feeds. You can also turn out top-quality pellets 


at low cost. 


Your mill can be adapted for either production or custom processing, 
grain bank operation and bulk delivery. 


obligation. 


Daffin has a plan to make you higher profits through 
feed processing at the lowest possible cost-per-ton. 
Your local Daffin Contractor-Representative is ready 
to advise you, so phone, wire, write today! No 


Daffin Feed Mills 


Builders of the World-Famous Daffin Feedmobiles, Packaged Feed Plants, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: 


Arkenses-North Little Rock * Georgio-Perry idahe-Twin Falls lilineis-Springfield 


lowe 


Alabome-Burmingham-Montgomery * Indiono-E vans vil'e-indianapolis 
Cedor Ropids * Kenses-North Kansas City * Kentucky-Shelbyville * Grand Reply Minnesote-Rochester + Nebraska-Omaha +> Mew Yerk-Syrocuse- 


Tonawanda * North Corotine-Lourinburg 
Dakote-Sioux Falls + 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


3260 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA — 


E. E. Woolley Named 
GMI Vice President 


MINNEAPOLIS—Eugene E. Wool- 
ley, general manager of the General 
Mills, Inc., feed division, is one of 
three new GMI vice presidents ap- 
pointed at a special June 2 meeting of 
the company’s board of directors. 

Others appointed vice presidents are 
William B. Cash, director of market- 
ing—fiour and mix products—grocery 
products division, and Lowry H. 
Crites, director of marketing—cere- 
als, pet foods, refrigerated and house- 
hold products—grocery products divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Woolley was graduated from 
Kansas State University and worked 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture as a chem- 
ist before joining 
General Mills as a 
milling trainee in 
1941. 

After serving in 
both the Army 
and Navy during 
= World War Il, Mr. 
Woolley rejoined 
General Mills and 
progressed through 
such assignments 
as second miller, 
milling superintendent and plant su- 
perintendent at several of the com- 
pany’s flour mills, before his knowl- 
edge was turned to more diversified 
activities. 

From 1948-50, he served as plant 
manager at the Belmond, Iowa, soy- 
bean plant, then was, for three years, 
director of production and engineer- 
ing for the chemical division. 

He returned to flour milling in 
1953, becoming general plant superin- 
tendent for the flour division, then 
plant manager at the company’s Buf- 
falo, N.Y., mill before returning to 
the Minneapolis headquarters as di- 
rector of production for the division. 
He was appointed general manager of 
the feed division in 1959. 


J. V. O’Leary Heads 
Canadian Company 


NEW YORK — James V. O’Leary 
has been elected president of North- 
west Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd., and Tom 
B. Potter has been 
elected executive 
vice president, it 
was announced 
this week follow- 
ing a meeting of 
the company’s 
board of directors. 

Northwest is the 
Canadian agricul- 
tural chemicals af- 
filiate of Commer- 

3 cial Solvents Corp. 
J. V. Its principal plant 
is located at Medicine Hat, Alberta. 
Northwest manufactures high analy- 
sis chemical fertilizers which are 
marketed throughout the prairie 
provinces of Canada and the north 
central and western U.S. 

Mr. O’Leary was previously gen- 
eral sales manager of Commercial 
Solvents Corp. Since entering the 
chemical industry in 1927, he has held 
a series of positions in marketing and 
management. 

Mr. Potter has been Northwest's 
sales manager since August, 1959. He 
first became associated with the com- 
pany in 1956 as secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer, having previously spent 
more than 30 years in the manage- 
ment and administrative phases of 
the chemical industry. 


New Milwaukee Office 


MILWAUKEE—Continental Grain 
Co., New York, one of the largest 
grain companies in the U.S., has es- 
tablished a branch office in Milwau- 
kee. Manager of the new office in 
the Grain Exchange Building is Wal- 
ter M. Goldschmidt. His assistant is 
Saul Kittower. 


E. E. Woolley 
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ARE YOU SURE PREVENTING RANCIDITY ALL 
WANT YOUR FEED ANTIOXIDANT DO? 


thing to stop loss of vitamins and pigment formers. . . leaving little for the chicken 


But Santoquin safeguards vitamins and pigment formers. . . to guarantee healthier, better-looking birds 


FOOD VALUE GUARD ELIMINATES 
PUTS MORE PIGMENT FORMERS 
AND VITAMINS THE BODY THE BIRD 


: Almost any antioxidant prevents traces of fat rancidity that make the birds refuse the feed. But 
4 only Santoquin keeps high-fat feeds sweet and palatable despite long storage and hot weather... 
[7 © and also guards the vitamins and pigment formers from feed mix to blood stream. Only ¥% pound 
of Santoquin per ton of feed lets you stop “over-fortifying” with vitamin A just to be sure the birds 
get enough... makes certain no flocks will turn up with vitamin E deficiency diseases. And you'll 
grow better-colored birds (bringing top prices)—without changing your present feed formulation. 


SANTOQUIN SAFEGUARDS . . . like no other poultry feed antioxidantcan °° ee 

@ Organic Chemicals Division . 

Astiexidam  SANTOQUIN Dest. 2740-A St. Louis 66, Missouri “ 

Prevents rancid ity in feed bows os base Yes Yes a Please send me: . 
Sa in Poultry Feeds, Tech. Bulletin FC-9 

Protects vitamin A through “question on 

digestion and metabolism ee No Yes Names premixers supplying Santoquin 

Preserves carotenes................. No Yes 

Improves pigmentation by 

guarding xanthophylls........... No Yes 

Acts in the bird like vitamin E State 

to prevent diseases............... No Yes @eeeeeeoevoeoeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee8 


Ordinary antioxidant does 
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New Feeds, Feeding Practices 
Discussed at Oregon Beef Day 


By BURTON BERGER 
Oregon State College 


CORVALLIS, ORE. — New feeds 
and feeding practices that can help 
ranchers move a higher quality, more 
uniform product to the nation’s meat 
markets were spotlighted at the sec- 
ond annual Beef Cattle Day held re- 
cently at Oregon State College. 

Over 200 ranchers, feeders, and 
industry representatives from Oregon 
heard C. W. McMillan, Denver, vice 
president of the American National 
Cattlemen's Assn., report on the chal- 
lenge of providing beef to a growing 
nation. 

“Adapting today’s cattle business 
to the needs of tomorrow is the beef 
industry’s biggest chore—and the big- 
gest challenge it has ever faced,” Mr. 
McMillan said. “And it is the cattle 
industry’s own, responsibility to keep 
tab on public wants and likes.” 

“Cattlemen, feeders, packers, and 
retailers need to work together to 
provide more and more tender steaks, 
and less and less of the relatively un- 
wanted less-tender cuts.” 


By-Product Feeds 

In another talk, Dr. A. J. Wood, 
professor of animal nutrition at the 
University cf British Columbia, Van- 
couver, reported new experiments 
using by-product feeds for fattening 
steers. 

“The unique ability of ruminant 
animals to consume and ultimately 
assimilate coarse, fibrous feeds, per- 
mits beef cattle nutritionists to 
search in many out-of-the-way places 
for ration ingredients. Such materials 
as corn cobs, sawdust, and even 
paper can provide a source of energy 
for beef production,” Dr. Wood said. 

Animals tend to eat according to 
individual energy requirements, Dr. 
Wood explained. Recent research in- 
dicates that we have rarely provided 
for this energy need in sufficient 
amount to permit the animal to ex- 
press its inborn ability’ to gain 
weight, he added. 

The amount of gain put on by feed- 
ers is primarily controlled by the 
digestive capacity of the animal and 
the energy content of the feed, Dr. 
Wood pointed out. This means that 
nutritionists developing new by-prod- 
uct sources of feed must look at four 
factors. 

They must (1) examine the com- 
position of the source to determine 
probable energy content per pound, 
(2) check the apparent density and 


physical structure of the feed to see 
if the animal can eat enough of it to 
make the desired gains, (3) deter- 
mine the feed’s content of protein, 
vitamins, and minerals so any 
supplements can be added, and (4) 
discover a mechanical means of put- 
ting the feed together so it can be 
processed and fed at a level that will 
produce economic gains. 

Present day development. of mod- 
ern feed mixing and pelleting equip- 
ment now makes it possible for nu- 
tritionists to take full advantage of 
their knowledge, Dr. Wood also said. 
Taking advantage of new techniques 
and methods, feeders should be able 
to make steers gain 5 to 6 Ib. per day 
10 years from now, he predicted. 

Need for a more uniform beef ani- 
mal to meet demands being made by 
today’s markets was spotlighted by 
R. J. Norrish, representative from 
Armour and Co., Chicago. 

Homemakers have become accus- 
tomed to buying meat already pack- 
aged by their local supermarket, he 
pointed out. This has led to the pur- 
chasing of meat by specification buy- 
ing, so that packers could put out 
more uniform retail cuts. 

Packers can’t completely meet this 
demand for uniformity by merely re- 
grouping and grading animals, Mr. 
Norrish said. Instead, both the pro- 
ducer and the packer will need to put 
forth their best research efforts to 
develop cattle and feeding techniques 
that will produce a better, more uni- 
form meat product at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

In future breeding work, it should 
be remembered that consumers want 
lean, tender, flavorful beef, and prefer 
certain steaks and roasts over others 
available from the carcass. The car- 
cass shape that will provide the high- 
est percentage of these meaty, pre- 
ferred cuts should be the aim of 
breeders, Mr. Norrish said. 

Oregon Research 

Reporting Oregon research, E. N. 
Hoffman, superintendent of the Mal- 
heur Branch Experiment Station at 
Ontario, told of trials comparing 
gains and costs of pelleted, wafered 
and regular roughages. 

In the trials, hay wafers, hay pel- 
lets, chopped hay, as well as com- 
pletely wafered and completely _pel- 
leted rations, were compared. The 
ration consisted of 50% grain and 
50% hay, plus the addition of 5% 
molasses. All cattle were stilbestrol 


PLAN POULTRY COURSES—This is the group of specialists who planned 
short courses on broiler production and egg production to be held at Abraham 
Baldwin Agricultural College in Tifton, Ga., during the fiscal year 1960-61 
which begins July 1 (left to right): front row, Arthur Gannon, University of 
Georgia, Athens, extension poultryman, committee chairman; Mrs. Cecile 
Bailey, committee secretary, Abraham Baldwin College; Gilbert Branch, coun- 
ty agent, Turner County, Ga.; John Lindsey, operator of Tifton Feed & Mill- 
ing Co.; back row, seated, T. J. Graham, vocational agriculture teacher, Syl- 
vester, Ga.; E. C. Addison, inspector for Georgia Department of Agriculture, 
Atlanta; Perry McCranie, Tift County, Ga., egg producer; and standing, Dr. 
W. 8S. Nicholson, professor of zoology and poultry at Abraham Baldwin, and 
George Seaton, Atlanta, supervisor of the egg section, State Department of 


Agriculture. 


implanted, and steamed bonemeal was 
offered free choice to all animals. 

Results show that either pelleting 
or wafering of either the roughage 
portion or of the complete feed mix 
gave faster weight gains than unpel- 
leted or unwafered rations, Mr. Hoff- 
man said. There was no difference in 
performance between pellets and 
wafers, however. 

Feed costs per pound of gain were 
up, sometimes 1¢ a pound, when cat- 
tle were fed pellets or wafers, Mr. 
Hoffman also reported. These higher 
feed costs reflect the higher process- 
ing costs of putting feed in pelleted 
or wafered form at present, he ex- 
plained. 

Research on winter feeding prob- 
lems of ranchers in central Oregon 
was reported by Joe D. Wallace, ani- 
mal husbandman at the Squaw Butte- 
Harney Branch Experiment Station 
near Burns. 

Commercial cattlemen in that area 
produce many long yearling feeders, 
Mr. Wallace said, with these animals 
putting on their weight during a rel- 
atively long winter feeding period and 
a comparatively short summer graz- 
ing season. Ranchers have wondered 
if they dared put on much winter 
gain without lowering cheaper graz- 
ing gains the following summer. 

Seven years of research at Squaw 
Butte have shown that summer gains 
aren't reduced as long as winter gains 
don’t exceed 1.6 Ib. per day, Mr. 
Wallace stated. Smaller daily gains 
on summer range were noticed when 
calves gained over 1.6 Ib. per day 
during the winter period. 

To get economical winter gains, 
Mr. Wallace said they supplemented 
the usual winter ration of native hay 
with a minimum amount of a good 
concentrate. The weight advantage 
of the weaner calves fed the concen- 
trate was easily retained through the 
summer, he added, providing heavier 
animals in better condition at sell- 
ing time as long yearlings. 

Mr. Wallace also reported an ex- 
periment using yeast in the winter 
ration of range calves. Yeast is one of 
the so-called feed additives, he point- 
ed out, and like other additives spe- 
cific research was needed before rec- 
ommendations for use could be made. 
The experimental work was carried 
out using a highly-refined brewers’ 
yeast product containing about 50% 
protein, substantial amounts of many 
of the B vitamins, as well as uniden- 
tified growth factors. 

Studies were first carried out using 
the yeast in an artificial rumen. It 
was found that a small amount of the 
yeast added to the nutrient medium 
increased the ability of the rumen or- 
ganisms to digest cellulose. 

A feeding trial was then carried 
out to test use of the yeast in actual 
feedlot conditions. A slight increase 
in average daily gain compared to 
that from a regular roughage and 
concentrate diet was found, but cost 
per pound of gain was also up slight- 
ly, Mr. Wallace indicated. 

In another study, use of ai anti- 
biotic in the wintering ration of range 
calves was checked. The antibiotic 
was fed in the protein supplement, in 
a loose salt mix, and in the drinking 
water. 

Calves fed the antibiotic by any 
one of the three methods made slight- 
ly better daily gains on slightly less 
feed than calves fed the usual ration, 
Mr. Wallace reported. However, in 
this study, mixing the antibiotic in 
the protein supplement was most ef- 
fective, he said. 

Ration for all calves in the experi- 
ment was a full feed of meadow hay, 
2 Ib. of barley, and 1 Ib. of cottonseed 
meal per day. Calves on the anti- 
biotic received the recommended level 
of 75 milligrams per day. Cost of the 
antibiotic averaged less than 1¢ per 
head per day. 

Several studies under way at Mil- 
ton-Freewater experimental feedlots 
were reported by Norton O. Taylor, 
Umatilla county extension agent. Re- 
search at these feedlots is carried on 
by the OSC agricultural experiment 


QUALITY EGG PROGRAM—N ine 
test stores in the greater Worcester, 
Mass., area launched the first of a 
planned series of special promotions 
sponsored by the New England Egg 
Producers Assn. Features of the pro- 
motion are the quality seals affixed 
to each carton which identify eggs 
that meet the standards set up by 
NEEPA’s Quality Egg Council. Ani- 
mated, lighted displays and a variety 
of point-of-sale promotion material 
are being used in the sale. Similar 
promotions in other New England 
cities are planned throughout the 


summer. 


station in cooperation with cattle- 
men in the area. 

One experiment checked the use of 
antibiotics and tranquilizers given to 
calves just before or just after being 
trucked to the feedlot. Results with 
these calves suggest that low-level 
tranquilization may reduce initial 
shrink in the calves. But there were 
no significant differences in rate of 
gain between treated and untreated 
calves during the following 100 days 
on feed, Mr. Taylor said. 

In a 100-day feeding experiment 
with weaner calves, gains were 
checked when the calves were fed 
alfalfa pellets free choice, 5 Ib. of 
peavine silage, and %% of their body 
weight in concentrate; alfalfa hay 
free choice, 5 Ib. of peavine silage, 
and %% of their body weight in con- 
centrate; and peavine silage free 
choice plus 1%% of their body weight 
in concentrate. 

Calves receiving the alfalfa pellets 
free choice made the greatest gains, 
but their gains were also the most 
expensive, Mr. Taylor reported. 
Calves fed peavine silage and a high- 
er level of grain had a favorable rate 
of gain and the lowest feed cost. 


Rolled Barley 

In a question-and-answer session 
at the end of the day’s program, Jay 
Macy, of Madras Cattle Feeders, re- 
ported that in one of their experi- 
ments now under way it looks like 
cattle full-fed rolled barley are gain- 
ing about a pound a day more than 
cattle on ground barley and rough- 
age. 

Dr. Wood, in answer to another 

question, said that the energy value 
of a feed does have a direct relation 
to carcass quality in beef, with in- 
creasing energy value increasing fin- 
ish. High energy feeds appear to be 
particularly needed during the first 
16 weeks of a calf’s life, he added, 
since experimental work carried on in 
Britain indicates the muscle pattern 
of an animal is determined at this 
time. 
In a question on how much gain 
can be expected from steers on irri- 
gated pasture, John Landers, exten- 
sion livestock specialist at OSC, said 
that control of internal parasites is 
probably the most important factor 
influencing rate of gain on irrigated 
pasture. 
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Feed Conference 


Planned in Iowa 


AMES, IOWA—The annual Iowa 
Feed Conference for feed dealers, 
salesmen, county extension directors 
and vocational agriculture teachers 
has been scheduled for Sept. 13 at 
Iowa State University. The confer- 
ence was formerly called the Iowa 
State College and Feed Industry Con- 
ference. 

In other years the event has taken 
up two days, with the first day de- 
voted to discussions for feed indus- 
try executives and sales managers. 
The program will be completed on one 
day this year, Emmit Hayes, animal 
husbandry department, pointed out. 

The program will cover new de- 
velopments in livestock feeding of 
special interest to feed dealers, sales- 
men and people concerned with agri- 
cultural education programs. 

Dr. Virgil W. Hays, animal hus- 
bandry department, will be chairman 
of the conference. 


Flow Information 


MARSEILLE, FRANCE—Informa- 
tion Technique, which is published by 
the Bureau de la Nutrition Animale 
et de L’Elevage, devoted its entire 
issue recently to information that 
had appeared in an article in Feed- 
stuffs by Paul Berg, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., professional engineer. 

The article, “Flow Characteristics 
of Feed Ingredients,” appeared in 
the May 9, 1959, issue of Feedstuffs. 


GMI DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable July 1 to stock- 
holders of record June 10. This is the 
83rd consecutive quarterly dividend 
on General Mills, Inc., 5% preferred 
stock. 


Greyhounds Sidelight 


At Poultry Congress 


WEST MEMPHIS, ARK. — Across 
the Mississippi from the site of the 
American Poultry & Hatchery Feder- 
ation’s American Poultry Congress 
and Exposition, the greyhounds will 
be running during convention week, 
July 19-21. 

The hounds will be running at 
Southland Greyhound Track here in 
West Memphis. Races begin at 7:45 
p.m. each evening. There are 11 races 
each night and pari-mutuel wagering 
is permitted. Transportation may be 
obtained by taxi or bus from the 
downtown Memphis Greyhound ter- 
minal. 

Greyhound racing the track re- 
ports—dates back to the days of 
Cleopatra, who was the first owner 
of a string of greyhounds. 

The modern version of the grey- 
hound racing began in Emeryville, 
Cal., in 1919. Florida legalized the 
sport in 1931 and now it is permissi- 
ble in seven other states—Arkansas, 
Arizona, Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Oregon, Montana and South Dakota. 


Award 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—Ralston Pur- 
ina Co.’s plant here was presented 
the award of honor by the National 
Safety Council for the plant’s safety 
program and record for 1959. The 
award is the highest given in the field 
of accident prevention. 


DAIRYMAN NAMED 
ST. PAUL— Approval of the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Clifford L. Wilcox, 
Archer, Idaho, as extension dairyman 
at the University of Minnesota be- 
ginning July 1 has been given by the 
board of regents. He will fill one of 
the vacancies left by retirement this 
June of Harold R. Searles and Ramer 
Leighton, long-time extension dairy- 

men on the St. Paul campus. 
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Livestock really “live-it-up” 


when you feed 


° MOLASSES-RICH— made from highly nutritious 
ingredients: Feeding Corn Sugar Molasses 

452 (Hydrol), Feeding Cane Molasses (Black- 
strap), Corn Oil Meal, and Corn Gluten Meal. 

TOTAL SUGARS BONE-DRY — flows freely in hottest or coldest 


weather. Packed in 50-lb. moisture-resistant 

TROY bags. SUGAR-SWEET— makes any animal 

nich ck EMF i ration more palatable; steps up feed and 
rt — water consumption for bigger gains. 


DOUBLY-USEFUL— highly nu- 
tritious in rations forall farm 
animals; scientifically for- 
mulated to preserve the 
quality of silage. 


FEEDING (ORM SUGAR MOLASSES 
(HY OROL) 
FEEDING CANE 


| INGREDIENTS 
(BLACKS TRA 


CORN ON MEAL. CORN G 
CLINTON CORD PROCESSING 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 


CLINTON, [OWA 


SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


Kamco Unlo 
Ooming Bulk Sales! 


is a common phrase in the 
bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. Shrinks your overhead costs while 
. takes the backache out of customer service. 
. attaches to any grain box. Exclusive unloading and 
Pellets handled with minimum 
breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 
. tank stabilization. Standard 2, 
3, or 4 compartment units. Pamco positive seal 
assures against leakage of materials. 
persing auger for loading leads into 
each compartment. Double gate per 
compartment standard for each 


SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER 


“Pamco — our best business booster’ 


sparking new business . . 
Back Saver . 


Productive Acres Mfg. 


1406 S. 7th Street 


loading anywhere, anytime. 


Skoop Skipper . 


unit. 


Oskaloosa, lowa - Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


SKOOP SKIPPER 


PAMCO Installation and Distributing 
Points Serve You Wherever You Live 


Dis- 


Phone St. Paris, Ohio 

JUniper 3-6421 

Jefferson, Georgia 
EMerson 7-8594 
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Make your feeds sell better. For chickens . . . Serpasil re- 
lieves stress . . . shown by increased egg production and 
egg quality as compared to controls during heat stress. 
Based upon field trials in Arizona, egg producers may get 
as many as 140 eggs more per hundred birds during one 
summer . . . from quieter, healthier birds. For turkeys. . . 
Serpasil stops aortic rupture; 1 ppm in the feed for 5 days 
followed by lower levels for the remainder of the major 
growth period has been shown to provide quick control 
of this serious economic disease. Prophylactic treatment 
at lower levels has also been shown desirable in areas 
where the disease is prevalent. File your new drug applica- 
tions. Kits are available from your salesman or write: 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS ING., Feed Additive Sales 
Division, PO. Box 313, Summit, New Jersey. Distributed by: 
MERCK & COMPANY, INC., Chemical Division, Rahway, New 
Jersey and THE RAY EWING COMPANY, Pasadena, California - 
Lancaster, Pa. * Fort Worth, Texas + Cedar Bluff, Iowa. 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


TO SAVE 


Peter Hand Red Tape saves you time, 
trouble and money. Through the 
Peter Hand Red Tape program the 
Quality Control staff at Peter Hand 
protects the critical vitamins and 
other additives in your feeds. By con- 
stant testing of ingredients that make 
up the Peter Hand products, by re- 
lentless checking of the manufac- 
tured products for potency guaran- 
tees and by thorough biological tests 
under practical field conditions, they 
can assure you always of top quality 
products. 


The Peter Hand Technical Services 
Department also saves you time, 
trouble and money. Each month new 
research results are reported by the 
feed industry and our agricultural 
institutions, new feed programs are 
presented and new products intro- 
duced to feed manufacturers. Can 
you as a feed manufacturer, with 
your responsibility to yourself and 
the feeders who rely upon you, try 
all of these programs, attempt to re- 
view and evaluate all of the research 
and test all of the new products as 
they are introduced? Can your nu- 
tritionist, who is responsible for keep- 
ing your feeds up-to-date and eco- 
nomical, keep abreast of all of these 
developments while he also directs 
your research program, maintains 
your quality control on incoming in- 
gredients and outgoing production, 
assists your sales force with technical 
service and helps your advertising 
agency on technical material? 


To help you and your nutritionist in 
the sifting process necessary to keep 
you on top of this dynamically pro- 
gressive feed industry is a job for a 
full-time staff of qualified nutrition- 
ists. The nutritionists at Peter Hand 
can evaluate current research for 
you, test new products, keep you 
abreast of new developments and 
maintain your formulations for maxi- 
mum efficiency and economy in the 
face of constantly changing condi- 
tions. This Red Tape also saves you 
time, trouble and money. 


Next time he calls on you, ask your 
Peter Hand representative about the 
new Peter Hand Trace Minerals. 
These products have been designed to 
provide economical and properly bal- 
anced trace mineralization for all 
types of livestock and poultry feeds. 
The new Peter Hand Trace Minerals 
are offered with variow:; levels of 
zinc. Recommended usage is % Ib. 
per ton in complete rations. Your 
Peter Hand representative will be 
happy to provide you with the de- 
tails about the new Peter Hand Trace 
Minerals, or write us today for full 
details. 


J. R. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month, This popular column appears reg- 


ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1008 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 22 
130 HOWELL STREET DALLAS 7 


Program Announced 
For Pennsylvania’s 
June Poultry Meeting 


HARRISBURG, PA. — Questions 
uppermost in poultrymen’s thoughts 
will be aired by prominent industry 
personalities June 16 and 17 at Penn- 
sylvania State University. The occa- 
sion is the annual conference of the 
Pennsylvania Poultry Federation at 
University Park, Pa. 

Richard Ammon, Northeast Poultry 
Producers Council, will discuss what’s 
ahead for the next five years. “How 
do we stay in the egg business in 
Indiana” is Hobart Creighton’s ac- 
count of changes made on this na- 
tionally famous poultry farm in 
Indiana. John Huttar of Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange will discuss the 
competitive position in relation to the 
expanding industry in the Southeast. 
James Gwin, Ralston Purina Co., will 
discuss “Pennsylvania’s Basic Egg 
Marketing Problem” and suggest a 
solution. 

A pictorial discussion of “Profita- 
ble Turkey Management” will be 
presented by S. W. Hamilton, author 
of Beacon Milling Co.’s well-known 
book of that same title. Harvey Tay- 
lor of Arbor Acres Farm will supply 
interesting pointers on _ successful 
management of laying stock and 
broilers. Dr. Clyde A. March, Ohio’s 
poultry extension veterinarian, will 
talk about poultry health problems 
and how to handle them. Dr. Glenn 
Bressler will report on recent findings 
in poultry housing research at Penn 
State. 

Two panel discussions will round 
out the program. Carl Dossin will 
serve as moderator of a panel con- 
sidering, “Should a poultryman mix 
his own feed?” Participating will be 
Walter Carlin, Jr., Coatesville; Mark 
C. Hershey, Lebanon; Wilbur Hie- 
stand, Salunga; Dr. E. I. Robertson, 
Lancaster, and Hobart Creighton, 
Warsaw, Ind. 

George Schroeder, federation vice 
president, will be moderator of a 
panel “Youth Wants to Know.” Dis- 
cussing opportunities in various 
phases of the industry will be Dr. 
Ralph G. Baker, Dr. Russel B. Dick- 
erson and F. H. Leuschner, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, and Dr. James 
R. Wiley, Whitmoyer Laboratories, 
Myerstown, Pa. 

The annual banquet will feature 
the presentation of the “Mr. Poultry- 
man of 1960” award. A tea for the 
ladies at the Nittany Lion Inn will 
present Miss Rebecca Shaffer enter- 
taining with “Today—to live to it!” 
Turkey-growers will assemble at their 
annual luncheon on Thursday. Prof. 
Paul H. Margolf’s unique buffet 
luncheon of convenience food items 
he has developed will be presented at 
the close of Friday’s program. 


eed Grain 


WASHINGTON — North Dakota's 
Sioux County has been designated as 
an emergency area where farmers 
can buy government-owned feed 


OTHER 
IMPORTANT 
WARNER 
FEATURES 


e@ Feed trough is sturdy, sectional 
4%" gray iron casting 

@ Two basic models—8-door and 
12-door 

e@ Hopper sections may be added 
for capacities from 18 to 63 bu. 
@ Single-action adjustable feed 
regulator assures even 
flow of feed 
at all times 
@ Fully wind, 
water and 


rodent proof 


Just right for ~ 
the smallest pig to the largest hog. 


PRODUCTION OF BEEF 
JUMPS IN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—California 
is making some long strides as one of 
the major beef producing states in 
the nation. 

Some 1,514,000 head of cattle and 
calves were marketed from feedlots 
located in California during 1959. 
These animals provided enough meat 
to feed almost 8! million Californi- 
ans their daily portion of steak, roast 
or hamburger. 

On Jan. 1, 1945, there were only 
125,000 head of cattle and calves on 
feed. At the same time in 1960, the 
number had jumped 663,000 for an 
increase of 530%. During the same 
period, the number of cattle on feed 
for the nation increased about 50%. 

There are about 450 active feedlots 
in California with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 1,070,000 head. And beef 
consumption is well above the na- 
tional average at 100 Ib. per capita. 


grain at current support prices. 
Drouth reduced feed grain supplies 
last year in this county, making it 
eligible for assistance under Public 
Law 86-229. 

Under this program, CCC-owned 
corn, barley and oats will be avail- 
able. Thirty-four counties in the na- 
tion are now classified as emergency 
areas. 


Results of California 


Turkey Test Reported 


MODESTO, CAL.—Twelve hundred 
turkeys recently completed the third 
California Official Random Sample 
Junior Turkey Test. 

These were divided among six en- 
tries, representing three types of 
birds, Beltsville, large-white and ex- 
perimental. Over-all averages indi- 
cate live weights of 8.1 Ib. and 63 Ib., 
feed conversion ratios of 2.74 and 
2.81, and percent eviscerated yields 
of 77.2 and 79.2, respectively, for 
toms and hens. 

Some variation occurred among the 
entries. The largest of the males were 
a group of Beltsville turkeys weigh- 


ing 9.3 Ib.; the smallest of the fe-- 


males, an experimental pen averaging 
5.7 lb. When based on statistical 
computation, it can be demonstrated 
that significant differences exist be- 
tween any two entries with regard to 
combined (male and female) weights, 
although in several cases such sig- 
nificance is borderline. 

Of interest is the somewhat great- 
er income over feed cost this year 
compared to that of the second test, 
being $90.67 per 100 poults started 
in 1960 against $87.15 per 100 poults 
started last year. This occurred in 
spite of the fact that the average 
live weight was lower and feed cost 
slightly higher this year, and with 
meat value per pound remaining the 
same for both tests. 

The explanation appears to lie in 
the improved feed conversion ratio, 


Entry Averages, Third California Junior 


Turkey Test 
Aver- Feed Per cent 
age con- evis- 
live version cerated 


Type weight ratio yield 
Segars Baw 7.1 2.60 77.8 
Wrolstad Belt 8.0 3.12 79.2 
Nicholas BBW 7.3 2.60 77.4 
Marston Belt 7.3 3.16 78.4 
Experimental A BBW 6.5 2.67 78.1 
Experimental B BBW 7.0 2.52 78.1 


which was in turn due to an earlier 
marketing age. During 1960, the 
Beltsville-type turkeys were market- 
ed at 14 weeks, and the large-type at 
11 weeks, being one to four weeks 
less than a year ago. 

Full details of this and other tur- 
key tests can be had by writing to 
the superintendent, Poultry Improve- 
ment Commission, Route 3, Box 1145, 
Modesto. 


Poultry Condemnation 


In Georgia Increases 


ATLANTA, GA.—The first three 
months of 1960 saw Georgia poultry 
condemnation losses add up to more 
than a million dollars, official figures 
released by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture inspection service indi- 
cated. 

The figures in each of the three 
months of the year indicated a steady 
increase in the number of pounds of 
poultry condemned. 

In March, 2,561,278 Ib. were con- 
demned in government-inspected 
plants. This was 4.76% of the 19,773,- 
558 chickens inspected. In February, 
3.63%, or a total of 1,785,359 Ib., were 
condemned out of a total of 17,839,869 
birds inspected. In January, 1,929,333 
Ib., or .339% of the total volume (20,- 
006,950 birds) were condemned. 

The estimate of the loss is based 
on 16¢ Ib. 


DPI Moves N. Y. 
District Office 


NEW YORK—The New York dis- 
trict sales office of Distillation Prod- 
ucts Industries (DPI) division of 
Eastman Kodak Co. has moved from 
New York City to White Plains, N.Y. 

Formerly at 630 5th Ave., the sales 
office is now located at 190 East Post 
Road, White Plains. The new site of- 
fers greater convenience to the sales 
staff and improved service to DPI 
customers, officials said. 

DPI’s New York office serves the 
eastern U.S. area with vitamin A and 
vitamin E products and other prod- 
ucts. 

Lynn H. Farmen continues as dis- 
trict manager of the New York of- 
fice. 


ABBOTT DIVIDEND 

CHICAGO — Directors of Abbott 
Laboratories have declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividends of 45¢ a share 
on the common shares and $1 a share 
on the preferred shares. Both divi- 
dends are payable July 1, to share- 
holders of record June 10. 


is designed to accommodate 


Pig and Hog 


CAST-O-LINE FEEDER 


Yes, Warner Cast-O-Line Feeder does it! Permits pig 


NAME 


or hog to eat with ease and comfort in this big roomy 
non-waste contour cast iron trough. 

By every comparison it’s the most popular, the best 
cafeteria feeder on the market today. 


See Warner Dealer or 


Send Coupon for Full Information 


WARNER BROODER CORP., North Manchester, Ind. 
Please send me complete information on your 
mew CAST-O-LINE Feeder... | 


ADDRESS. 


STATE 


city 
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... heart of the feed mill 


Many factors are involved in the efficient, profitable operation of a 
feed plant. The single most important element, however, is the ham- 
mermill. The speed with which it grinds . . . the quality and uniformity 
of its product . . . regulate the flow of the entire feed plant. Efficient 
use of power, low maintenance costs, and minimum down time all 
affect the overall operation. Consider seriously the choice of a ham- 
mermill . . . be sure it is right . . . for a hammermill is truly the heart 
of a feed mill. 


~ 


Jacobson AJACS-O-MATIC Remote 
Change Hammermill with Crusher 


Screen AJACS-O-MATIC 
Feeder. 4 sizes; 50 to 160 H.P. 


REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGER 


Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E, DEPT. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


1910 
JACOBSON 
| MPLS., MINN. 
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2 Beef Tenderizing 
Processes Reported 


CHICAGO—Two new processes for 
the tenderizing of beef have been an- 
nounced recently. 

The American Meat Institute Foun- 
dation at the University of Chicago 
has announced the development of a 
new process for high temperature 
aging of beef which, it says, “in 24 
hours provides tenderization com- 
parable to that achieved in two to 
three weeks of aging at 35° F.” Swift 
& Co. has disclosed a program of on- 
the-hoof injections of natural food 
enzyme tenderizer just prior to 
slaughter (see Feedstuffs, May 21). 

Observers say that feeders and feed 
men should be alert to the possible 
changes in feeding methods, such as 
shorter finishing periods, that these 
processes may suggest. However, it 
is noted that Swift is not tenderizing 
grass-fed cattle or other lower 


grades. Feedlot finishing still is recog- 
nized as contributing quality, quan- 
tity and flavor to go along with de- 
sired tenderness. 

The primary change in the AMIF 
process is in holding the beef at 110° 
F. for 24 hours instead of storing it 
for longer periods at refrigeration 
temperatures, says Homer Davison, 
president. 

In both situations, tenderization is 
accomplished by a breakup of meat 
tissues through action by proteolytic 
enzymes that are naturally present in 
the meat. These enzymes function 
much more rapidly at higher tem- 
peratures, since their activity is held 
back under refrigeration, says Mr. 
Davison. 

One difference in the 24-hour aging 
process, says Mr. Davison, is that ani- 
mals receive pre-slaughter injection 
of low levels of oxytetracycline (Ter- 
ramycin), an antibiotic which pro- 
tects the meat against bacterial spoil- 
age during the period of aging at high 
temperature. 


The AMIF official adds that with 
proper adaptations to commercial 
conditions, “the process is capable of 
creating a many-fold increase in the 
amount of economical tender beef 
that could be made available for con- 
sumer markets.” 

Swift & Co. officials report they 
have been injecting ProTen tenderizer 
into a total of 1,000 head of “super 
market-type” high good to low choice 
cattle a week at Swift plants in St. 
Joseph, Mo. and Ocala, Fla. The proc- 
ess is to be added at plants in Fort 
Worth, Texas; Broderick, Cal., and 
National Stockyards, IIL, soon. 

P. E. Petty, Swift vice president, 
says that the technique improves the 
natural tenderness of beef and 
“climaxes a long-time meat industry 
search for a practical method to pro- 
duce steaks, roasts and other cuts of 
beef with increased tenderness for all 
grades. It was said that the papain 
tenderizer, a protein-affecting enzyme 
from the papaya plant, does not go 
to work breaking down cells and 


UNIT! 


@ Hard Pellet Mill 

@ Liquid Conditioning 
Feeder (1 or 2 liquids) 

@Metered Flow Pump or 
Pumps 

@ Meter for each liquid 

@Pellet Mash Feeder 


@Steam Conditioner throughout 
@ Hi-Speed Mixer or Multi: @ Optional Hi-Molasses 
Blender pellet extruder 


Never satisfied with things as they have been, 
Wenger engineered the Multi-Duty for lower- 
ing costs and improving production. 


Pellet Mills 


Complete re of Every 
Pelleting Component: 


@1 Minute Changeover 
from pellets to Wenger- . 
blended mash feeds 


@Control Panel for entire 
pelleting system 


@Auvtomatic controls 


50 HP Multi-Duty 
with Drover type percentage Feeder 
(motorized variable speed drive optional) 


Multi-Duty produces every major type of feed in 
demand today from a single packaged unit Pellet Mill 


@ Hard pellets (with or without liquids) 
@Wengerb!ended mash feeds (1 or 2 liquids) 
@Hi-Molasses pellets (optional) 


WENGER Muiti-Duty Offers such ECONOMIES 


tenderizing the meat until activated 
by the heat of cooking. Research in- 
dicates the process avoids the shrink- 
age losses and discoloration associ- 
ated with aging methods, say Swift 
officials. 

It is believed that both the AMIF 
and Swift tenderizing processes have 
the potential of making more cuts of 
beef more appealing to consumers 
— stepping up total consumption of 


Wheat Price Support 
Rates for 1960 Set Up 


WASHINGTON — The minimum 
1960-crop wheat price support rates 
have been set for terminals and for 
2,857 commercial and 216 noncom- 
mercial wheat producing counties of 
the US., the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has announced. 

County rates, which range from 
$2.08 te 92¢ (noncommercial) bu., de- 
pending on location, are further ad- 
justed up or down for grade and 
quality to determine support prices 
for individual producers. 

The rates are based on the mini- 
mum national average wheat sup- 
port of $1.77 bu. for 1960 production 
announced July 8, 1959. Final ter- 
minal and county support rates will 
be based on the final national av- 
erage support price which will be 
determined on the basis of supply 
and parity figures July 1. Wheat sup- 
port rates for the 1959 crop were 
based on a national average support 
price of $1.81 bu. 

For major producing areas, as in 
the past, county rates reflect termi- 
nal rates less handling and freight 
charges needed to get wheat to ter- 
minals. 

The accompanying table gives spe- 
cific support prices with storage paid 
at listed terminals for certain 
classes and grades of wheat produced 
in the various areas. Comparable 
1959 prices also are shown. 

In the 10 states, designated as the 
noncommercial producing area, farm 
wheat allotments and marketing 
quotas do not apply and the support 
rates are lower than in the 39 com- 
mercial states. Rates in the non- 
commercial area are 75% of what the 
rates would have been if the state 
were in the commercial area. 


Support Prices With Storage Paid 


Hard Red Spring (Dolla ) 
jars per 
Grade No. | heavy, 14% 
protein, Minneapolis ....... 2.24 2.19 
Grade No. | ordinary 
protein, Minneapolis ....... 2.19 2.14 
Soft Red Winter 
Grade No. 3, Chicago ........ 2.09 2.04 
Grade No. 3, Kansas City .... 2.09 2.04 
Hard Red Winter 
Grade No. 2, Chicago ........ 2.11 2.06 
Grade No. 2, Kansas City .... 2.11 2.06 
Grade No. 2, Galveston ...... 2.31 2.25 
White 
Grade No. |, Portiand ........ 2.03 1.98 


STARTED PULLETS, 


4-Weeks to 20-Weeks Old 
KimberCHIKS and BEE-LINES 


Ss 75 ruck deliveries lar 
Buster total @in floor space 4 wens, ter Laing 
Hi-Molasses @in moan hours per ton < en ew Hatcheries, Dept. 
Pellet Mill production @ in installation costs Mansfield, Missouri — Tel. WAlher 4-3216 
@in operations @ in minimizing contamination 
@ in liquid proportioning hazards : 
100 HP i : FI E BI 
Multi-Duty LLS LL 
as Hi-Molasses 
Pellet Mill 


Roller Chain Model 
Horizontal Pellet Coolers. 
Crumble Rolls and Scalper 
not shown here. 


Write for complete information. For Timely, Useful 


Industry Information 
FEEDSTUFFS 


SABETHA, KANSAS 
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R-T-C Market Reports 
Gain Favor Because of 


Live ‘Stumbling Blocks’ 


WASHINGTON—The reporting of 
bona fide live poultry prices may 
some day become impossible if cer- 
tain trends and conditions which 
hamper the market news reporter 
persist, says E. H. Hansen, eastern 
area supervisor, dairy and poultry 
market news branch, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, in the May issue 
of Agricultural Marketing, published 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Because of these “stumbling 
blocks,” he says, the reporting of 
ready-to-cook poultry prices is rap- 
idly gaining emphasis. 

The chief problems which USDA’s 
Market News Service encounters 
are: 

@A high percentage of “undeter- 
mined” transactions. 
@ Increased integration of growing 
and processing operations. 
@ Variation in arrangements between 
buyers and sellers. 

“Undetermined” Transactions 

Explaining the “undetermined” 
transaction problem, Mr. Hansen 
notes that the broiler market report- 
er lists only prices which represent 
bona fide transactions between inde- 
pendent buyers and sellers. When- 
ever possible, the reporter confirms 
the information by contacting both 
parties to the sale. But, if this is not 
possible or if for some reason the 
reporter is not completely sure of 
the information, he classifies the 
transaction as “undetermined.” 

“Very often, there is a high per- 
centage of ‘undetermineds’ in a re- 
port,” Mr. Hansen says. “Such list- 
ings are not particularly helpful to 
the industry, yet they are unavoid- 
able.” 

What happens, Mr. Hansen relates, 
is this: “In some localities, a con- 
siderable volume of poultry is sold 


throughout the entire country is not 
likely, the poultry industry is con- 
cerned about the fact that definite 
price information on live poultry is 
available only from a relatively few 
sources in some areas.” 


Variations in Arrangements 

Regarding variations in arrange- 
ments between buyers and sellers, 
Mr. Hansen asks: “Who assumes the 
cost of loading and catching, who 
suffers condemnation losses and how 
do you figure in discounts and pre- 
miums?” 

Mr. Hansen says the ready-to-cook 
phase of poultry price reporting 
could be expanded by the Market 
News Service beyond the 17 consum- 
ing centers already covered, and ship- 
ping point prices in major producing 
areas could be added to reports. 

“Price and volume information 
from both these points would be a 
valuable aid to the industry and 
should not be difficult to obtain,” 
Mr. Hansen observes. 


Soybean Meal Output 
Gains 62% in 4 Years 


WASHINGTON—USS. soybean oil 
mills shipped products valued at 
$1,078 million in 1958—an increase of 
23% over 1954, according to prelim- 
inary results obtained from the 1958 
census of manufactures conducted 
by the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Soybean cake and meal production 
for all purposes aggregated 8,659,946 
tons in 1958—an increase of about 
62% from the 1954 total of 5,315,589 
tons. 


NEW FEED PLANT 


BRADLEY, ARK.—An alfalfa de- 
hydrating plant is being constructed 
near here. H. R. McKay, Hughes, 
Ark., is the builder and proposes to 
have a complete layout with pellet 
mill, mixing equipment and storage 
facilities also. 
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Plans for New York 
Poultry Meeting Set 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Poultrymen from 
throughout New York state will 
gather at the annual Poultrymen’s 
Get-Together July 6-7 at the New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University. 

Among the principal speakers will 
be Prof. Howard Bartlett, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, who will dis- 
cuss the successes, failures and prac- 
tical problems connected with saving 
labor on the poultry farm. 

In a talk entitled, “What is the Is- 
sue?” Richard O'Connell, American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation, will 
look behind the headlines at some 
major problems confronting the poul- 
try industry. 

A panel of marketing experts will 
examine the cost of producing eggs 
in New York. 


NEW PROFIT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
..»NEW 
SECURITY 


FOR FEED DEALERS! 


ud on the basis of reported prices. Be- 
cause the prices for these sales are . . P 
not established until after the mar- . INSURING A COMPETITIVE EDGE The new program includes assistance in secur- 
news IN YOUR MARKET ing the facilities you need . . . producer financing 
action canno re . ut, . 
account for it, at least in part, the re- Consider this, feed dealers who stay, grow programs allowing you to sell volume beyond 
eines aaa sold in the | and’ prosper in the 60’s must be equipped to your own capital resources . . . merchandising 
Mr. . more specialized . . . more programs reducing your sales cost yet accom- 
more buyers and sellers are ing ; ; 
to make definite price settlements plishing a deeper penetration of your market . . . 
| some areas. position. The following will help you. Red Comb Pi Mills i “am 
. om oneer Mills is prepared, now 
Integration of gp Red Comb Pioneer Mills is launching a new 
essing operation has affected live ; ; a to tailor a Managing For Profit package that 
poultry reporting, Mr. Hansen ex- | Franchise program aimed at giving you a com- ; . 
petitive edge in your market . . . and preserving will provide what you want and need to sell 
tracompany transfers. your status as an independent businessman. feed .. . in your market. . . at a profit. It will 
“Since prices can only be reported | Those are important considerations. i i 
when buyers and sellers are finan- wr pay you to investigate. 
cially independent of each other,” 
he notes. “these transfer prices can- | 
3 not be recognized for reporting pur- | } 


Our marketing plans commit us to the sale of 
feed through dealers. The dealer program 
we offer represents our best analysis of 
what you wont and need .. . and what we 


PROFITABLE 
FRANCHISE 
OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE NOW 


“Although complete integration | | 


can offer ... to make o Red Comb Pioneer IN THESE AREAS 
‘ dealership profitable to you. 
E. E. WOOLMAN 
SS WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 
| RED COMB PIONEER MILLS, INC. ; RED COMB PIONEER 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
es, we are interested in your ler franchise program. Please Mills: Riverdele, til. rsholl, Mo. @ Lexington, Ky. 
furnish us with complete details. Winingion, Del 
| @ Mentone, Ind. @ Springdale, Ark. 
ADDRESS: 
Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. | 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. By: ! 


| 
F 
> 
ny 
| food Comes 
Any ow" 
on 
7 
A Red Comb Pioneer Franchise 
BiG. will protect your investment in the 
market you serve. 
am 
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Research Reported 
At Nutrition Seminar 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—The season's 
final Twin Cities Nutrition Seminar, 
held recently at the University of 
Minnesota, attracted nearly 40 per- 
sons. Here is some research infor- 
mation presented by those univer- 
sity scientists speaking at the meeting. 


One of the best ways to prevent 
pig anemia, according to Dr. R. J. 
Meade, is by swabbing the sow’s 


udder daily with iron solution. This 
gives better protection than a week- 
ly iron pill. Pigs absorb iron accord- 
ing to need, and excess amounts cre- 
ated by large dosages tend to be 
excreted before utilization can take 
place. 

Fortified creep feeds probably are 
not the answer to the problem either, 
say researchers. If the suckling pig 


is getting lots of milk, he may not 
consume enough feed to protect him- 
self against anemia. This is true even 
with a heavily fortified ration. 

Dr. Meade pointed out that a sin- 
gle injection of iron dextran (150- 
200 mg.) works as well as the two- 
shot method. This treatment, admin- 
istered when the pig is a few days 
old, will protect him until anemia 
is no longer a problem. Some tox- 
icity in iron dextran was observed 
for the first time in recent Minne- 
sota tests. So it will pay to observe 
the recommended injection levels. 

Another research project at Min- 
nesota indicates that pigs weighing 
over 125 lb. still make improved 
gains when antibiotics are included 
in a ration. Earlier tests indicated 
that 125 lb. pigs had “out-grown 
most of their need for antibictics.” 

Some other studies the swine nu- 
trition staff plans to make during the 
next year include amino acid levels, 


protein levels for bred sows, growing- 
finishing rations, and pelleted barley 
rations. 

Scientists in beef cattle research 
recently conducted a creep feed pref- 
erence test using rolled shelled corn, 
rolled barley and rolled oats, Here, 
based on parts of each feed con- 
sumed, is the way the calves rated 
the three feeds: 

With each feed offered free-choice, 
the calves ate 36 parts rolled shelled 
corn, 17 parts rolled barley and one 
part rolled oats. 

Dr. O. E. Kolari reported on a test 
attempting to measure the availabil- 
ity of vitamin A in corn silage, and 
said that no significant results were 
obtained from this experiment. 

Another test indicates that stil- 
bestrol implants given to calves on 
range will not affect subsequent per- 
formance, or reduce the favorable 
reaction from a second implant, when 
these animals are moved to drylot. 


They’re weighing future 
prospects ss «Jerry Hinshaw and his 


staff at Springdale, Arkansas are recording the per- 
formance under their conditions of promising crosses 
from the Arbor Acres home farm. Other Arbor Acres 
branches in every important broiler area are doing the 
same job. For the Arbor Acres cross testing program 
only begins at Glastonbury. Your Arbor Acres branch, 
besides selling and servicing today’s most popular 
broiler female, spends an important part of its time 
field testing new birds. To our genetic staff at Glaston- 
bury these records obtained in your area are the most 
important facts of all — facts which may lead to an 
even better bird. If your broilers come from Arbor Acres 
pullets crossed with a proven male, you could be the 


first to benefit. 


General Offices, Research: GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Concord, N. C. © Springdale, Ark. © Blairsville, Ga. ¢ Skowhegan, Me. © Carthage, Miss. 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. © Albertville, Ala. ¢ Thorntown, Ind. © Tenaha, Tex. © Aprilia, Italy 


Wisconsin Reports 
Tests with Urea 


In Beef Rations 


MADISON, WIS. — Feed research- 
ers have been doing a considerable 
amount of work with urea as a pro- 
tein substitute in beef cattle feed- 
ing, according to University of Wis- 
consin cattle specialists. 

These scientists note that beef cat- 
tle feeders are continually on the 
lookout for protein substitutes that 
will give them better feeding value 
at lower cost, because it is the pro- 
tein that makes up the most ex- 
pensive part of the normal feeding 
ration. 

“Present feeding recommendations 
generally specify that urea supply not 
more than one third of the protein 
part of the ration, and preferably 
20 to 25%,” says Val Brungardt, 
University of Wisconsin beef cattle 
specialist. 

“In feeding trials where urea has 
replaced nearly all the nitrogen, the 
result has been a decrease in gain 
and a higher cost per pound of gain, 
when compared with oil meal pro- 
teins,” he notes. “Too high urea con- 
tent in the ration has occasionally 
caused toxicity.” 

Commercial beef cattle feeders 
have shown a preference for linseed 
oil meal over soybean oil meal, Mr. 
Brungardt relates, apparently be- 
cause they believe that the linseed 
oil meal gives cattle a higher degree 
of finish and they are valued higher 
by packer buyers. 

“A recent study, still preliminary, 
has shown that feeding linseed in 
place of soybean oil meal on a pro- 
tein supplement basis resulted in in- 
creasing the gain and efficiency of 
gain 7-9%,” Mr. Brungardt says, add- 
ing that when urea replaced 25% 
of the nitrogen in linseed oil meal, a 
5% gain could be expected over soy- 
bean oil meal. 

Mr. Brungardt notes that better re- 
sults could be expected from urea 
when the cattle received additional 
grain and were on a fattening ration 
than when they received a high 
roughage content ration such as 
commonly used to maintain cattle 
though the winter months. 

He notes that the advisability of 
feeding a urea mixture would depend 
on whether it could furnish the re- 
quired protein at less cost than 
linseed oil meal or soybean oil meal. 


— 


ELEVATOR BEING BUILT 

KIM, COLO.—Work has started on 
the new grain elevator here by the 
Shewalter Grain Co. The facility, 
owned by Earl Showalter, La Junta, 
and Jay Showalter, Las Animas, will 
have a grain handling capacity of 
3,000 bu. an hour. Included will be 
a warehouse, tanks and scales and 
featured will be a complete grain 
handling service in addition to the 
sale of feed. Jack Pearce will be 
manager of the new elevator, sched- 
uled to be in operation later this year. 


HEADQUARTERS 


MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
Few Equal, None Excel 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 840, Milwaukee 1, 


MIXERS 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy 

Molasses mixing bag after bag 

One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 

Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


887 11th Street Marion, lowc 
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HELPS YOU 
BUILD FOR 
BULK 


top 


There's a new era dawning in the feed business . . . the era of bulk- 
handling and local grinding and mixing. Forward-looking Ful-O-Pep 
has kept its fingers on the pulse of the feed industry .. . today 

the experience and know-how of Ful-O-Pep is unsurpassed in the 
fields of bulk selling and making grind-mix business pay. 


When you team-up with Ful-O-Pep, you can build for the future 
with confidence: 1. Ful-O-Pep leadership in bulk and grind-mixing 
assures you that you will keep abreast of today’s trends. 2. Ful-O-Pep 
offers you top-experience in engineering help to tailor the most 
efficient, modern set-up for your needs. 3. Ful-O-Pep works with 

you in arranging necessary financing. 4. Ful-O-Pep backs your sales 
efforts with trained sales and servicemen... and a nationally-known 
brand name. 5. Ful-O-Pep provides you with a complete line of 
dependable concentrates . . . research-proved for sales- building results. 


GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! Put Ful-O-Pep’s valuable 
experience to work for you . . . in modernizing your facilities, and 

in backing your sales program for bulk and grind-mixing. Talk it over 
with your nearby Ful-O-Pep Representative... or write 

J. C. Huckabee, Feed Sales Manager, The Quaker Oats Company, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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the broilers fed UNISTAT i in a were 
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| f- i ae times illion broilers a year step up to the feeders for the feed : 
containing Unistat. Allowing one foot per bird, that's a single-file line of broilers 
| _ stretching seven times around the globe. Conservatively, these birds dress out to | 
about billion pounds of delicious eating. We can think of no better proofof = 
: stat's effectiveness in combatting coccidiosis 
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wonder 
the No. 


for protection against 
the 3 common kinds of coccidiosis 


How about your customers? Are they enjoying the 
profit protection that Unistat brings to their poultry 
investment? Remember! Unistat has captured universal 
popularity in just a little over 2 years. It’s an extra selling 
advantage for your feeds that today’s cost-conscious growers 
have come to expect in the feeds they buy. The reason is simple. 
Growers know they make more money with Unistat in their feeds 
g because Unistat provides unequalled protection against all 3 common 
types of coccidiosis (those caused by E. acervulina, E. necatrix, and 
E. tenella). In addition, Unistat helps stimulate growth, improves 
feed efficiency and pigmentation. 


: Write, wire, or phone today for Feed Manufacturer’s Guide 
on Unistat. It will give you further information about the 
No. | coccidiostat on the market today. Or, ask for a 
Dr. Salsbury’s technical service adviser to call and 
personally answer your questions about formulating 

superior chicken feeds with Unistat. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 


LABORATORIES 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


> 
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The Thiamine Requirement of 
Young Turkey Poults 
@ R. C. Robenalt, University of California, 
Poultry Science, Vol. 39, No. 2, March, 
1960, pp. 354-360. 
ABSTRACT 
A purified diet which has been able 
to give good growth and feed conver- 
sion when compared with commercial 


Putting 
To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 


poult starters has been developed. 
The diet was as follows (with excep- 


tion of thiamine): Drackett protein 
C-1, 30.0 gm.; cerelose, 47.1 gm.; cal- 
cium gluconate, 5.0 gm.; cellu flour, 
5.0 gm.; Ca;(PO,),, 4.0 gm.; soybean 
oil, 3.5 gm.; mineral mixture, 2.0 gm.; 
Na,HPO, 12 HO, 1.2 gm.; DL-meth- 
ionine, 0.45 gm.; glycerol, 1.0 gm.; 
Dry A, 10,000 units/gm., 0.1 gm.; Dry 


D, 1,500 ICU/gm., 0.1 gm.; d-alpha 
tocopherol acetate, 44 units/gm., 0.1 
gm.; inositol, 0.1 gm.; Para-amino- 
benzoic-acid, 0.1 gm.; choline chloride, 
0.25 gm.; calcium pantothenate, 3.0 
mgm.; riboflavin, 1.0 mgm.; pyrodox- 
ine, 1.0 mgm.; folic acid, 0.5 mgm.; 
biotin, 0.04 mgm., and Vitamin Bu, 1.0 


mgm. 
The special mineral mixture was 


Now, sell ‘MORE LEAN” in your hog feeds! 


EXCLUSIVE M-N-C BENEFITS BRING 


M-N-C supplies a sufficient level of Lactose, the 


PREMIUM MARKET PRICES * carbohydrate of choice. 
M-N-C provides the meat producing factor 3 ‘Pound for pound, M-N-C offers a higher content 


recommended by leading Danish nutritionists 
for leaner hogs that command premium market 
prices. With M-N-C (partially delactosed whey 
product) in the ration, hogs will gain faster— 
maintain general conditioning from weaning 


of natural milk vitamins and minerals than any 
other milk type supplement. 


M-N-C’s smooth, even texture assures uniform 
high quality, color and Setribution 3 in mixed 


to market. 


1 M-N-C contains an ideal balance of the essential 
amino acids that make protein function with 
maximum effectiveness. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN, World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 


DIVISION OF 


. write or wire for in- 


OAIRIES, INC. 


feeds. So put more 
sell in your feeds— 


formation about 
M-N-C today. 


32 PLANTS Coast to Coast | 


made up of: Sodium chloride, 250.0 
gm.; manganese sulfate, 10.0 gm.; 
sodium silicate, 100.0 gm.; ferric 
oxide, 10.0 gm.; copper sulfate, 4.0 
gm.; zinc sulfate, 2.6 gm.; cobalt ace- 
tate, 1.0 gm.; potassium iodide, 0.6 
gm.; aluminum sulfate, 12.6 gm.; 
magnesium sulfate, 200.0 gm., and 
potassium chloride, 400.0 gm. 

Thiamine hydrochloride in 95% 
ethyl alcohol was added to the quan- 
tities of basal diet just before feed- 
ing. Four trials were run of 22 days 
length with the following supplemen- 
tal level of thiamine added per 100 
gm. diet: 0, 50 (2 trials only), 100, 
200 or 300 meg. At the beginning of 
all trials, the average weight of each 
of the pens was approximately the 
same and each group was composed 
of five males and five females of the 
Broad Breasted Bronze breed. 

Poults which were fed the basal 
ration showed emaciation and pro- 
gressively became weaker until they 
were unable to stand. Later they 
sprawled on their sides and finally 
died. The paralysis reported for 
chicks seldom appeared and only once 
was any head retraction noted. Runny 
white droppings were noted in de- 
ficient birds, also, by the 12th day, 
all poults on the levels of 0 and 50 
meg. of thiamine had died. 

The results indicated that approxi- 
mately 100 mcg. of thiamine per 100 
gm. of diet is required to meet min- 
imum growth needs to 12 days of age 
in the turkey poult. Growth of the 
poults between 12 days and 22 days 
of age was more rapid with 200 mcg. 
of thiamine per 100 gm. of diet than 
with 100 mcg. It is speculated that 
this may have been due to a slow 
destruction of thiamine, probably by 
some ingredients of the salt mix, as 
results with a chick experiment 
showing that with periodic mixing of 
fresh feed 100 mcg. was entirely ade- 
quate to 22 days of age. The same 
procedure was used in the chick ex- 
periments (two trials) with S. C. 
White Leghorns and confirmed the 
previous work of Jukes and Heitman 
(1940) with semi-purified rations. 


COMMENT 

This worker is to be commended 
for developing a purified diet which 
gives good results with young poults. 
Previous diets of this type have not 
resulted in uniformly good growth. 
The development of the diet will en- 
able researchers to more critically 
evaluate some of the other require- 
ments of the poult in much the same 
manner as is already being done with 
chicks, Although such experiments 
may not be directly applicable to 
field work, they are all a part of 
good fundamental research upon 
which practical ideas are developed. 

It is also interesting to observe 
that thiamine deficiency in poults is 
not quite the same as in chicks. Re- 
cent work by the Colorado workers 
(Thornton and Shutze, 1960) has also 
indicated that diet will influence the 
need for thiamine—for example, suc- 
rose intensified the need for supple- 
mentary thiamine in those groups 
given no supplementary thiamine. 
Corn oil, on the other hand appeared 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS « FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for information and prices 


mv. ANDERSON © 


Devision of international Basic Economy 
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WATCHES THE “TRADING,” BUYING, GRADING OF CATTLE 


114-day Stilbosol-fed 
cattle sell near top 


February 24, 1960—Stockyards, Omaha, Nebraska. G. C. Young 
sees his short-fed cattle sell for $26.00... dress out at 60%. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Carlton (“Carl”) Noyes is described by 
some as “one of the best young feeders 
in Nebraska.” Carl feeds about 10,000 
head of cattle per year in his feedlots 
and has been in business six years. 


“When Stilbosol first came out,” Carl 
explained, “‘we tried it out on one 
bunch of cattle and they did far better 
than we expected. Right there, we 
switched to feed containing Stilbosol 
and have been with it ever since. 


“Our past records show that we get an 
average daily gain on steers from 3.0 
to 3.25 lbs. Heifers, 2.7 to 2.8 Ibs. We 
figure that we get our cattle to eat 3 to 
4 more pounds of corn per day with 


Stilbosol than we can get ’em to eat 
without it.” 


Carl showed us his records on Young’s 
75 head. Here are the key figures: 


Starting weight .... .. . 883 Ibs. 
Feeding period ...... 114days 
Feed perhead. ..... . $65.79 
Cost per 100 lbs. .... . $20.12 
Selling price. ....... $26.00 
Average daily gain... . 2.9 Ibs. 


“We were well satisfied with the gains 
on this load of cattle,” Carl concluded. 
“Our weather has been terrible this 
year. Why, since Christmas, I bet we’ve 
had 30 inches of snow... and this is 
rough on cattle. They just don’t gain 
like they should in such bad weather.” 


HYGROMIX® (5S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY - 
LILLY AND COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF ELI 
* INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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G. C. Young, owner of cattle, Valentine, Nebraska a 
(left). Carlton Noyes, commercial feedlot operator, 
Noyes Feed Yards, Valley, Nebraska (middie). Allan 
“Mac” Mactier, commission man, Mactier Brothers (right). 

G. C. Young and Carl Noyes stop to talk with “Mac” 
Mactier before trading starts. Young's 75 head of 
cattle were fed out by Noyes. 


Al Voss, Head Cattle Buyer, R & C Packing Company, 
Omaha (left). “Mac” Mactier (right). 

“Trading” begins promptly at 9:00 A.M. Here, Al 
Voss and “Mac” start to palaver. “Mac” names his 
price and Al begins to bargain. A little psychology, 
a little bickering, a little acting are all a part of 
the “trading.” 


Sold! G. ©. Young and Carl Noyes watch the cattle a 
as they move out of the pens, into the alley—on their 
way to the scales. Young's cattle scaled out at 1210 Ibs. 


Al Voss (left), Martin (“Marty”) Swingley, Federal 
Grade Inspector (right). 

Al watches “Marty” grade Young's cattle in the cooler 
at R & C Packing Company. Al must mentally estimate 
dressing percent and carcass grade as he buys. He is 
a frequent visitor to the cooler to see how close his 
experienced “guesses” aie. Young's short-fed cattle 


graded Y% Choice and % Good. v 
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These Spouts have patented renewable bor- 
toms of abrasion-resisting steel to provide 
long life and save money on replacements. 
Extreme flexibility makes handling easy 

to fill far ends of cars or barges. 


Write for Literature 


SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


734 HOFFMAN ST. HAMMOND, IND. - WINONA MISS - SANTA CLARA CAL 


to relieve, somewhat, the effects of 
thiamine deficiency. Increasing the 
energy also increased the thiamine 
requirement in the Colorado work 
with both light and heavy breed 
chicks. It was also pointed out by 
them that light breeds of chicks ap- 
peared to have higher thiamine re- 
quirements. A level of 0.4 mg. of thia- 
mine hydrochloride per pound of ra- 
tion was sufficient for normal growth 
of both breeds under all conditions 


of experimental diets. 

In the current issue of Poultry 
Science (March 1960, pp. 440-444) 
also appears work by the Oklahoma 
group (P. A. Thornton) to the effect 
that 0.4 mg. per pound of diet was 
required by the Leghorn chick while 
the New Hampshire X Delaware cross 
chick only required 0.2 mg. thiamine 
per pound of ration. It is obvious that 
the National Research Council sub- 
_ | committee report of 1954 is in error 

recommending 0.8 mg. thiamine per 
pound of diet and a 20% safety fac- 
tor—or a total of 1.0 mg. per pound 
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| * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


™ The fly season is on... and a 


pre-tested, aggressive advertising 
campaign is selling your customers the most 
wanted fly killer on the market— BANAFLY Syrup. 
National, regional and state farm magazines, 
combined with farm radio stations, bring the 
BANAFLY sales message to your area every 
day. Be ready to meet the growing demand. 
Order BANAFLY from your distributor today 
or write directly to ASL. Specify genuine 


YOU'VE HEARD IT 
ON RADIO 


YOU'VE SEEN IT IN 
\ FARM MAGAZINES 


SAFE -— officially approved for use in 
* milk houses or wherever there is a real 
» fly problem on the farm. 


"Tle in locally EASY TOUSE-— 


just squeeze from 


with these free promotion materials: Ad _ ™ plastic bottle. BANAFLY sticks and kills 
mats — Banners — Merchandise Displays on any surface. 
— Radio Copy — TV Films — ‘ 


EASY TO SELL — BANAFLY is a 


dramatic fly killer, farm-proved in "59, 
pre-sold in '60 by saturation advertising. 
Two sizes in plastic squeeze bottles; 4-oz., 
$1.00 retail; 16-0z., $2.95 retail. 


Literature 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


of ration, in light of the recent re- 
ports from Oklahoma and Colorado 
with chicks and the report from Cali- 
fornia with poults. 


Timely and Worth Noting 


On May 7, we reviewed in this 
column a report from California 
(Weir et al., JAS, Vol. 19, No. 1) 
regarding the effect of cutting inter- 
val and stage of maturity on the di- 
gestibility and yield of alfalfa. In the 
same issue of the Journal of Animal 
Science (pp. 283-294) is another ar- 
ticle by the California group (Meyer 
et al.) concerning the effect of stage 
of maturity, dehydrating versus field- 
curing and pelleting on alfalfa hay 
quality as measured by lamb gains. 

Space does not permit a thorough 
review of this work, but the results 
of the four-year study showed that 
the critical point in feeding value of 
irrigated alfalfa hay appeared to be 
when 10% of the stems had one or 
more blossoms. After the 10% bloom 
stage, the feeding value did not 
change markedly as between earlier 
maturity stages. Differences between 
bud and bloom stages were always 
found when the alfalfa was dehy- 
drated, but field-curing did not al- 
ways show such differences. This was 
because sometimes a relatively great- 
er increase in lignin content occurred 
as a result of harvesting losses for 
the bud-stage compared with the 
bloom-stage. No such change was ob- 
served with bloom stages between 30 
and 100% bloom. 

Dehydrated alfalfa was superior to 
field-cured alfalfa as an energy source 
in all cases, while pelleted alfalfa in 
all trials gave greater gains than 
chopped. It is pointed out in the ar- 
ticle that height of stand could be 
used in the area where the experi- 
ments were conducted as an indica- 
tion of alfalfa quality and consequent 
feeding value since height of stand 
was very closely correlated with lig- 
nin and protein content irrespective 
of year, cutting or stage of maturity. 

Another interesting observation 
was that the same alfalfa that was 
fed to lambs in 1956 was also fed to 
swine (Heitman and Meyer, 1959). 
The pigs did not respond to differ- 
ences in maturity that gave differ- 
ences in weight gains in lambs. The 
possible explanation for this was that 
lignification mainly affects cellulose 
utilization, and that pigs lack a lig- 
nin response because they do not read- 
ily utilize cellulose. The comparison 
of swine and sheep indicated that 
lignin does not affect the energy nu- 
trients available to swine. 


Lake Milling Names 


General Manager 


OKEECHOBEE, FLA. — Leighton 
L. Lomax, Jr., has been appointed 
general manager of Lake Milling Co., 
Inc., according to 

an announcement 
from C. C. Hyers, 
= president of the 
| firm. 


Mr. Lomax was 
territory manager 
for Vit - A - Way, 
Inc., Fort Worth, 
Texas, covering 
six southeastern 
states and head- 
quartering in Ma- 
con, Ga. He is a 
graduate of Texas A&M College and 
since his graduation in 1950 has been 
closely associated to the livestock 
industry, particularly feedlot opera- 
tion in the Southwest and South- 
east. 


L. L. Lomax 
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MADE IN ROCHESTER, N.Y. U.S.A. BY 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES Division oF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


CONTAINS vitamin A palmitate, edible tallow, gelatin and glucose. Butylated 
hydroxyanisole and butylated hydroxytoluene added as preservatives. 


250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 


Net Wt. 


Tare Wt.________. Control No. 


Order No 


FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 


> PGB-250 This is the trademark of DPi's dry vitamin A 
for fortifying feeds, pre-mixes, concentrates, and other 
products fed to poultry and livestock. The material con- 


sists of golden orange spherical particles in a size range 
between 30 and 120 mesh. 


This 


is what 


DPi has been a primary producer of vitamin A for a long 
time, was first to synthesize it commercially in this coun- 
try, produces vitamin A in a modern plant using methods 
and processes developed in DPi laboratories. 


it all 


Palmitate This is an inherently more stable form of vita- 
ae oie A. It resists the effects of heat, moisture, and long 
storage. Testing vitamin A palmitate and the other com- 
mercial ester, vitamin A acetate, in stored feeds and pre- 
mixes, we typically find 25% or better stability for the 
palmitate than for the acctate. 


Gelatin is the most effective substance we have found for 
A ssseting vitamin A against air and minerals. Its digesti- 
bility makes the vitamin quickly available to the bird 
or animal. 


7 250,000 The vitamin A potency of PGB-250 is 250,000 
units per gram. You can also get potencies of 30,000, 
20,000, or 10,000 units per gram. The diluent used in these 
dilutions is solvent-extracted soybean feed of particle 


size range especially chosen to blend with PGB-250. 


You can get PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A in 25-pound and 100-pound drums directly 
from us or from distributors throughout the country. For further information or a 
quotation, write Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 
New York and Chicago + Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 
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money-making egg producer whose secret... 


meeting performance goals... unfolds 
a new feed promotion idea that can 


ui 


i 


HESS & CLARK ANNOUNCES 


— a goal-setting plan to help your customers 
help themselves 
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year is : 
more chicks; 22 times more. | 
f 
tonnage; new automatic 
waterers; new automatic feeders, 
more roosts and nests; another 
pit Cleaner; anew egg cooler; and 
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impressions 


man 4 
VICE CENTER 


CUSTOMERS PROFIT..@..._YOU PROFIT 
promotion idea from Hess & Clark. It fills a vital 80... the performance-proven drug 
DITGS good ang good mé< eme de" 12)S, 
counters or walls; FPI emblem decal 
poultrymen, flock service men and feed 
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New Jersey Studies Show Poultry 


Wastage as % Estimated Ib. 


ed OSSeSs Drinking ater Watering Condition of total feed of feed wasted 

Fe m W Feed pr bird consumed per bird* 
EDITOR’S NOTE: The following | because during his work, both in PP PRRs Pen Debeaked - 4s 36 
article, discussing the varying | the field and in the laboratory, he AM eta aadsk <dega Pan Dubbed 3.7 3.0 
amounts of feed wasted with differ- | had observed that chickens often ELS IE Pan Intact 3.4 2.8 
transfer considerable quantities of Trough Dubbed 2.5 20° 
ent types of management systems, Trough 24 

feed to the drinking water where it 

was published in New Jersey Agri- | aiscarded when the waterers are Trough Intact 3 1.0 
culture, a bi-monthly magazine re- | weaned. Fount 0.2 
porting research conducted at the He therefore designed a series of 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment | tests to determine just how much | pigs. ................ ‘Trough intact 03 02 
Station in New Brunswick. feed is wasted under various water- Fount Intact 0.1 0.1 
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A recent experiment conducted by 
Dr. Harold S. Weiss, associate pro- 
fessor of poultry physiology at Rut- 
gers University, to measure the 
amount of feed lost in the drinking 
water revealed some interesting facts 
that may help commercial poultry- 
men to reduce production costs. 

Dr. Weiss initiated the experiment 


ing systems and management prac- 
tices. 

All data in this report are based 
on one group of 10 White Leghorn 
pullets housed in individual cages (12 
by 18 by 18 in.) of a commercial, 
multi-tiered laying battery. At the 
start of the study, the birds were 
laying between 60 to 70%. They were 
alternately exposed to various com- 
binations of management systems de- 


*On a yearly basis per bird using 80 Ib. as the total feed intake. 


signed to simulate commercial opera- 
tions, as follows: 

Feeding Systems—Lither all mash 
or all pellets were used as the sole 
source of feed. Feeders were equiva- 
lent in size to commercial hoppers 
and held a day’s supply. Feed level 


New Butler Stor-O-Matic tank 


The low-cost way to start 
your own profitable grain bank 


Profitable for everyone, the grain bank idea 
is sweeping the country. Feeders save the 
time-consuming job of mixing feeds . . . the 
cost of installing mixing facilities. Feed mer- 
chandisers are assured a steady volume of 
mixing and concentrate business and can 
meet the competition of on-farm mixing. 
But, how can you build the facilities to 
handle this increased business and still offer 
grain bank service at an attractive price? 
The answer is simple— 


Matic tanks. These big-capacity tanks make 


new Butler Stor-O- 


segregating grain by grade and types easy. 
Hopper bottoms and optional discharge aug- 
ers provide fast, economical grain handling. 
Weather- and vermin-tight steel construction 
assures safest storage. Expansion is fast and 
economical — just add more tanks as your 
grain bank business grows. And Butler mass 
production economies provide all this at low 
cost per bushel. 

Call or write today for full details. 


never exceeded one third the depth 
of the hopper. 

Bird Condition—In this test, de- 
beaked birds and simulated dubbed 
birds were compared with intact 
birds. Dubbing was simulated by sur- 
gically pinning up the wattles to the 
side of the head so they wouldn’t 
dangie into the feed or water. 

Water Systems—(1) “Deep Pan” 

system, which was simulated by glass 
containers 3% in. in diameter and 4 
in. deep. 
(2) “Shallow Trough” system, 
which was a shallow V-shaped trough 
with % in. water depth maintained 
by a float. 

(3) “Dew-Drop” system, consisting 

of commercial low pressure founts 
mounted overhead at the rear of the 
cage. 
Results are shown in Table 1. 
1. The amount of feed wasted in 
the drinking water can reach rather 
high amounts (3 to 4 Ib. per bird per 
year) when all-mash is fed and deep 
water pans are used. 

2. The shallow-trough, float-regu- 
lated watering system can reduce 
the loss of feed wasted in the water 
by approximately one half, compared 
to the deep-pan system. If the water 
had been running continuously in the 
trough the losses might have been 
higher. 

3. Birds will not pick up all the 
feed they lose in the waterer even 
if the water depth is as low as % in. 

4. The dew-drop system reduces 
wastage to about one tenth of the 
maximum. 

5. Dubbing of wattles did not re- 
duce wastage. 

6. Debeaking increased losses of 
feed at the waterers when mash was 
fed. However, since the saving of 
dry feed at the feeder is greater, 
debeaking may still be recommend- 
ed as a means of cutting down on 
the over-all wastage. 


FERS 


7. The most practical and effective 
means of decreasing wastage in the 
waterers appears to be a switch from 
mash to pellets, as this reduced 
losses to a near minimum, regard- 
less of the watering system. 

The savings here, of course, have 
to be weighed against the cost of 
pelleting and of whatever other man- 
agement changes are required. 
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FILE FOR INCORPORATION 


DOVER, DEL.—Vine Creek Poul- 
try Farms, Inc., has filed a charter 
of. incorperation with the secretary 
of stute’s corporation department. 
Authorized capital stock of the firm 
is $100,000. Sidney Schwach, Milford, 
Del., is serving as the resident agent. 
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ee | Cuts Production Costs 
Redeces Overhead 
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For better quality control 
have your Fortifying Premixes 
compounded by Specialists 


Enjoy the convenience, economy and quality 
control advantages of having your feed fortifiers com- 
pounded by specialists. Dawe’s Prescription Service 
provides you any practical combination and potency of 
vitamins, medicaments, or other additives, custom- 
blended and custom-packaged to your precise specifi- 
cations. 

You save the time and expense of proportioning 
and premixing micro-ingredients and minimize the 
chances of costly errors, which improves your quality 
control. Batch-size packaging simplifies your produc- 
tion. One order replaces scattered buying. You avoid 
unbalanced inventories of individual ingredients. 


Through Dawe’s Prescription Service, you get 
skill, accuracy and dependability developed in over 30 
years’ specialization in vitamin nutrition and feed forti- 
fication. Write for quotations on your fortifiers. You'll 
like Dawe’s consistent, uniform quality and fast, per- 
sonalized service. 


NTS: WAREHOUSES: 

a Chicago, Illinois Peoria, Illinois Buffalo, New York Columbus, Ohio 

‘ Druwsie prqtpries, Inc. Atlanta, Georgia + Fort Worth, Texas Denver, Colorado - Kansas City, Missouri 

Auburn, Washington Newaygo, Michigan Janesville, Wisconsin - Memphis, Tennessee 
Minneapolis, Minnesota - Roanoke, Virginia 
— Stockton, California Trenton, New Jersey 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in 
Feed Fortification 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


Los Angeles, California 


DAWE'S 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago S32, Illinois 


MEXICO— Apartado Postal 30209, VENEZUELA—Aportado 3050, Carocas 


BELGIUM—13 Courte rve des Cloires, Antwerp ITALY—Vio Negri 4, Milan 
Mexico 7, D. F. 
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A NEW LOOK... 


... at the Broiler Business 


"This presentation considers the seasonal 


demand for processed broilers and proposes 
producing broilers to a flexible schedule." 


By Dr. L. A. Wilhelm 
The Quaker Oats Co. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Data and 
charts in this presentation, which 
considers 
processed broilers and proposes 
scheduled production, covers the 


years 1953 through 1958. Although | 


Dr Wilhelm has not as yet added 
1959 information, except for minor 


exceptions this analysis stands ap- | 


plicable to current conditions. The 
author notes, for instance, that a 
year ago, when this study was pre- 
pared, he was saying that the odds 
of selling broilers in December for 
the national average annual price were 
0 out of 6. Since then, he says, the 
odds have been changed to 1 out of 7. 


¥ 


The broiler business to date has 
been largely built on the idea of de- 
creasing unit costs and increasing 
the number of units until at times 
it seems that some integrators have 
almost forgotten that a_ successful 
operator must have “profits.” 

This presentation takes into con- 
sideration the seasonal demand for 
processed broilers and proposes pro- 
ducing broilers to a schedule—but 
a flexible schedule recognizing sea- 
sonal variation in costs of production 
and opportunities for profit. 

Also is presented a case for con- 
tracting for broiler facilities 12 
months of the year with a guaran- 
tee for four grow-outs in that peri- 
od, and proposes to flex production 
numbers from a peak of 100% of ca- 
pacity to a low of 50% of capacity. 

Ideas are developed as to why this 
flexible schedule is necessary, how 
it can be done, when breeders should 
be placed and how the general me- 
chanics would work. 

It is recognized that if more than 
50% of the industry were to follow 
this plan it would lose its effective- 
ness but a new offensive plan will 
be developed before that stage is 
reached. 


CHART 1 


MONTHLY BROILER PRICE AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF ANNUAL AVERAGE BROILER PRICE 
(Alabama mid-month for the last 6 years) 


the seasonal demand for | 


Dr. L. A. Wilhelm 


AUTHOR — Dr. Wilhe!m, 
poultry development and market re- 
search, The Quaker Oats Co., Chica- 
g0, has been with the company since 
1955, when he was named manager 
of poultry feed research. He received 
his B.S. and M.S. degrees from Kan- 
ses State University and his Ph.D. 
from Purdue University. He has 
served as secretary of the Poultry 
and Egg National Board, as a mem- 
ber of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. feed and poultry sur- 
vey committees and as an advisor to 
Severa] poultry groups. 


director, 


The opinions and ideas expressed 
herein are based upon an analysis of 
data and conditions in the broiler 
business known at this time. This 
material is intended to serve as the 
basis of stimulating constructive 
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CHART 2 


THE EFFECT OF A CONSTANT SUPPLY 
OF BROILERS ON PRICE 


30 MILL. PLACED PER WEEK 


\ 
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thinking. No responsibility is assumed 
with respect to any statement or 
expression of opinion herein. 


CHART 1—This scatter diagram 
plots the annual average price of 
broilers and the percentage varia- 
tion from this average by months for 
the past six years using Alabama 
broiler prices. Actually, any given 
state or national figures could have 
been used since the monthly varia- 
tions are essentially the same. 

The previously known seasonal pat- 
tern is apparent here. 

The year is divided into quarters 
and the figures at the bottom of the 
chart give a quick resumé of the 
“odds” for that quarter, i.e.: 

1st quarter—16 out of 18 times the 
price was above the annual average; 
note January. 

2nd quarter—16 out of 18 times the 
price was above the annual average; 
note June. 

3rd quarter—14 out of 18 times the 
price was above the annual average; 
note September. 

4th quarter—1 out of 18 times the 
price was above the annual average. 


These “odds for chances of suc- 
cess” are based purely against the 
annual average which does not of 
itself guarantee a break-even or 
profit point. 

In a general way this scatter pat- 
tern shows grossly the effect of con- 
sumer demand for broiler meat, based 
on price alone. Selling broilers at the 
annual average price in no way in- 
sures a profit. Generally, however, 
selling for more than the average is 
necessary to remain in business over 
a period of time. 

It should be emphasized here that 
all of this material is based on his- 
tory—and history is constantly 
changing. However, the changes are 
much slower than most broiler men 
believe. 


CHART 2—The Effect of a Con- 
stant Supply of Broilers on Price; 30 
Million per Week (22 Major Areas)— 
Broiler price shifts with demand. 
There is no inference that the broil- 
er demand (for a year) is constant, 
but there is certainly a seasonal de- 
mand for broilers, and ever-increas- 
ing supplies at certain seasons only 


CHART 3 


THE SUPPLY OF BROILERS PLACED REQUIRED 
TO MAINTAIN A CONSTANT PRICE OF 17¢ 


22 AREA PLACEMENTS 2 MONTHS PRIOR 
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CHART 4 


NUMBER OF BROILERS (22 area placements) 
TO YIELD A CONSTANT PROFIT 


PLACING BROILERS TO DEMAND 


PLUS VARIABLE 


GROWING COSTS 
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THE BROILER SELLING BAR 


based on Uniform Returns 


| 50% 


THE BROILER SELLING BAR 
based on Average Price Odds 


PERCENT OF 
PL 


50% 


succeed in driving price lower to in- 
crease demand and move the supply 
of available chicken. 

Chart 2 shows the probable effect 
of placement of 30 million chicks per 
week on price 10 weeks later. 

The following prices would be ex- 
pected as monthly averages (figures 
in cents per pound): 


January 15.25 July 18.75 
February 16.00 August 18.75 
March 16.50 September 17.75 
April 17.25 October 15.50 
May 18.00 November 13.75 
June 18.50 December 13.50 


Again, let us emphasize that these 
would be monthly averages and ac- 
tual figures might vary 1@2¢ on 


either side of these averages. 

The data presented on this chart is 
another way of saying that Ameri- 
cans still have a greater appetite for 
any given amount of chicken between 
April and October and that the No- 
vember-December holiday period is 
not a time of good demand for broil- 
ers. 

Furthermore, this chart presents 
the strongest possible arguments for 
variable production rather than a 
constant flow of broilers. Production 
was variable in 1958 — placements 
ranged from 28 to 36 million per 
week. 
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CHART 6 
MONTHS 


THE BROILER PRICE “ODDS” BAR 
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THE BROILER SELLING BAR 


50% 


100% 


THE BROILER CHICK HATCHING BAR 


100% 100% 
50% 50% 
THE BROILER EGG SETTING BAR 
100% 


CHART 8—The Supply of Broilers 
Placed Required to Maintain a Con- 
stant Price of 17¢—Chart 3 shows the 
placements necessary to maintain a 
constant price of 17¢ ten weeks later. 
This probably most nearly represents 
the demand curve for broilers. Of 
course, as with any demand curve, it 
may change shape or shift from side 
to side as price is changed. 

The following placements would be 
necessary to maintain a uniform 
price, in assuming no additional shifts 
in the demand schedule (figures in 
millions) : 


No one will deny the real need of 
attempting to more nearly balance 
supply with demand to the end that 
chicken is both profitable to produce, 
as well as to consume. 


CHART 4 — Numbers of Broilers 
Marketed (Placements) to Yield a 
Constant Profit — Theoretically, it 
should be possible to schedule or chart 
a placement of broilers that would 
yield a constant profit for a growing 
operation. 

Chart 4 proposes to do this. Basic- 
ally this recognizes that growing costs 
—namely, feed, fuel, mortality and 


January 26.0 duly 37.4 
February 275 August 35.3 medication —- are higher at certain 
Moreh times of the year. The second small 
pril ctober . 

May 2 téecember 239 chart points out quite clearly that 
June 35.3 December 23.0 growing costs are l1¢ lb. higher in 


This is not to imply that it would 
be possible — without rigid govern- 
mental controls—or desirable to at- 


birds marketed in November-Decem- 
ber and March, and 2¢ higher in Jan- 
uary and February. 

With this background we see that 


CHART 5 


MONTHLY BROILER PRICE VARIATIONS 
IN RELATION TO ANNUAL AVERAGE 
BROILER PRICE 


MONTHS 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 
we 466664662100 
200002004566 


$ 
333 
$4 


Ave. Annual Price 


_ THE BROILER PRICE “ODDS” BAR 


1953 - 27.0 
1954 - 22.8 
7 1955 - 24.5 
ZA Good Odds 1956 - 19.2 
|_| Excellent Odds 1957 - 18.1 


1958 - 18. Ovest) 


tempt to maintain a constant price 
by varying volume industry-wide. 


in order to have the same profit po- 


CHART 7 


PERIOD OF PROFITABLE F 
AVERAGE HATCHING EGG PRODUCTION 
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CLASS 
2100 


Portable 
Electric 


Bag 
Closing 
Machine 


ERE is a handy little 
machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical. It is recommended where 
operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 


installation of large, high pro- 
duction machines, 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT — Ibs. 
Carry it anywhere. No installation; 
requires only an electrical outlet. 


@ POWERFUL — Exclusive top 
and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor 
with thumb control button. 


@ VERSATILE —Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 


wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE—Anyone ran operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


® 
Union Special MACHINE COMPANY 


Originator of Filled Bag Closing Machines 


413 North Franklin Street Chicago 10, Iilinois 


| AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


for prompt f 
shipment 

Cobalt Carbonate 


Mononhyarate 
Cobalt Nitrate —~ 
Copait Chioride 


WRITE 
) for this 24 page booklet 

| furnishing information on 
Essential Trace Elements in Plant 
& Animal Nutrition 


- 
— 


CLEVELANO 6, OHIO 
Hastings-On-Hudsen Heuston + tos Philade 


H RSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


CHART 8 


BROILER HOUSE USEAGE ON A FLEXIBLE 
DEMAND SCHEDULE 
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tential we need a marketing (place- 
ment) schedule as follows (figures in 
millions) : 


January 21.4 July 37.4 
February 22.6 August 35.3 
March 26.1 September 31.4 
April 30.8 October 26.3 
May 33.2 November 21.8 
June 35.3 December 21.0 
This is approximately 5 million 


‘fewer for January-February, 2 mil- 
‘lion fewer for March and 2 million 
more for November-December (com- 
paring the above placement schedule 
with that listed in the Chart 3 dis- 
cussion). Now for the schedule to 
maintain a constant return look at 
the graph labeled “The Broiler Sell- 
ing Bar,” based on uniform return 
(Chart 6). 

This points out simply a flexible 
schedule for marketing. Rather than 
attempting to sell the same number 
of birds each week with the limiting 
factor being the availability of chicks, 
this points out a planned increase or 
decrease based on the historical sea- 
sonal variation in demand and price 
—planned to yield the same profit 
per month for the year. 

Therefore, if a “dealer” placed 
100%—all houses to capacity—-from 


April through September when an 
average placement is 34 million per 
week, but variations from 30-40 mil- 
lion might be expected in order to 
plan for “uniform returns,” he would 
plan to market only: 

75% as many in October 

60% as many in November, Decem- 

ber, January 
65% as many in February 
75% as many in March 


The Chart 6 graph labeled “Broiler 
Selling Bar” is taken from the data 
presented in the first scatter dia- 
gram. It, too, is built on the premise 
that a broiler dealer should attempt 
to produce “to the market” cutting 
back his sales by 50% in those months 
when broiler price has always been 
below average and costs are highest. 

This analysis says a dealer should 
have his full capacity to market 
February through August but should 
plan to market only: 


The basic difference in the two 


CHART 9. Ful-O-Pep Broiler Calendar 
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proposals is essentially involved in 
costs of producing a pound of broiler, 
other than feed. 

Broilers marketed in September- 
October have no greater costs than 
those during the spring and summer. 
So, on this basis, at even the same 
price as those sold in November, 
they would yield 1¢ lb. greater return. 

The 65-75% capacity indicated for 
February-March as opposed to 100% 
again is basically the 1@2¢ greater 
cost of production so if broiler price 
were the same during this period as 
for April-September net returns 
would be 1@2¢ Ib. less. 


CHART 5—Monthly Broiler Price 
Variations in Relation to Annual Av- 
erage Broiler Price—These data were 
taken from Chart 1, which you will 
recall showed a scatter diagram by 
months of the percentage above or 
below the annual average broiler 
price, which broilers sold for in that 
month, over a six-year period. 

Here we see that for: 

January—4 out of 6 times broilers 
brought more. 

February, March, April, May —6 
out of 6 times broilers brought more. 

June — 4 out of 6 times broilers 
brought more. 

July, August — 6 out of 6 times 
broilers brought more. 

September—2 out of 6 times broil- 
ers brought more. 

October—1 out of 6 times broilers 
brought more. 

November-December—0 out of 6 
times broilers brought more. 

Perhaps a better way to illustrate 
this is with what is labeled “Broiler 
Price ‘Odds’ Bar.” We have desig- 
nated below the bar: 

0/6 or 1/5 as foolish odds. 

2/4 (Sept.) as poor odds 1:2. 

4/2 (June-Jan.) as good odds 2:1. 

6/0 as excellent odds. 

We will see more of this “odds” bar 
as the discussion progresses. 


CHART 6—Here we see again the 

“odds” bar—Our problem is just how 
to use this in applying it to our busi- 
ness. 
One of the first things we might 
consider is that we want to sell fewer 
broilers when the odds are against us 
price-wise. 

So we have a “Selling Bar.” This 
suggests that we have only half as 
many broilers to sell when the “odds” 
are foolish — October-November-De- 
cember. And 75% of our capacity in 
September when the odds are “poor” 
and 75% in January when the odds 
are “good,” but costs are up 2¢ Ib. 

If we follow a schedule of this 
kind, where does it leave us on chick 
hatching? A great many broilers are 
raised simply because the chicks are 
hatched. 

The third bar shows a proposed 
hatching schedule or “Broiler Chick 
Hatching Bar” to match up with the 
selling bar. 

The hatchery would run at: 

100% capacity December through 
June. 

75% capacity July and November. 

50% capacity August through Oc- 
tober. 

So this brings us back down the 
line to when should the eggs be set 
(three weeks earlier, naturally, but 
what does this look like)? 

The last is the “Broiler Egg Set- 
ting Bar,” or hatching egg demand 
bar. Fortunately this calls for the 
full number of eggs November 
through May when the breeder hens 
like to lay them and do the most 
efficient and cheapest job. 

However, we still need: 

75% as many eggs in June and 
October. 

50% as many eggs in July-August- 
September. 

And getting these June-September 
eggs is a bit of a problem, so let us 
next consider the breeder hen—the 
hatching egg factory. 


CHART 7—Period of Average Prof- 
itable Hatching Egg Production — 
This chart may look complicated at 
first glance. It is—just like the broil- 
er business. 

In the left-hand column we have 


the months in which breeder chicks 
could be hatched. 

Now it is necessary to make sever- 
al assumptions. You may not agree 
with them. These assumptions were 
based on the many flock records ob- 
tained — covering all the popular 
broiler-breeder strains. 

We assumed from our data that the 
average flock: 

(1) Comes into production by 6 
months of age. 

(2) Produces 75% 22 oz. eggs by 7 
months. 

(3) Lays for an additional 6 
months. 

(4) Lays 400 hatching eggs per 100 
hens per week November-May. 

(5) Lays 300 hatching eggs per 100 
hens per week May-October for fall 
hatched chicks. 

With these assumptions we have 
plotted the average period of lay for 
birds started each month. 

Also note the replica of the egg 
demand bar at the bottom of the 
chart with the dotted lines extending 
up through the chart. The shaded 

(Turn to page 36) 
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Si. knows that her calf is well taken care of if the SCHENLEY’s SOLUDRI 
is part of the feed-manufacturer’s milk replacer. 

Dairy cows also like SCHENLEY’s CORN DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
WITH SOLUBLES as a popular protein supplement. It is a favorite ingredient 
in concentrate mixture for cattle. Both SCHENLEY’s SOLUDRI and CORN 
DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS WITH SOLUBLES include GFF, the Grain Fer- 
mentation Factor. They are always fairly and realistically priced. Write or wire 


to-day. 
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Dramatic results have been obtained in the control of insect-borne 
anaplasmosis by Aureomycin in formula feeds. This has opened up 
a new summer market for feed manufacturers serving 
Southern areas ...and may be expanded still further. 


Anaplasmosis — a disease which 
reached near-epidemic proportions 
in 1958 and 1959—can be controlled 
with AUREOMYCIN® in good for- 
mula feeds. That’s the report com- 
ing from all areas in the Southland 
where this wide-spectrum antibiotic 
has been given to cattle. 

Theeffectiveness of AUREOMYCIN 
has, in fact, created a new summer 
market for a number of feed com- 
panies who have formulated special 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN to 
combat anaplasmosis. 

Since it appears that anaplas- 
mosis may be spreading to other 
areas (it has been diagnosed in 32 
states), more feed companies may 
seek the opportunity of opening up 
a new market by serving their cus- 
tomers with similar feeds. 

What is anaplasmosis ? 
Anaplasmosis is a disease caused by 
microscopic parasites that live in 
red blood cells. It is spread by ticks, 
mosquitoes and horse flies which 
bite infected animals and carry the 
disease to healthy animals. It also 
can be spread by non-sterilized vac- 
cinating needles and dehorning in- 
struments. Anaplasmosis occurs in 
late summer and fall and may be 
found almost anywhere cattle are 
raised. It is most prevalent in 
warmer areas: in the Gulf coast 


A NEW SUMMER 
MARKET FOR FEED 


CREATED BY 
AUREOMYCIN 


states, lower plain states and 
California. 

Anaplasmosis is characterized 
by anemia, fever, loss of appetite, 
loss of weight and yellow mem- 
branes. Young calves aresusceptible, 
but rarely show symptoms even 
though they undergo the disease. 
Yearling cattle show symptoms but 
rarely die. After cattle are two to 
three years of age or older, they 
show severe symptoms and up to 
50% of affected cattle may die. Re- 
covered cattle remain carriers of 
the disease but are immune. Even 
though the recovered cattle are im- 
mune, they should not be left in the 
herd but should be disposed of — as 
they may be a hazard to the remain- 
ing susceptible cattle. 


How to control anaplasmosis 
Diagnosis and treatment of ana- 
plasmosis should be left up to a 
veterinarian. If anaplasmosis is 
suspected, a veterinarian should be 
called promptly since it is essential 
to apply treatment early in the 
course of the disease. 

The one best way to control 
anaplasmosis is to prevent it by 
(1) insect control, and (2) use of 
good formula feeds containing 
AUREOMYCIN. Insect control can be 
achieved by spraying or dipping 
cattle at frequent intervals with in- 


secticides. AUREOMYCIN can be fed 
in a complete feed or in a pasture 
supplement. These feeds should be 
formulated so that the daily intake 
per animal is 0.5 milligrams of 
AUREOMYCIN per pound of body 
weight. When your feeds provide 
this recommended level, your feed 
tags can carry a disease claim for 
the prevention of anaplasmosis. 


Cyanamid promotes formula 
feeds for anaplasmosis 

The advertisement on the opposite 
page will appear during the summer 
monthsin areas where anaplasmosis 
is most prevalent. This advertise- 
ment promotes the use of formula 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN—and 
describes an experiment conducted 
at the University of Oklahoma in 
which the effectiveness of AUREO- 
MYCIN was convincingly shown. 

Feed manufacturers who may 
be interested in providing formula 
feeds for the control of anaplas- 
mosis are invited to get in touch 
with their Cyanamid Representa- 
tive who will be glad to furnish 
additional information. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 
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THERE’S ONLY 
ONE BEST Way 
TO BEAT 
ANAPLASMOSIS 


And that’s by preventing it with good formula feeds 
containing Aureomycin. Many southern cattlemen have 


done just that, and save 


Nothing has Proved as effective 
against anaplasmosis as AUREO- 
MYCIN®! This was Proved in two 
successive years, 1958 and 1959, 
when AUREOMYCIN gaveexceptionally 
fine results in preventing and 
controlling this costly, insect-borne 
disease in many southern areas. 
Says one report: “Around 15,000 
head of cattle were fed AUREOMYCIN 
in Louisiana, Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi in 1958 and less than 1% were 
affected with anaplasmosis.” In 1959, 
many more thousands of cattle were 
given AUREOMYCIN in the anaplasmo- 
Sis season with equally good results, 


This is the Program 
How do you prevent losses? This is 
the program followed by your neigh- 
boring ranchers: Provide good for- 
mula feeds containing AUREOMYcIN 
just prior to and throughout the 
Period when protection is necessary. 
Aureomycin Proved effective 
The exceptional effectiveness of 
AUREOMYCIN in controlling anaplas- 
mosis was shown in a trial conducted 
at the Oklahoma Agricultura] Ex- 
periment Station in cooperation with 
the School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Fifteen yearling steers were inocu- 
lated with anaplasmosis-infected 


What one rancher reports 
Says Mr. George Shepherd, manager Milliken 
Plantation, Lake Providence, La. - “Prior to the 
introduction of feeds containing AUREOMYCIN for 
our 1300-head herd of Aberdeen Angus cattle, our 
death losses from anaplasmosis ran about 2%. In 
addition to the 


sult of the sickness. In dollars and cents this would 
run about $400 to $500 per 100 head of cattle. 
AUREOMYCIN, I am convinced, is responsible for cut- 
ting these losses Practically to zero.” 


Feeding AUREOMYCIN for Control of anaplasmosis (120-day trial in Oklahoma) 


without aurReomycin 


Control Group 1 


Number animals 


Number inoculated 
with anaplasmosis 
Carrier blood 


Number becoming 
infected with 
anaplasmosis 
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with AUREOMYCIN 


Treated Group 2 
1 mg. per Ib 
body wt daily 


Treated Group 3 
0.5 mg. per Ib. 
body wt. daily 


d thousands of dollars. 


blood. They were then divided into 
3 groups of 5 each and placed in 
Special pens for observation. 
Starting one week after the in- 
oculation and continuing for 60 days, 
one of these groups (known as the 
“control” group) was fed a concen- 
trate without AUREOMYCIN plus free 
choice of prairie hay. The other two 


the addition of AUREOMYCIN to the 
concentrate at the levels shown in 
the table. Note in the chart below 
that none of the steers fed AUREO.- 
MYCIN became infected with ana- 
Plasmosis, while all of the animals 
not receiving AUREOMYCIN did. 

Following the 60-day feeding 
Period, the animals were removed 
from the pens and placed on pasture 
for an additional 60 days. 

At the end of the trial, 120 days 
after the experiment began and 60 
days after the feeding of AUREO- 
MYCIN was discontinued, blood sam- 
ples were taken from the 10 steers 
fed AUREOMYCIN, and injected into 
10 anaplasmosis-susceptible calves. 
None of the 10 anaplasmosis-suscep- 
tible calves was infected by the blood 
of the 10 steers fed AUREOMYCIN. 

Talk to your feed manufacturer 
Many feed companies make special 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN for 
control of anaplasmosis. Get in 
touch with your feed manufacturer 
or feed dealer. American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN 
is American Cyanamid Company's 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 
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area indicates the periods when de- 

mand for hatching eggs should be 
down to avoid selling too many Octo- 
ber, November and December broil- 
ers. 

If you attempt to match up pro- 
duction potential with period of de- 
mand, spring-hatched breeders would 
be placed in May (and April) and 
fall chicks in November (and Octo- 
ber). 

This is only a part of the story, 
however. 

How many breeders are needed? 

To hatch 100,000 chicks per week 
at the 100% time would require 
120,000 eggs per week. This would 
require 30,000 breeder hens during 
the period or 35,000 plus males after 
blood testing or starting approxi- 
mately 40,000 day-old pullets. 

This same schedule would call for 
60,000 hatching eggs for July, August, 
September and 80,000 for October. 
This would require an average of 
18,000 hens or the placement of 25,000 
pullet chicks for the November peri- 
od. 


This proposal is a radical depar- 
ture from that advocated by some 
breeders. Their strains will “lay 
longer, lay sooner, lay larger eggs, 
lay more eggs.” 

We're trying here to deal with fair- 
ly well established “averages” and 
view the problem dispassionately. 
Some flocks will do better—but will 
30 flocks average better? 


CHART 8—Broiler House Usage on 
a Flexible Demand Schedule—So far 
we have examined various facets of 
the seasonality of broiler demand, de- 
mand-supply-price relationships, flex- 
ing broiler production for a dealer 
and the placement of breeder flocks 
for flexible demand with broiler place- 
ments. 

One of the “pressure points” in the 
broiler business is the broiler grower 
and his houses. If any dealer went on 
a flexible placement schedule could 
he keep his broiler growers? Or when 
he cut back, would the grower sim- 
ply switch to another dealer? 


Chart 7 presupposes the dealer has 


drawn up a contract with his grow- 
ers, whereby the houses are contract- 
ed to dealer for four broods of broil- 
ers per year. 

In order to handle 100,000 broiler 
placements per week at the peak and 
shrink to 50-60,000 for fall sale, it 
would require 50 houses averaging 
21,000 broilers each. This is calcu- 
lated on the basis of an 8-week grow- 
ing period—but a 10-week safety and 
cleaning interval for each brood. 

With this proposal of the 50 houses 
we would get the following usage if 
we started with 50 new growers: 

32 weeks—25 houses 

33 weeks— 3 houses 

34 weeks— 5 houses 

35 weeks— 5 houses 

36 weeks— 4 houses 

37 weeks— 4 houses 

38 weeks— 4 houses 

In actual use, most growers would 
utilize their facilities about 70% of 
the time. If more broiler dealers 
would utilize a comparable long- 
range planning chart, each grower’s 


RUGGED 


RUGGED MULTIWALLS AND RAYMOND SERVICE benefit every phase of your 


operation. Whether you need help on delivery. . 
. engineering.. 


printing ... skid-proofing.. 


not contact him now? 


mond BAG CORPORATION 
Middletown, Ohio + A Division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
Atlanta + Baltimore + Chicago + Kansas City + Louisville - New York 


. design... 


extensible papers ... 
. or special problems, check with a Raymond 
representative—his wide experience in multiwall packaging can save you money. Why 


“Maker of RUGGED MULTI WALL PACKAGING for Industry” 


work and vacation periods could be 
scheduled in advance. And since the 
house is under contract he would not 
be growing broilers during that 
period. 
CHART 9—Ful-O-Pep Broiler C} 

endar—This is a device meant to ai\ 
the D/R, dealer or serviceman in 


keeping the grower plans under con- | 


trol and in aiding the grower in re- 
viewing his plans readily. This has 
been printed as a vest pocket folder. 

Note that the year has been divided 
into quarters, but it is a slightly dif- 
ferent grouping. They are grouped 
primarily according to price and 
profit opportunities. The first quarter 
simply shows when chicks should be 
started to sell in February-March- 
April. 

The starting dates listed are Tues- 
days. In the next space the actual 
date started can be written in. The 
shaded areas in the third and fourth 
quarters indicate times when histo- 
rically broiler price has been below 
the annual average price. Christmas 
and New Year’s weeks are heavily 
shaded simply to draw attention to 
the usual difficulties, and frequent 
price disturbances during these peri- 
ods. 


The dates when broilers will be 4 
weeks old are highlighted because 
this is the time when the birds are 
shifted from Ful-O-Pep broiler pre- 
starter to Ful-O-Pep broiler mash. 

This calendar will permit the grow- 
er to underline the weeks when he 
plans on starting broilers throughout 
the entire year. 


Firm Hosts Dealers 
Of Purchased Company 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS.—Dough- 
boy Industries played host recently 
to a group of Iowa feed dealers with 
whom the company will now be work- 
ing as a result of the recent ac- 
quisition of a controlling interest in 
Ames Reliable Products of Ames, 
Iowa. 

The dealers, accompanied by execu- 
tives and salesmen of the Ames or- 
ganization, came to New Richmond 
in a chartered bus and spent two 
days at a “get-acquainted” session 
which included conferences and tours 
of the company’s facilities. 

The group received an official wel- 
come from Edwin J. Cashman, 
Doughboy president, at a luncheon 
at Lowell Inn, Stillwater, Minn. They 
also heard from Laton M. Hender- 
son, vice president of the Doughboy 
feed division, who introduced Dough- 
boy representatives. 

Following the luncheon the group 
visited the Doughboy research and 
demonstration farm. The dealers also 
went on a tour of the company’s 
feed plant and the quality control 
laboratory. 

Robert Ahlin, Doughboy director 
of research, explained the operation 
of the farm to the visitors from 
they Hawkeye State. 

During the tour program, a visit 
was made to a farm near New Rich- 
mond to see the remodeling of a 
former dairy shed into a multiple 
farrowing hog building to produce 
feeder pigs. 

Mr. Henderson told the group that 
the change to the new line of feeds 
in Iowa this summer will feature 
“a combination of the best formulas 
of Ames products with the best of 


Doughboy feeds.” 
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4110 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Ill 
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When other drugs fail against 


coxy breaks... 


THE ONLY COCCIDIOSTAT 
EFFECTIVE AGAINST ALL 
IMPORTANT COCCIDIAL SPECIES 


No other drug can match the effectiveness, safety, and economy of 
S.Q. in treating outbreaks of coccidiosis in chicks, poults, pullets— 
and birds in production. Unlike other drugs, $.Q. works best during 
the all-important 72- to 96-hour period after infection, when coc- 
cidia are most vulnerable to medication. 


S.Q.—used promptly at therapeutic levels—will check coxy outbreaks 
... Cut losses by holding mortality and stunting to a minimum... 
keep flocks on feed until the outbreak is under control. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co,, Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


M 
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Mitchell 9-0386 (Kansas City) 


7501 Mission Road 
Prairie Village 15, Kansas 
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Pelleted Hay for Dairy Cattle 


“For the time being, the feeding of 


finely-ground and pelleted hay to lactating 
cows must be practiced with due caution." 


By Dr. Magnar Ronning 
University of Colifornic 


The appealing aspect of pelleted 
hay for dairy cattle is the potential 
economy which may be realized from 
mechanical methods of handling and 
from compact bulk storage. Some, er- 
roneously, have hoped for a nutrition- 
ally superior hay through pelleting. 

Possibly, cows could be induced to 
consume more hay when pelleted, but 
the mechanical process of grinding 
and pelleting should not be expected 
to alter other nutritional qualities. 

The discouraging aspect of pelleted 
hay for dairy cattle is the matter of 
the potential depression of fat pro- 
duction. Conditions under which the 
fat percentage of milk wili be de- 
pressed are not well recognized and 
the reason for the depression is not 
well understood. 

Some of the earliest and still most 
frequently cited work with pelleted 
hay was conducted by Powell in 
about 1939-41. He concluded that the 
grinding and pelleting of hay reduced 
the butterfat. Careful analysis of his 
results, however, reveals that the hay 
consumption was relatively low in 
the implicated rations. 

Others, including Tyznik and Allen 
at Wisconsin and Balch and cowork- 
ers in England, have shown that low 
hay intake, even when fed in the long 
form on the order of 6 Ib. or less, will 
cause a decrease in the fat content of 
milk. There was some indication in 
Powell's work that the grinding of 
roughage intensified this response. 


Intake Is Important 

The importance of the level of 
roughage intake when fed as ground 
and pelleted hay is apparent from 
two trials conducted by Porter and 
coworkers at Connecticut. In the first 
trial, only a slight decrease in the 
butterfat percentage of milk was ob- 
served. Total butterfat production 
was not affected and, since milk pro- 
duction was increased slightly, these 
results are in line with the commonly 
accepted inverse relationship between 
level of milk production and butter- 
fat percentage. 

In the second trial, a real drop in 
butterfat percentage was associated 
with the pelleted hay ration. In this 
case, however, the consumption of 
roughage in the form of pelleted hay 
was some 30% lower than that of 
other forms, the unpalatability ap- 
parently being due to the use of an 
extremely hard pellet. 

This response indicated that there 
may be an interaction between the 
physical form of the roughage and 
the level of roughage intake as re- 
lated to butterfat production. 

Another way of interpreting such 
results would be that as concentrate 
intakes are increased at the expense 
of roughage intakes, butterfat pro- 


conjunction with the roughage. Balch 
and associates in England found that 
flaked maize, a concentrate prepara- 
tion involving steam heating of corn, 
caused a greater depression in butter- 
fat than ground corn. The fat-de- 
pressing diets involved in these stud- 
ies were low roughage diets, involv- 
ing both long hay and ground and 
cubed or pelleted hay. 

Shaw and coworkers at Maryland 
in a more limited study have shown 
similar results. When 28 to 32 Ib. of 
ground and pelleted alfalfa hay were 
fed, there was no depression in milk 
fat below that produced when long 
hay was fed. The feeding of 26 lb. of 
pelleted hay and 4 Ib. of ground corn 
resulted in a 13% decrease in fat pro- 
duction, but when 4 lb. of steam- 
heated, crimped corn was fed, butter- 
fat production dropped 53%. 

The fat depression on the heated 
corn ration became evident sooner, 
being observed in 18 days, whereas 
40 days were required to observe the 
smaller decrease on the ration with 
unheated ground corn. 

The fineness of grind prior to pel- 
leting has been implicated as affect- 
ing the degree of butterfat drop, but 
this has not been investigated thor- 
oughly. Unfortunately, in much of 
the reported work the size of the par- 
ticle of the ground material has not 
been stipulated. 

Jones and co-workers at Oregon re- 
ported only slightly lower butterfat 
content of milk produced from pellets 
which had been made from hay 
ground through a 5/16” screen as 
compared to baled hay. Milk produced 
from baled hay contained 4.13% but- 
terfat as compared to 4% from the 
pellets and, while the difference was 
reported as statistically significant, 
it obviously is not important. 

In a trial at Davis (see table 2), 
no effect upon the butterfat percent- 
age was observed when chopped hay 
was compared to pellets made from 
3/16” grind hay. In the other trial at 
Davis, referred to earlier, in which a 
1/16” grind was involved, there was 
a considerable decrease in butterfat 
production when the cows were 
switched to pelleted hay. On the basis 
of a standardization period these cows 
were expected to produce milk con- 
taining 3.5 to 4% butterfat, but the 
highest fat content was only 2.6% on 
the all-hay pellets. 

Reports from field tests, on the 
other hand, have indicated that but- 
terfat has decreased even when very 
coarse pellets have been used. In 
most of these cases, however, rela- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Magnar 
Ronning, of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s animal husbandry depart- 
ment, presented this information on 
the study of pelleted hay for dairy 
cattle at the last California Animal 
Husbandry Conference. 


tively high levels of concentrate feed- 
ing have been involved, ranging from 
30 to 45% of the ration. No informa- 
tion is available with regard to use 
of such pellets with lower levels of 
concentrate feeding. 

Very little information is available 
regarding the performance of milk 
cows when fed pelleted hay for long 
periods of time. Hyperkeratinization 
of the rumen wall has been observed 
with steers which have been fed on 
pelleted roughage rations. 

What effect this condition might 
have on the performance of the ani- 
mal is not known. Dairy cows fed 
pelleted rations for over six months 
at Davis have not shown any adverse 
response with respect to general 
health, especially from the standpoint 
of rumen function. Immediately after 
feeding, all animals demonstrate a 
mild tympany but no problems with 
bloat have been encountered. 

Two cows which had been on the 
pelleted rations for four to six weeks 
were subjected to exploratory rumen- 
otomies and in each case the rumen 
was found to be in excellent condi- 
tion. 

The reason for the drop in butter- 
fat due to the feeding of ground and 
pelleted hay is not understood. In 
the case of low-roughage, fat-de- 
pressing diets, it has been shown that 
there is a shift in the proportions of 
volatile fatty acids produced by ru- 
men fermentation. Thus, there is rel- 
atively more propionic acid produced 
as compared to acetic acid. 

Acetic acid has been shown to be a 
direct precursor of milk fat, and it 
has, therefore, been theorized that 
the relatively lower level of acetic 
acid could account for the lowered 
rate of butterfat production. Wis- 
consin workers were able to restore 
fat production to normal s'mply by 
drenching their cows with one pound 
of sodium acetate, a salt of acetic 
acid. 

Similar observations have been 
made with pelleted hay rations. 
Whereas, on normal intakes of long 
hay, acetic acid represents about 70% 
and propionic acid about 20% of the 
total volatile fatty acids produced; 
on pelleted rations associated with a 
depression of the butterfat the pro- 
portions have been reported to be 
about 50% acetic and 30% propionic. 

Preliminary work at Davis has in- 
dicated proportions of 70% and 15% 
for acetic and propionic acid, respec- 
tively, with long hay rations. On ra- 
tions containing pellets made from 
hay ground to a 1/16” fineness, the 
proportion appears to shift to about 
60% acetic and 20% propionic. When 
replacing such pellets with others in- 

(Turn to page 42) 


TABLE 1. The Response of Lactating Cows to Finely Ground and Pelleted Alfalfa 
Hay When Fed Without Concentrate and With Concentrate at Varying Levels of Intake 


Concentrate level 


duction may be depressed, perhaps = 
3 more markedly in the case of ground 0% 15% 30% 45% 
- and pelleted hay. This was shown | |), 
tk prdouction, ib. per day ...........0cceeee 30.2 33.1 35.9 33.1 
rather clearly in a trial just complet- | pistertat production, ib. per day ............... 0.792 0.838 0.756 0.713 
ed at Davis. 2.6 2.5 2.1 2.1 
Pellets were prepared by grinding | Live weight gain, ib. per day ...........00.00s 1.10 0.81 1.16 0.79 
é alfalfa hay through a 1/16” screen | pry matter intake, ib. per day ..............00e 35.4 34.8 36.7 33.6 
e and compressing the ground material From hay, Ib. per day ........66..ccesueee 35.4 29.6 25.7 18.5 
. through a 4” round-hole die. Three From concentrate, Ib. per day ..............- 0 6.2 11.0 15.1 
>= other types of pellets were prepared 
— in the same manner, but including a ABLE ; 
concentrate mix at the rates of 15, 2. The and Chopped Alfalfa Hay 
= ra) 30, and 45%. The concentrate con- Concentrates ; 
f= =) sisted of barley, 40%; millrun, 40%; Pelieted Chopped 
<x — Vv and dried beet pulp, 20%. The four Pelleted Chopped hay plus hay plus , 
—_— pellets were compared in a 175-day, hay hay conc. cone. } 
S 2 switch-over feeding trial with lactat- ten } 
Another condition which may in- | contentrate % of DM. 
beamed fluence the depression of Live weight gain, Ib. per day ............. 1.67 0.12 1.25 0.41 
fm} the type of concentrate feed used in 
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The best in feed phosphates Binagpoe 


Testing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- 
ence in the biological availability of phosphorus sources. 


Below-requirement phosphorus level— When testing at practical levels the 
the difference in biological availability difference in biological availability 


is undeniable. cannot be accurately gi 
48 
40 
32 4 


Percent Supplemental Phosphorus 


Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC test” of feed phos- 
phate value — the testing technique used to maintain the high biological value of DYNAFOS. 


CAN YOU BE “PRACTICAL” WHEN TESTING 
FOR BIOLOGICAL AVAILABILITY OF 
PHOSPHORUS ...AND STILL BE ACCURATE? 


The answer is an emphatic no! 

Testing phosphorus at a “practical” level — that 
is, comparing test phosphorus sources in typical com- 
mercial formula feeds — cannot show the true dif- 
ference in biological availability. That’s because the 
low biological availability of inferior feed phosphates 

Only a scientific test technique can accurately 
measure phosphorus value. Each source must be fed 
at levels below the optimum amount required for 
good health and growth. By adding each phos- 
phorus source to the test ration at several below- 


is “covered up” by phosphorus in the test ration. . 


requirement levels, we can chart biological response 
curves that show true comparisons of nutritional 
value. 

Testing at below-requirement levels — combined 
with the highly sensitive bone ash method of meas- 
uring actual phosphorus utilization by the animal 
— provides the basis of the IMC Biological Assay 
of Phosphorus Availability. This is the test IMC 
uses to guard the consistent high biological avail- 
ability of DYNAFOS — your most valuable feed 
phosphate. For further information on the test and 
the product, write c/o the address below. 24-60 


INTERNATIONAL CHEMIGAL CORPORATION 


*TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) * SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia 
° A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampc. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (ili.) * JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) * B. A, LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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gives growers approved 
coccidiosis control 
right up to market time! 


E . New development in coccidiostats and the grower can act fast to market 
Pass. requires no withdrawal period . . . _ his birds at the most profitable time. 

oy (ie, won't harm layers er farm enimels, if Zoamix will not injure laying hens and 
‘ae other farm animals if accidentally fed 
ap coccidiosis! ins to them. It’s safe to mix with any chick 
Bt starter or broiler mix without affecting 


the ingredients, nutrients, or other addi- 


Zoamix containing Zoalene added to 
tives in the formula. It’s safe for mill 


your feed formula gives broilers better 


protection against coccidiosis, allows 
greater feed efficiency, allows faster 
weight gains, plus an extra margin of 
safety available in no other coccidiostat! 


Zoamix has been approved for feeding 
to broilers right up to the time they are 


workers or growers to handle. 


And best of all, Zoamix is unexcelled as 
a coccidiostat. In fact, feed manufac- 
turer's research laboratory tests show 
Zoamix is superior to eight of nine 
leading coccidiostats . . . and equally as 


effective as the other one—yet superior 
to that one in feed conversion and rate 
of gain, as shown in the following table: 


; shipped to the market! That means no 
Ye withdrawal period, no need to switch to 
eae a new feed formula prior to shipment, 


RATE OF GAIN 
es AND FEED CONVERSION COMPARISONS 


A B D E F Totals 
Comparetve Tose 15 | 6 | 5 | 6 94 
= 
1] of 8] Of] 10 
z erence 
| Weigh o} of 1} 0] o 1 
; 2| 4 
Zoamix is available now in commercial quantities at centrally located points 
‘is | a ; throughout the country. Write Dow for assistance in labeling, or for technical 


help. The address: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemicals Sales 
Department, Midland, Michigan. 
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_ THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ae MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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SELLIN' SAM 


DOG FOOD 


= 
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“| don't think | was cut out for this job.” 


volving a 3/16” grind, however, the 
relative amounts of acetic and pro- 
pionic acid appear to be comparable 
to those observed with long hay. 

The significance of the shift in the 
proportion between the volatile fatty 
acids is not clearly understood. Of 
more importance, perhaps, will be de- 
terminations of rates of production 
of these various acids, especially with 
respect to time after feeding. Such 
investigations are now being conduct- 


ed at Davis, but the work has not 
progressed to a point at which any 
prediction of results could be justi- 
fied 


The depression of butterfat can be 
prevented by the feeding of some 
long roughage, equivalent to about 
6 to 10 lb. of hay. Even lower 
amounts might be effective, but spe- 
cific amounts cannot be stated with 
full assurance of safety. 


In trials conducted at Davis, some 


recovery was observed when fat-de- 
pressing, pelleted hay rations were 
supplemented with as little as 2 and 
4 lb. of long hay daily, but it appeared 
that for most cows the maximum ef- 
fect was not obtained until 6 Ib. long 
hay were fed. No fat-depressing ef- 
fects were observed by Addis in trials 
conducted in Riverside County when 
about 20 Ib. of pelleted hay were fed 
in combination with about 40 Ib. corn 
silage. 

For the time being, the feeding of 
finely-ground and pelleted hay to lac- 
tating cows must be practiced with 
due caution. The butterfat percentage 
of the milk produced might decrease, 
in some cases very markedly. The 
depression of milk fat production 
may be especially severe in rations 
involving high concentrate intakes, of 
the order of 30% or more of the ra- 
tion. 

The fineness of grind has been sug- 
gested -as influencing the extent of 
the drop in butterfat, but much more 
concrete data need to be collected be- 
fore any definite statements can be 
made in this regard. The effect upon 
butterfat production may be pre- 
vented by the feeding of long rough- 
age equivalent to at least 6 lb. long 
hay, in conjunction with the pelleted 
hay. 


Gaddis Appoint 
Two New Distributors 


WALFORD, IOWA—Gaddis Bros. 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. Walford, 
has announced the appointment of 
two new distributors for the Pak- 
Master line of self-unloading bulk 
feed bodies and lime and fertilizer 
spreaders. 

Capitol Trailer & Body Co., Spring- 
field, Ill., has been named distributor 
in central Illinois, and Twin-State 
Equipment Co., Charlotte, N.C., has 
been assigned a distributorship in 
North and South Carolina. 

Gaddis Bros. officials said com- 
plete parts and service will be avail- 
able for most all makes of spread- 
ers and feed bodies. Demonstrator 
units will be utilized to assist sales. 


Appointments Made 
By Century Chemical 


NEW YORK—Two new members 
of the board of directors and a new 
sales manager have been announced 
by Century Chem- 
ical Corp., New 
York. 

Philip H. Me- 
Laughlin is the 
new general sales 
manager, a posi- 
tion recently 
created because of 
rapidly expanding 
sales operations 
both in the U.S. 
ac Philip McLaughlin 
dore S. Hodgins, president. Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin will be responsible for all 
phases of the firm’s sales and mar- 
keting activities, including planning, 
organization and coordination. 

The new members of the board of 
directors are Emmons Blodgett, vice 
president of Stone and Webster Secu- 
rities Corp., and Arnold Dom, of the 
law firm Cahill, Gordon, Reindel and 
Ohl. 

Before joining Century, Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin was manager of the sales 
department and technical service de- 
partment of Stauffer Chemical Co. 
He holds degrees from Brown Uni- 
versity and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Century Chemical manufactures 
various chemicals and sells antibio- 
tics, biologicals and veterinary sup- 
plies. 


FEED MAN HONORED 

HEBER SPRINGS, ARK.—J. J. 
DeBusk, Heber Springs feed man, has 
received the Master Award for Serv- 
ice to Agriculture from the Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Mr, DeBusk, owner of the Red 
River Feed Co. and the Red River 
Feed Mill, both of Heber Springs, was 
presented the award at a recognition 
meeting at LaFayette Hotel in Lit- 
tle Rock by Tom B. Bradley, disirict 
manager for McMillen. 


layers seem to be made of eggs... 


when feed contains Tecmangam 


For productive, healthy flocks manganese is essential 
—and Tecmangam is an idea! source for this vital 
element. 

Tecmangam contains 75-78% manganese sulphate 
in a completely soluble, readily assimilable form. It is 
easy to add to feed. Free-flowing, non-dusting, 
Tecmangam is a clean material to work with. 

In addition, Tecmangam helps chicks remain free 
of perosis. Egg shell breakage is reduced. Hatchabil- 
ity is improved. 

Provide an adequate level of manganese in your 
feed by adding one pound of Tecmangam to every ton. 


Eastman manganese sulphate 


Eastman ciemical pRovUcts, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE - Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
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This Map is your “Shortcut’’ 
to faster delivery of . 


On this mop you will see 19 cities printed in green. In these cities are Thompson-Hayward’s 
19 branch sales offices and warehouses where full inventories of T-H chemical feed 
additives are stored. When your order is received it is routed to the T-H warehouse 
nearest you to be filled—assuring the fastest, most reliable delivery service possible. 

Even when it is necessary to fill special orders in our home office in Kansas City, Mo., you 
still get faster delivery, because our large fleet of trucks is constantly “on the move” 
carrying T-H products to all four corners of our distribution area 


No other supplier to the feed manufacturing industry offers such a complete, 
widespread network of branch offices and worehouses. Consequently, no other supplier 

can offer you os prompt or as consistent a source of feed chemical additives from 
stocks that are loccted practically right in 


service, these 19 sales offices also offer you 
| convenient access to the T-H nutritional services available from our nutritional 
St 5 staff in Kansas City. At each branch office Thompson-Hayward has one or more 
sales representatives whose job it is to serve you in every way possible. 
Completely familiar with the local conditions, many of these men have lived most of 
their lives in the areas they serve. They stand ready at all times to provide you with 
any nutritional information you may need—at no obligation, of course. 


FEED CHEMICAL DIVIS 


10 
THOMPSO N-HAYWARD 


2915 Southwest Boulevard Kansas City, Missouri 
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\ 
your own backyard. 
| me 
addition to “johnny-on-the-spot” delivery 4 B 
| 
For additional information, 
contact your nearest 
; T-H sales representative 
| 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


Convention 
Calendar 


GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


Paul Ave., Milwaukee. be 
dune 8-9—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Merrill D. Sather, AGED, 
June 17—New Mexico Grain & 


Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 
June 9— Ohio Beef Cattle Day; | Feed Dealers Assn.; Murray Hotel, 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- | Silver City; sec., Parley Jensen, P.O. 
tion, Northwestern Substation, Hoyt- | Box 616, Albuquerque. 
ville. 


2690 E. Foothill Bivd. 
Pasadena, California 


Aug. 2-3—Mid-South Soybean and 
June 12-14—Eastern Federation of | Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Paul C. Hughes, 
P.O. Box 692, Blytheville, Ark. 

W. Kelly, Poultry Science Dept.; co- 
sponsored by North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 44, Mocksville. 

1961 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Supterintendents; Baker Ho- 
tel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade Bldg., | 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed / 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, | 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bldg., Hutchinson. } 
May 7-10—American Feed Manu- j 


facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 


Feed Merchants, Inc., Whiteface Inn, 
Lake Placid, N.Y.; exec. director, 
Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 13-15 — American Association 
of Feed Microscopists; Hilton Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 14-15 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium : 
(Exhibits) and Thomas Jefferson a 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
Walsh, Box 567, Montgomery. 

June 14-15— Ohio Elevator Man- 
agement Clinic; Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus; George G. Greenleaf, 
sec., Ohio Grain and Feed Dealers 
Assn., Inc., 5625 N. High St., P. O. 
Box 121, Worthington. 

June 14-17—NEPPOCO Egg Quality 


School; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
- a en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, N.J. 
TRUCKLI 
facturers Assn.; Jasper Park, Alber- 


(Turn to CALENDAR, page 70) 


Introducing a big brother to the famous Ehrsam line of 
trucklifts. This mew 25-horsepower, 30,000-pound lift is LONFOSCO with Colloidal 
Clay 


especially designed to meet today’s heaviest lifting de- 


THE EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. mands. It handles both straight trucks and semi-trailers with 
ENTERPRISE © KANSAS a simple, speedy change from lifting cradle to lifting sling. 
BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA, GEORGIA; The same rugged construction and fine engineering that 05-05-89 Bars Sh, Guaha, ed. 


i have made Ehrsam trucklifts the field standard f i 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS; DENVER, COLORADO; a ; Standard for quality 
DES MOINES, IOWA; FORT WORTH, TEXAS, are built into this new 30,000-pound lift. The first Ehrsam 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA; KANSAS city,  *rucklift went into the field over a quarter of a century ago 


KANSAS; PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA; is Still in steady service today. ud Pp 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA; SAN FRANCISCO, __ Contact the home office or any branch office for further | F E E DS 
CALIFORNIA. information about this fine new lift, or the standard 10-HP, “ARE: FAST SEWERS 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: THOMER Equip. 7 ¥2-HP, or 5-HP units. Pay Wey Feed Mills, tne 


Kansos City, Mo. 


MENT CO. ¢ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


\ 
6or June 5-9—Association of Food and 
Drug Officials; Baker Hotel, Dallas, New Listings 
SERVICE Po Texas; sec. J. F. Lakey, Director, 
, ‘ Division of Food and Drugs, Texas For the convenience of readers who 
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Protein and Amino Acid 
Nutrition of Turkeys 


A Review of Pertinent Research Reports on Protein 
Requirements and Amino Acid Supplementation 


Protein requirements are difficult 
to state with precision, since proteins 
are composed of amino acids and, 
therefore, depend upon the makeup of 
these building blocks. Further, pro- 
tein and amino acid requirements are 
dependent upon the amount and prob- 
ably kind of dietary energy. Specific 
amino acid requirements depend not 
only on the levels of protein and en- 
ergy present but also on the presence 
of other amino acids. 

Notwithstanding these problems, it 
has indeed been useful to speak of 
percentage protein requirements, 
since most formulations contain ma- 
jor common factors. For example, 
many rations are based upon liberal 
use of corn and soybean meal and 
contain smaller amounts of other in- 
gredients. 

Nevertheless, as nutrition science 
advances and more varied ingredients 
are utilized in formulations, nutrition- 
ists will consider many of the prac- 
tices which are now acceptable as 
being of historical interest only and 
completely unsatisfactory. 


NRC REQUIREMENTS—The Na- 
tional Research Council stated in 
1954 that the total protein require- 
ment of starting poults (0-8 weeks) 


was 28% and of growing turkeys (8- - 


16 weeks) was 20% of the diet. 
Breeding turkeys were listed as re- 
quiring 15% protein. No protein re- 
quirements were given for turkeys 
from 16 weeks of age until the breed- 
ing period. 

The amino acid requirements for 
turkeys as given by NRC indicated 
that starting poults require 16% 
arginine, 15% lysine, 0.87% methio- 
nine (of which cystine can replace 
0.35%), 0.26% tryptophan, 1.0% gly- 
cine, and 0.84% isoleucine. There are 
some serious omissions in the require- 
ments of other amino acids and per- 
sons working with amino acid re- 
quirements of poults frequently uti- 
lize the chick’s requirement and mul- 
tiply it by 1.4, on the basis that the 
poult requires this proportion of ad- 
ditional protein. Such a calculation 
was used by Waibel (1959) in esti- 
mating requirements. Most of the 
basic work on amino acid require- 
ments of young turkeys was done by 
Kratzer and his associates at the Uni- 
versity of California from 10 to 15 
years ago. A good review of this 
work is given ty Almquist (1952). 

The original Subcommittee on 
Poultry Nutrition of the National Re- 
search Council in 1944 indicated the 
protein requirement of the turkey 
was 24% of the ration. This estimate 
was increased to 28% in the 1950 re- 
vision. Fritz, Halpin, and Hooper re- 
ported in 1947 that protein levels 


By DR. PAUL WAIBEL 
University of Minnesota 


above 26% were required for maxi- 
mum early poult growth. Scott, Heu- 
ser, and Norris reported in 1948 that 
24% protein was adequate with a low 
energy ration, whereas 28-30% pro- 
tein was required when a ration high- 
er in energy was employed. Calcula- 
tion by the author of the energy con- 
tent of the latter diets using the data 
of Fraps (1946) indicates values of 
about 700 and 830 productive energy 
Calories (PE Cal) per pound for 
these rations, respectively. 


STARTING POULTS—wWith diets 
containing principally corn and soy- 
bean meal, it appears that 28% 
protein is adequate for starting 
poults. This is shown in Figure 1 
from a report by Waibel (1958). 
Although growth rate of the Broad 
Breasted Bronze (BBB) poults was 
variable due to formulation changes, 
28% protein was in all cases su- 
perior to 24% protein. Generally, 
32% protein was no better than 28% 
protein. 

More recent work (Waibel, 1959) 
indicates that a similar diet contain- 
ing 10% added fat normally yielded 
an added growth response when the 
protein level was increased above 
28%. Poults receiving 28% protein 
and no added fat (Calorie (PE): pro- 
tein ratio (C/P), 29.7) achieved the 
weight of 593 grams in 4 weeks. 
Either adding 10% fat to this diet 
(C/P 35.1) or increasing the protein 
to 32% (C/P 24.5) did not change the 
rate of growth. However, combining 
the added protein with the added fat 
(C/P 29.3) increased the rate of 
growth to 676 grams. The work of 
Dunkelgod and Thayer (1957) also 
indicates that with diets of very high 
energy, the protein requirement may 
be 32% or more. This work was done 
with a semi-purified ration. 

When a 26% protein diet was fed 
to BBB poults with energy levels 
varying from 670 to 865 PE Cal/Ib., 
Ferguson et al. (1956) found that the 
best growth at 8 weeks was obtained 
with males and females fed a diet 
containing a C/P of approximately 
29. 


In an interesting paper which 
showed the effect of Calorie-protein 
ratio and added fat on the growth 
and carcass composition of Maryland 
White poults, Donaldson et al. (1958) 
determined that with a semi-purified 
diet containing 3% added corn oil, a 
C/P of 27 gave the best growth rate 
and less protein resulted in poorer 
growth, while with diets containing 
10.5 or 18% added corn oil, the tur- 
key could perform satisfactorily with 
a much wider C/P, close to 40 to 1. 

In an experiment utilizing C/P ra- 
tios of 24, 27, and 30, with protein 


TABLE |. Approximate Optimum Energy-Protein Ratios for Turkey Rations as 


——Protein requirements at:—— 


Estimated by M. L. Scott (1958 . 


Medium energy High energy Productive 

Age of levels levels energy-protein 
turkeys (830-900 PE*) (950-1020 PE*) ratio 
weeks % protein % protein Cal./1% protein 

4-8 28 32 29-31 

4-8 24 27 35-37 

8-12 20 23 43-45 
12-18 18 20 48-50 
18-22 16 18 54-56 
22-26 14 16 59-64 


*Calories of productive energy per pound of ration. 


varying from 26 to 32% and energy 
varying from 624-960 PE Cal/Ib., At- 
kinson et al. (1957) found that in all 
cases the ratio of 30 gave optimum 
growth and feed efficiency for BBB 
poults. At the varying energy levels, 
C/P ratios narrower than 30 were 
not required. Regardless of the C/P 
ratios, growth was depressed if the 
ration did not contain at least 840 
PE Cal/Ib. in two of the three experi- 
ments. 

In a study utilizing 6 isocaloric ra- 
tions (842 PE Cal/Ib.) for BBB poults 
(0-8 weeks) and with protein levels 
between 22 and 32%, Day and Hill 
(1957) found the best growth at 
30.1% protein, with a C/P of 28.0. 

In a series of experiments with 
BBB poults, utilizing widely varying 
protein and energy levels, Balloun et 
al. (1959) reported that the chief ef- 
fect of increasing protein was greater 
weight gains while increasing energy 
usually increased growth and im- 
proved feed efficiency. These workers 
stated that the ratio of protein to 
energy in the diet was of relatively 
minor importance as compared to 
simple protein and energy effects. It 
was shown, for example, that with a 
26% protein ration, a C/P of 33 gave 
a superior performance to all diets of 
narrower C/P. 

However, this diet contained 870 PE 
Cal/lb. while diets of narrower C/P 
contained less energy ranging all the 
way to 650 PE Cal/lb. Thus, while 
protein was theoretically deficient at 
C/P 33, energy was at least ade- 
quate. By going to diets of narrower 
C/P, growth was retarded because 
diet energy became limiting. These 
workers did, however, find significant 
protein-energy interactions when 
either energy or protein was grossly 
inadequate. 

Methionine Supplementation — As 
far back as 1948, Bird et al (1948) 


Dr. Paul E. Waibel 


AUTHOR—Dr. Paul E. Waibel, asso- 
ciate professor in the department of 
poultry husbandry, Institute of Agri- 
culture, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, has research interests in gen- 
eral poultry nutrition, including stud- 
ies of antibiotics, vitamins, unidenti- 
fied factors, protein, energy and car- 
cass quality with chickens and tur- 
keys. He was a teaching assistant at 
the University of Wisconsin where he 
received his M.S. and Ph.D. degrees, 
becoming a research associate in 1953 
at Cornell University. He has been 
at Minnesota since 1954. His B.S. de- 
gree was obtained at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. Dr. Waibel is a native of Haw- 
thorne, 


found that with high soybean meal 
diets containing 22-23% protein, 
Beltsville Small White (BSW) tur- 
key poults responded markedly to the 
addition of 0.05-0.2% DL-methionine. 

Saxena and McGinnis (1952) re- 
ported that methionine did not ap- 
pear to improve the growth rate of 
BBB turkeys receiving a diet contain- 
ing 10% herring fish meal; however, 
feed efficiency was improved consid- 
erably. It is surprising that methio- 
nine even improved feed efficiency, 
since the diet contained 10% fish 
meal and approximately 29% protein. 

In a study using a 28.8% protein 
diet containing considerable wheat to 
8 weeks of age, Slinger et al. (1953) 
observed that the addition of DL- 
methionine resulted in a small but 


Figure 1. The effect of protein level, unknown factor sources, chlortetracycline, animal 
fat and amino acids on growth. From Waibel (1958). 
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consistent improvement in feed effi- 
ciency with BBB poults. 

The data indicate to the reviewer 
that a beneficial influence on growth 
was also exerted at 8 weeks of-age, 
especially at the 0.025% level. In a 
further study (Pepper and Slinger, 
1955), the addition of 0.025% me- 
thionine to high wheat diets contain- 
ing 28% protein and 0.43% methio- 
nine resulted in a significant increase 
in weight and improvement in feed 
efficiency of BBB poults at 8 weeks 
of age. 

In experiments utilizing corn or 
milo and soybean meal type diets, 
Atkinson et al. (1953) found that 
0.05% methionine exerted a marked 
growth stimulation and consistent 
improvement on feed efficiency in 
BBB poults. These diets contained 
28% protein. 

In experiments utilizing milo-soy- 
bean meal-10% fish meal diets rang- 
ing from 840-1016 PE Cal/Ib., Fergu- 
son et al (1957) found that methio- 
nine at 0.05% produced significant 
growth responses in BBB poults at 
24, 26, and 28% protein. The high 
energy levels were based upon the 
addition of soybean oil. At 24% pro- 
tein, with 941 PE Cal/Ib., 0.10% me- 
thionine was distinctly better than 
0.05%. With this addition to the 24% 
protein diet, growth did not quite 
reach that of the 28% protein level. 

It was found by Waibel (1959) that 
supplemental methionine (0.05% and 
0.10%) resulted in consistent growth 
responses with corn-soybean meal- 
type, isocaloric, 24 and 28% protein 
rations. Birds receiving the 28% pro- 
tein series gained weight more rapid- 
ly than those on the 24% protein 
series. Growth differences occurring 
at 6 weeks of age were still present 
at 15 weeks, although all birds re- 
ceived a common growing ration from 
6-15 weeks. 

Two experiments (Johnson et al., 
1958 and 1959) at the Northwest Ex- 
periment Station, University of Min- 
nesota, Crookston, have shown that 
the Minnesota Standard ration con- 
taining 25-26% protein responded 
with improved growth and decreased 
costs in BBB turkeys (0-8 weeks) by 
supplementation with 0.10% DL-me- 
thionine or 0.10% methionine hy- 
droxy analog calcium, 90%. 

In an effort to assist in predicting 
the methionine requirement of tur- 
keys, Baldini et al (1957) utilized 
diets containing varying energy levels 
and showed that the methionine re- 
quirement increased as the energy 
content of the diet increased. The re- 
quirement was approximately 0.52% 
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of the diet at 800 PE Cal/lb. and 
0.71% of the diet at 1,100 PE Cal/Ib. 

This relationship would be expected 
to hold only if methionine were the 
first limiting amino acid; however, 
this appears to be frequently the case 
in corn-soybean meal type diets con- 
taining 24-32% protein. This concept 
serves as a good working hypothesis. 
However, it is somewhat of an over- 
simplification, since varying dietary 
protein levels also modify amino acid 
requirements. 

Supplementation With Other Ami- 
no Acids—It was shown by Baldini 
et al. (1954) that with a 20% protein 
corn-soybean meal type poult diet, 
lysine and methionine are both limit- 
ing amino acids. With the supple- 
mentation of 0.3% L-lysinesHC] and 
0.2% DL-methionine, it was possible 
to bring the growth of Jersey Buff 
turkey poults to nearly that of 28% 
protein controls. This finding was 
confirmed by Fisher et al (1956). 
With Jersey Buffs, 0.05% methionine 
hydroxy analog and 0:4% L-lysine 
HC! during the first 6 weeks resulted 


in considerable growth improvement 
on a 20% protein diet. Growth was 
not severely depressed on the 20% 
protein basal diet compared to the 
28% protein diet, as would be expect- 
ed. Supplementation with these amino 
acids beyond 6 weeks of age was of 
no added benefit. 

The work of Klain et al. (1954) 
using BBB poults and diets contain- 
ing considerable wheat showed 
marked growth depression with a 
21.8% protein diet containing 0.09% 
DL-methionine compared to 28.8% 
protein controls. Addition of 0.68% 
L-lysine-HC! to the low protein diet 
resulted in growth nearly as good as 
that of the controls. 

Using a corn-milo-scybean meal 
type diet in an 8-week study, Fergu- 
son et al. (1956) added 0.75% L- 
lysine-HCl, 0.1% DL-methionine, and 
0.2% DL-tryptophan singly and in 
various combinations to diets of BBB 
turkeys with protein levels of 21.7, 
24.8, and 28.6%. The 248% protein 
diet with methionine gave as good 
growth as any of the diets. At 21.7% 


protein, the methionine supplement 
resulted in a good growth response 
while the addition of lysine and/or 
tryptophan did not respond markedly. 

Utilizing practical corn-soybean 
meal type diets fed to BBB poults, 
Balloun and Phillips in a 6-week 
study determined that the protein re- 
quirement was at least 27%. How- 
ever, when the ration was supple- 
mented with lysine, maximum growth 
and feed efficiency were obtained with 
25% protein. Added lysine improved 
growth and feed efficiency when the 
diet contained less than 1.55% lysine. 

Utilizing high energy diets contain- 
ing 15% added fat, Waibel (1959) 
found that methionine was the limit- 
ing amino acid at 32% protein, while 
at 28% protein both methionine and 
lysine were deficient. 

Summary of Starting Results — 
Turkey poults receiving a corn-soy- 
bean meal type diet require approxi- 
mately 28% protein, and even such 
a diet usually responds to methionine 
supplementation with better growth. 
As the protein level is dropped from 
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28%, methionine becomes more se- 
verely limiting and beginning at 
about 24%, lysine becomes the sec- 
ond limiting amino acid. However, if 
diets higher in energy are used, then 
lysine is also deficient at protein 
levels as high as 28% protein. 

A PE Cal/% protein ratio of 28-30 
appears to be optimum according to 
the results of many workers. The evi- 
dence also shows that starting diets 
should contain 750-800 or more PE 
Cal/Ib. At higher diet energy levels, 
better growth is usually obtained. 
Physical form of the ration as af- 
fected by pelleting is undoubtedly an 
important factor in defining the en- 
ergy requirement for optimum 
growth. 

Some success has been achieved in 
supplementing diets containing 20- 
22% protein with methionine and ly- 
sine; however, in most cases turkeys 
of the smaller type were employed. 
Recent unpublished work at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota by Fitzsimmons 
and Waibel (1960) has shown en- 
couragement in supplementing 20% 


protein diets with methionine and ly- 
sine even with large type turkeys. It 
appears to the writer that with con- 
ventional corn-soybean meal type 
diets, methionine and lysine supple- 
mentation will be practical in the 
nesr future, depending on economics. 


GROWING DIETS — Unfortunate- 
ly, there has been a serious deficien- 
cy of research work done on estab- 
lishing protein requirements of grow- 
ing turkeys. As far as the author can 
ascertain, all of the suggested Calo- 
rie-protein ratios and protein re- 
quirements of growing turkeys have 
been estimations based upon a little 
protein requirement work, but based 
mostly upon what the turkey itself 
has told us. That is, we have studied 
the voluntary protein intakes of tur- 
keys on free choice programs and 
then assumed that these are the re- 
quirements. 

It seems somewhat ironic that we 
have employed the judgment of the 
turkey to help us establish a protein 
requirement, and then we say that 


the turkey is a poor judge of what it 
requires and that we know better 
what its requirement should be. 
Granted, there will be a time when 
we know better what the turkey’s 
protein requirement is when we learn 
more about the many variables which 
are important, but in the opinion of 
the writer, we do not yet have this 
information. 

The suggested protein requirements 
for turkey rations as made by Dr. 
M. L. Scott (1958) of Cornell Univer- 
sity have been very useful in estab- 
lishing turkey nutrition on a com- 
plete feed basis. These estimations 
are given in Table 1. 

In Table 2 are shown the voluntary 
protein intakes of turkeys receiving 
free choice programs for a three-year 
period at the University of Minne- 
sota’s Northwest Experiment Station 
(Crookston). Inspection of the data 
shows that the protein intakes are in 
fairly good agreement with the me- 
dium energy suggestions of Scott. 
The Crookston birds had continuous 
access to pasture, and therefore the 
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TABLE 2. Voluntary Protein Intake of 
Turkeys Receiving Free-Choice Program* 


—1956— —1957— —1958— 
8-12 20.0 43.5 21.5 39.4 
12-16 16.5 47.4 18.9 46.5 
16-20 6.2 $8.2 4.1 66.4 
8-14 20.1 43.4 
14-20 13.9 68.0 
20-24 13.3 74.3 12.4 77.7 13.4 71S 
Weight, 
24 wks.: 
Breed BBB 
Toms, Ib. 24.0 23.7 25.4 


Hens, ib. 14.8 15.8 15.9 


*Data of Johnson, Waibel and Pilkey (1956, 
1957, 1958). The protein intekes were calcu- 
lated from free-choice consumption of a 25% 
protein supplement (Minnesota Standard) 
whole corn and whole oats for each period. 
Birds were on good pasture. 


calculated ration protein intake levels 
would be somewhat low. 

Protein Requirement Work—In a 
study with Broad Breasted White 
(BBW) turkeys from 8 to 16 weeks 
of age, Yacowitz et al. (1956) utilized 
20, 23, and 26% protein diets con- 
taining 0, 3, or 6% added fat. The re- 
sults of this experiment indicated that 
the 20% protein level listed by the 
National Research Council (1954) as 
the requirement for turkeys 8 to 16 
weeks of age is adequate for rations 
containing up to 6% added fat and 
937 PE Cal/Ib. 

In further work by the same group, 
Carter et al. (1957), utilizing small- 
type White turkeys and rations con- 
taining 17, 20, and 23% protein in 
combination with 0, 3, or 6% added 
fat, indicated that 17% protein was 
sufficient between 8 and 16 weeks of 
age. In another experiment using 
large-type White turkeys, they found 
that reduction of the protein level to 
14% resulted in a marked decrease 
in growth rate. Even 17% protein did 
not support normal growth with the 
larger turkey, although growth was 
close enough to the 20% protein per- 
formance to indicate that the pro- 
tein requirement is probably not 
higher than 20% at this age. 

In work along a similar vein, Day 
and Hill (1957) found, using two 
energy levels, that BBB turkeys per- 
formed satisfactorily on receiving 
Calorie-protein ratios of approxi- 
mately 44 from 8 to 12 weeks and 59 
from 12 to 16 weeks, in comparison 
to narrower ratios. Thus with the 
high energy diets containing 886 and 
957 PE Cal/lb. during the two peri- 
ods, 20 and 16% protein were ade- 
quate, respectively. For birds receiv- 
ing low energy diets containing 709 
and 729 PE Cal/Ib. for the two peri- 
ods, 16 and 12.5% protein were ade- 
quate, respectively. The largest dif- 
ferences observable in the turkeys 
were feed efficiency differences due 
to varying diet energy content. 

One of the urgent problems of the 
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turkey fryers containing good finish. 
In a significant report in which three 
factors in producing good finish were 
considered, namely estrogen treat- 
ment, added dietary fat, and altered 
C/P ratio, Combs et al (1958) stud- 
ied these variables with BBB turkeys 
for a three-week period from 11 to 14 
weeks of age. 

As controls, they used rations con- 
taining two or 10% animal fat, each 
of which contained a C/P of 44. The 
implantation of diethylstilbestrol in- 
creased gain and fat deposition. The 
presence of added fat increased 
growth rate but did not reveal sig- 
nificant improvements in quality. 
When the C/P was widened to 60, 
gain was as good as at the narrower 
ratio and finish was better. An ade- 
quate literature review on the use of 
estrogenic substances in turkeys is 
given in this report. 

In a study of energy and protein re- 
quirements of growing BBB turkeys, 
Carlson (1956) reported, using energy 
levels of 865 PE Cal/lb. or 665 PE 
Cal/Ib. between 12 and 28 weeks of 
age, that 16 or 19% protein produced 
similar growth. At 24 weeks, there 
were small differences in favor of 
the 19% protein diets. In other ex- 
periments, they found that a relative- 
ly high energy diet (850 PE Cal/Ib.) 
for growing turkeys from 12 to 28 
weeks of age supported superior 
growth compared to a relatively low 
energy diet (675 PE Cal/Ib.). In ad- 
dition, finish was better on a high 
energy diet. Generally, the high and 
low energy diets utilized corn and 
oats as the principal grains, respec- 
tively. 

A recent experiment in confine- 
ment at the University of Minnesota 
by Waibe! et al (1959) studied two 
series of protein levels with corn-soy- 
bean meal type diets. From 8-12, 
12-18, and 18-24 weeks of age, large- 
type turkeys received C/P ratios of 
40, 52, and 71, or 51, 66, and 85 each, 
respectively. The corresponding pro- 
tein levels for the “normal” and 
“low” protein diets were 22, 18, and 
14% protein and 18, 15, and 12% pro- 
tein, respectively. This was part of a 
study on amino acid supplementation 
of low protein turkey diets. Growth 
was definitely inferior with the wider 
Calorie-protein ratios, and it appears 
that these protein levels were subop- 
timum 

Amino Acids for Growing Diets— 
One of the earliest recorded papers 
on the use of methionine in growing 
diets was that of Johnson (1950). Us- 
ing a diet containing 20.5% protein 
(medium energy type) for both small 
and large type turkeys, the addition 
of 0.3% methionine from 10 to 20 
weeks of age did not improve growth 
rate. It appears that with the diet 
employed, this protein level was too 
high to show need for supplemental 
amino acids. 

In further work by the same group, 
Donovan et al (1955) supplemented 
birds from 8 to 24 weeks with 0.025% 
and 0.05% DL-methionine. Two feed- 
ing systems were employed. In one, 
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the 9-16 week all-mash ration con- 
tained 22% protein and the 17-24 
week ration contained 17% protein. 
The other system involved a free 
choice method where a supplement 
containing 29.6% protein was fed ad 
libitum with a 2:1 mixture of corn 
and oats. With the free choice feeding 
system, the addition of methionine 
did not improve growth with BBB 
turkeys; however, it did improve 
growth for the BSW turkeys. With 
the all-mash system, methionine re- 
sulted in good growth improvements 
in both sizes of turkey. The BBB tur- 
keys receiving the free choice pro- 
gram consumed a higher protein in- 
take and therefore probably did not 
require the additional methionine. 
In an experiment studying the use- 
fulness of supplementary methionine 
beyond 8 weeks of age for BBB tur- 
keys, Pepper and Slinger (1955) re- 
ported that methionine did not give 
any additional response between 8 
and 24 weeks of age, although it had 
responded until 8 weeks of age. Be- 
tween 8-16 and 16-24 weeks of age 


the birds, receiving a free choice pro- 
gram, consumed 18.9% protein and 
16.3% protein, respectively. On the 
basis of this finding, the authors con- 
cluded that the growing turkey does 
not require greater than 1.48 and 
1.47% of the protein as methionine 
between 8-16 and 16-24 weeks of age, 
respectively, providing an excess of 
cystine is present. 

In studies on the protein and lysine 
requirements for growth of turkeys, 
Kratzer et al. (1956), utilizing corn- 
barley-soybean meal type diets, deter- 
mined that the need for protein de- 
creased from approximately 20% of 
the diet at 8 weeks of age, and 15% 
at 16 weeks of age, to 13.5% at 20 
weeks of age. These workers also 
stated that the lysine requirement as 
a percent of protein is approximately 
4.75% for poults to 4 weeks of age 
and thereafter it is approximately 4% 
of the dietary protein to approxi- 
mately 14 weeks of age. It was felt 
that the requirement for lysine may 
be decreased slightly beyond that age. 

In a series of experiments at vari- 


ous ages of BBB turkeys, Balloun and 
Phillips (1957) found that, from 6 to 
12 weeks of age, maximum growth 
was achieved when the males were 
fed 23% and the females 21% pro- 
tein. Addition of 0.076% L-lysine re- 
duced this requirement about two 
percentage units. After 12 weeks, the 
protein requirement of the poult was 
20%, decreasing rapidly thereafter to 
about 12% at 24 weeks. 

Recalling the work cited earlier by 
the Ohio workers, in which it was 
determined that large-type White 
turkeys required about 20% protein 
for maximum growth between 8 and 
16 weeks, Naber et al. (1959) deter- 
mined that growth was depressed 
when the protein level was dropped 
to 17%. The addition of methionine 
and lysine (0.2% each) brought this 
growth rate back to approximately 
that with 20% protein. It appeared 
that both amino acids were required 
in this effect. 

In the Minnesota experiment cited 
earlier in which low protein growing 
diets were employed (Waibel et al., 
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1959), it was not possible to bring 
growth rate on the “low” protein se- 
ries up to that of the “normal” protein 
series by supplementation with me- 
thionine and/or lysine. However, 
only one level of each amino acid 
was employed in this study and it is 
considered that further work must 
be done to determine proper supple- 
mentation levels of the amino acids. 
In work at the University of Wis- 
consin, Sunde et al. (1956) fed BBB 
turkeys (6-26 weeks of age and on 
good range) a 9.8% protein diet con- 
taining mainly corn and oats. The 
pasture was essential to their sur- 
vival, as evidenced by the poor per- 
formance of a basal group main- 
tained on a bare lot. The basal birds 
grew surprisingly well when pasture 
was good. When pasture was poor, 
they showed considerable lack of 
feather pigmentation due to lysine 
deficiency, as described by Fritz et 
al. (1946) and others. Supplementary 
lysine improved growth up through 
20 weeks. The combination of me- 


thionine and lysine produced slightly 
better growth than lysine alone. 

Summary of Growth Studies—As 
a result of the published evidence 
dealing with protein requirements for 
growing turkeys, it would appear that 
the suggestions of Dr. M. L. Scott 
(1958) are still good guides to ade- 
quate protein nutrition. For most 
practical type corn-soybean meal 
diets, which may be considered high 
energy diets, the protein require- 
ments given in Table 1 for medium 
energy levels should be satisfactory. 

It appears that small-type turkeys 
do not require as great a protein level 
as large-type turkeys. Also, it is re- 
peatedly evident that females require 
somewhat less protein than males, 
particularly during the growing peri- 
od. The requirements as given in 
Scott's table should be satisfactory 
for large-type male turkeys in the 
absence of pasture. 

A variation in suggested protein 
levels may be employed during the 
finishing period. For fryers and mar- 


ket turkeys, this is defined as approx- 
imately 2 and 3 weeks prior to mar- 
keting, respectively. At this time, if 
handled with discretion, it is possible 
to further reduce the protein levels 
by 2-3 percentage points in order to 
assist in proper finish. This may be 
done only when growth is acceptable, 
feathering is good, and finish is re- 
quired. It seems evident that with de- 
creasing amino acid costs, it will be 
possible in the future to reduce the 
protein requirement by amino acid 
supplementation. 

BREEDERS—The 15% protein re- 
quirement for turkey breeders as 
suggested by the National Research 
Council (1954) is apparently an es- 
timation based upon successful field 
practice as well as work done with 
chickens. Unfortunately, very little 
work has been done in this area, and 
further critical studies are required. 
There are two reports indicating that 
the amount of protein required for 
breeders is not excessively high. Pro- 
tein level recommendations for tur- 
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PAKISTAN LACKS 
PROPER ANIMAL FEED 
* 


WASHINGTON — Livestock pro- 
duction in Pakistan is limited by lack 
of proper animal feed, the U.S. em- 
bassy in Karachi reports. 

At present, there is only one manu- 
facturer, using mainly cottonseed oil 
cakes and fish meal. “Opportunity 
would appear to exist for more units 
in both west and east Pakistan,” says 
the embassy. 


keys, as well as chickens, have been 
quite variable. 

In an experiment where BBB tur- 
key hens were fed diets containing 
700, 790, and 880 PE Cal/Ib., at both 
15 and 17% protein, and where mixed 
grain and protein diets were em- 
ployed, Robblee and Clandinin (1959) 
found that all groups of turkeys per- 
formed equally satisfactorily. Thus, 
it is indicated that the protein re- 
quirement was not higher than 15%, 
even at the higher energy level. 

Work from Washington State Col- 
lege by Jensen (1958) also suggests 
that not more than 15% protein is 
required in turkey breeder rations. In 
some of these studies, 12% protein 
appeared to be adequate. 

It is the opinion of the writer that 
15-16% protein should be sufficient 
for turkey breeders with corn-soy- 
bean meal type rations. 


CONCLUSION—It is quite proba- 
ble that a higher protein intake than 
necessary will not harm the turkey. 
In an interesting experiment Alm- 
quist (1951) found that turkeys re- 
ceiving a 27% protein all-mash sys- 
tem between 16 and 24 weeks pro- 
duced gain and feed conversion simi- 
lar to comparable birds receiving the 
27% mash with free choice grain. The 
extra protein was apparently used as 
a source of energy. 

As was pointed out earlier, there 
really is not a good deal of evidence 
on which to base protein require 
ments for turkeys. The literature 
cited in this survey may seem lengthy, 
but it is far from satisfactory in 
terms of the complete picture. 

Generally, it may be concluded that 
the results which are presented sup- 
port Scott's estimations quite well. It 
is also apparent that the NRC sug- 
gestions are very well taken, espe- 
cially considering the meager infor- 
mation available in the early ‘50's. 

There are times when the sug- 
gested levels in Table 1 could be re- 
duced somewhat, particularly during 
finishing periods and with good pas- 
ture; however, this must be handled 
on an individual basis. The occasion- 
al appearance of a BBB turkey flock 
containing many white feathers due 
to lysine deficiency is ample proof 
that one can get into difficulty by 
decreasing protein levels too fast. Un- 
doubtedly, occurrences such as these 
result from someone trying to save 
a dollar by reducing the protein level 
prematurely. It is known that feeders 
occasionally attempt to stretch con- 
centrates and this is probably where 
most of the difficulty arises. 


It is stressed that most of the re- 
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FORTIFIED 


ports cited herein utilized rations of 
good protein quality, generally rely- 
ing heavily upon soybean meal as the 
principal protein supplement. The use 
of poorer quality protein sources, e.g. 
cottonseed and peanut meals, will re- 
sult in increased protein require- 
ments. 


WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED No attempt has been made in this 


af the Plus Factors 


report to cover some of the suggested 
factors affecting protein requirement, 
such as temperature variations, 


GUARANTEED YEARLY SUPPLY—AS NEEDED growth rate differences, and disease 


stresses. Practically no information 
is available on these effects, and thus, 


R. S. WILSON co. it is not considered worthwhile to ex- 


1206 MAPLE AVE.*® LOS ANGELES 15. CALIF. plore them at this time. 
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North Feed 
Tonnage Gaining 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Feed tonnage re- 
ported to the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows that 
monthly shipment totals this season 
were running behind last year’s until 
February and March. 

L. Y. Ballentine, commissioner, re- 
ports that shipments July through 
March, 1959-60, totalled 1,138,772, 
compared with 1,161,488 in the same 
months of 1958-59. This amounts to 
a reduction, but it is somewhat less 
than it would have been had the July- 
January trend continued. Through 
January the tonnage reduction was 
just under 5%, while shipments July- 
March were only a little less than 
2% below the same period of the 
prior season. 
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do a better job. He’ll appreciate your reminding him about Morton T-M Salt when 
he forgets, and he’ll be back regularly to do more business with you. What’s more, 
Morton T-M is a quality product you can recommend with confidence to any live- 
stock producer. It is a profitable product with strong customer acceptance that 
helps make it sell easily. 70 add Morton T-M Salt to your line, just write Morton Salt Company, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Here’s why Pfizer's Vitamin A is your least-cost source by far 
THE BEST PROTECTION 


(this special gelatin matrix is far more than a diluent... 
actually improves total performance of vitamin A in your feed products.) 


...it provides unbeatable protection . 
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Fish liver oil (above) and many ordinary com- 
petitive vitamin A products react strongly .. . 
means some vitamin A is exposed and unpro- 
tected. Pfizer Vitamin A particles are sealed in 


It dissolves completely in digestive fluids at 
body temperatures to release 100% of the 
vitamin A for rapid absorption. Other prod- 
ucts with waxes may inhibit release. Those 
with oils are not as efficiently absorbed. 


Dry, uniform, free-flowing beadlets aid in thor- 
ough distribution. Size and potency have 
been specially selected to facilitate the best 


distribution in your feeds . . . especially im- 
portant with starter and pre-starter feeds. 


gelatin to protect potency from oxidation. 
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mixes, supplements, bulk 
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Cuts costly overfortifica- 
tion. Assures you of pro- 
viding more vitamin A 
—| feed is consumed. 
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No other vitamin A product is more stable in more types of feeds and 
mixes. This superior stability is a positive advantage two ways: 
1. It assures that feeds meet your standards for vitamin A potency re- 
tention even if they’re stored for long periods of time. ; 
2. This greater stability lets you fortify more feed with less vitamin A... 
you save from the costly over-supplementation necessary with other ; 
vitamin A products that lose their potency in short order. 
There’s a simple explanation why: All of Pfizer Vitamin A is protected in 
a special protective gelatin matrix . . . protected from loss through oxida- 
tion by air and minerals. 
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the dots all would fall on the solid 
line. As you can see, they don't. When 
the dot is above the line actual plant- 
ngs exceeded March intentions to 


closely prospective plantings were 
realized. In general, intentions were 
followed fairly closely. However, dur- 
ing some years substantial changes 


Intended and Actual 
Seybean Plantings 


Any report which gives you a bet- 


We are going to picture for you 
how closely farmers followed their 
early season planting intentions. If 
you are going to make intelligent use 
of the reports for 1960, which were 
released in March, you need to have 
a good idea how often and how much 


line is drawn that represents the gen- 
eral relationship. This is almost an 
average but not quite. A least-squares 
regression technique was used to find 
this diagonal line. 

If each year fits this usual pattern 


A 

{3 if | ter idea of coming events is useful. | Vere made. seed and vice-versa. 

a ms | Especially is this the case for the Here is how to read Exhibit 2. The You can review the past record by 
tt BH feed manufacturers when those re- | March prospective plantings for each | reference to the two accompanying 
iif | ports have a direct bearing on how | year are found on the bottom scale. | exhibits. You should remember that 
ty ? many acres farmers plan to plant to | Then you read up until even with the | we are dealing with estimates. And 
?3 a3 | soybeans. This commodity bobs up | actual plantings measured on the left | the word “estimates’’ means just 
Re #= | and down so much anyway that you | hand scale. At this point you place a | that! Of course, many things can hap- 
if t | can hardly tell from now to next dot and write the year beside it. This | pen to change the picture after the 
BI month what is likely to happen. is done for each year. estimate is made, and you are in a 
+H : After the data are all located, a | better position to use the estimates if 


you have an idea how much the pic- 
ure can change. 

It’s too early to estimate this fall's 
harvest season prices. But farmers in- 
tended to keep growing enough soy- 
beans to supply our needs. 


plans were changed later in the sea- 


= HIGH LIFE GRAIN COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


of 


Exclusively distributed by: 


ROSE HILL, N.C.—The Rose Hill 
Poultry Corp., a new $350,000 proc- 
essing plant here, began operations 
recently. 

According to Merritt Watson, 
manager, the plant will have a ca- 
pacity, when in full operation, of 
processing 4,800 broilers per hour. 

“Although there is no line set-up 
at present for processing turkeys, 
space for a turkey processing line 
is available in the new plant here,” 
Mr. Watson said. 

“Our plant is modern in every re- 


er production in Duplin County for 
1960 will be approximately 18 million. 
This is with the present producers 
in feed-out operations. Should more 
producers be added, there is a pos- 
sibility that the output could ap- 
proach 20 million broilers this year. 
According to Nash Johnson, who 
has been active in this field for years, 
Duplin County is also a big turkey 
producing area. It is estimated that 
approximately 600,000 turkeys are 
produced annually in Duplin. 


GEORGIA FARM FIGURES 


| agriculture. 
| by the state longer than any other 


| son. Note that past history will be EXHIBIT 2 
repeated, but it will help you gauge 
the confidence you can place on the 2% - - 
estimates. | | 
Exhibit 1 is a table showing for SOYBEANS | 58, 
several years the March prospective 2477 Estimates of planted acreage 
| planting of soybeans and the esti- United Stotes rs 
mate made the following December of 
| acres actually planted. These data = | A 37 
| were compiled from official reports | 7 
released by the Reporting 20 
Board. CJ | 
| Exhibit 2 has been prepared to as | a we 
give you a better picture of how 
EXHIBIT 1. Soybeans, Estimates of 16 5 cae’ 
Planted Acreages, U.S., 1937-1960 . po) | 
Planting Estimated > + 
intentions acreage planted evs O44 
| Year March report December report “7? * 
——'thousand acres) 12- N 
A." 
1938. eve | 
1939 7,691 9,023 
1940 10:610 10:528 | 10 | 
1941. 9.788 9,996 
i 1942 14,085 13,879 
1943.00... 15,603 14,762 8- 
1944. 14,619 13,564 
1948 11.659 11,733 Y= .867+ .94& 
194 i j 
Guaranteed not less than | (330 13°50 14708 
3 1951. 13,772 14,838 4 
i 26% crude protein. 1952 15,457 15,643 ~ 
| «1959 23,172 23,178 Prospective Plantings, March 1 (millions) 
Packaged in attractive, | 1960 24,667 
i clean, sturdy, 50-lb. bags 2 
ibs with handy tear off tops. # 
Easy to handle and store. % Poultry Processing | Louisiana Ag Official 
# Also available in bulk. * Plant in N.C. Operating | Wilson, assistant farm agent special- Hf olds 65-Year Record 
: izing in poultry, estimate that broil- 
BATON ROUGE, LA. — You have 


to get up pretty early in the morn- 
ing to outdo Millard S. Perkins, 
Louisiana’s 81-year-old assistant com- 
missioner of agriculture, who has 
completed his 65th year as an em- 
ployee of the state’s department of 
Mr. Perkins, employed 


person, has gradually advanced the 
hour he gets to work until now he 
arrives early enough to put in more 
than a day’s work before noon, He 


| was at work at 1:30 am. the day 


that marked the end of his 65th 


MAL 


33} Th N C spect and has the latest designs and 
# e ew entury rH equipment available for use in the ATHENS, GA.—Out of the live- | year with the department. 

. te COMPANY gt | Processing and marketing of broil- stock and livestock products which | Mr. Perkins was only 16 when he 
ii: Ir ers, including automatic weigh brought $383,553,000 to Georgia | got his first job with the depart- 
Fo 3939 South Union Ave. a scales. farmers in 1959, commercial broil- | ment. He has served with nine com- 
is Chicago 9, Illinois et} Mr. Watson added that a larger ers accounted for $153 million or | missioners, a greater number of gov- 
ins Phone: Yards 7-1003 # percentage of the broilers which will 39.9%. Eggs brought in $49,852,000 | ernors and has been associated with 
ff “— | be processed at the Rose Hill plant of the total. Receipts from cattle and | the state’s feed control operation 
Tas meyenaaaiae | Will be Duplin County broilers. calves amounted to $63,899,000; hogs, | since the summer of 1904 when : 


| Louisiana’s first feed control law was 


Since 1954, Duplin County has be- 
come the leading broiler producing 


$57.047,000, and dairy products, $51,- 
818,000. 


passed. 


if | 
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: By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College go 
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Advertisement 


Value of Enzyme 
Additive to Silage 
Explained by Kistner 


H. E. KISTNER 


It might be said that enzymes rule 
the world. All plant and animal life 
are subject to the action of these pro- 
tein molecules to build energy, re- 
lease it to produce work and heat, as 
well as control all of the metabolic 
and katabolic processes. 

Enzymes therefore are not new 
chemical compounds, but are as old 
as life itself. The knowledge of how 
enzymes function is comparatively 
new, however, and we are just begin- 
ning to learn how to harness these 
important compounds and “break” 
them to work for our benefit. 

Enzymes Active in Silage 

The green material cut for silage, 
for example, is abundantly supplied 
with a good many enzymes. When it 
is properly cut and packed in an 
air-tight silo, these enzymes will pre- 
serve the material by their action 
upon the proteins and carbohydrates 


which are native to the material 
being ensiled. If conditions were al- 
ways ideal, everyone would make 


good practices to 
silage making. But even so, you can- 
not control the number of undesira- 
ble putrifying and butyric acid form- 
ing organisms which are also present 
in the material along with desirable 


organisms. 

That is why we developed ENsilose. 
It is produced by fermenting pure su- 
crose sugar which is placed upon a 
carrier that is easily added to the 

material. Ten pounds of ENsi- 
is added to each ton of green 
material by sprinkli it on top of 
the load or on top the material 
between loads. It can be added an 
adapter on a blower or hand fi 
Faster Fermentation 

This prefermentation produces su- 
gar derivatives which encourage the 
growth of favorable organisms in 
the silo and discourage the growth of 
unfavorable ones—just as would the 
enzymes in the original materia] un- 
der ideal conditions. But instead of 
waiting for favorable organisms to 
develop naturally, ENsilose intro- 
duces them at the beginning of the 
ensilage process and stops the multi- 
plication of unfavorable organisms by 
depriving them of oxygen. A large 
part of the fermentation process is 
completed in 48 to 72 hours at low 
temperatures—before the causes of 
sourness, bad odors and mold can 
develop. 

These low tures minimize 
the destruction protein, fat, vita- 
y enzymes to 
down high-fibre materials into valua- 
bea nutrients increases during this 


od. 
Enzymes with activity involving 
hydrolysis seem to increase the dry 


be 
used up or consumed in their activity. 
Therefore, the ter enzyme de- 


FREE SAMPLES OF 
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NOW YOU CAN PACKAGE 


ENsilose 


THE ENZYME-BASED SILAGE 
ACTIVATOR THAT DOES ALL THIS: 


LOWERS FEEDING COSTS 


Animals require less treated silage to make the same gains, or make greater gains 
when fed equal amounts of ENsilose-treated silage. (Test data and feeder reports shown 


in literature). 


§- THREE TIMES THE LACTIC ACID 


Samples from six silos in southwestern Minnesota showed the three silos treated with 
ENsilose averaged three times the lactic acid content as the untreated silos. This 
amounted to approximately one pound of lactic acid per hundred pounds of untreated 
silage against three pounds per hundred of treated silage. A pound of lactic acid is worth 
2.8 pounds of complete cattle ration. 


{- INCREASES TOTAL ENERGY AVAILABLE 


Added calories per ton of ENsilose-treated silage equals the calories in % bushel of 
corn. This would be equivalent to adding about 71% bushels of shell corn to 10 tons of 


silage. 


f-~ NO LOSS THROUGH SPOILAGE 


Eliminates spoilage when air is closed off from surface of the silage. Far less spoilage 
even when silage is exposed to air. 


§- 5 TO 21% MORE DRY MATERIAL 


Consistent increases in dry matter indicates the enzyme action takes up water and 
converts it into nutrient materials. 


i” MORE APPETIZING FLAVOR 


Makes silage animals will relish because it tastes better. When offered both, cattle in- 
variably prefer the ENsilose-treated silage. No waste. 


§ SWEET, PLEASANT AROMA 


Silage retains odor of fresh material with a slight fermentation tang. No disagree- 
able odor clings to clothing after handling ENsilose-treated silage. 


b— ECONOMICAL SILAGE INSURANCE 


Only ten pounds used per ton of silage guarantees excellent silage of al] kinds — grass, 
alfalfa, corn, oats, sorghum, beans, etc. 


maemmmanmiadnmmmmn WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


supplements, and sell under your brand name. Northern n 
Biochemical Corporation offers regional and national 1 NORTHERN BIOCHEMICAL CORPORATION ' 
advertising to help all packagers, plus dealer advertising. i Dept. F-6, Sheldon, lowa ' 
direct mail, point-of-purchase, and other promotion aids ation 4 
at cost. Please send complete information, test reports. testimeatots, 
titerature ond list of sales aids, sample prices ond pockoging pre 
Before you consider any silage preservative or silage sweet- § Om for ENsllese. 1 
ener—learn how much MORE you can offer with ENsilose! g : 
By the of ACTAZYME for COMPANY 


Northern Biochemical Corporation 
contained within the material itsell, 
assisted secondarily by the enzymes 
roduced by yeasts and bacteria ; 
‘ perfect silage every time. Unfortu- 
nately—as people have experienced ; 
when silage turns out poorly—many 
variables exist. 
These variables are subject to con- 
. matter content of silage when added 
to the green material. This increase 
ranges from a small percentage to a 
silose remains in the silage, greatly 
affecting its utilization as feed. This e : : 
i explains why ENsilose not only in- | 
; creases the quality of the silage, the eT { 
amount of dry matter, but also why 
3 animals require less treated silage 
to make the same gains. 
ENsilose OFFERED 
} Northern Biochemical Corp. 
—_— dealers and farmers samples EN- 
sufficient to make up « 20-Ib. bag of 
As soon a8 grass or legumes are large 
enough (don’t wait for a stage of maturity 
for this), take out « rotary lawn mower and 
cut off about 40 Ib. Split inte halves and put 
F 20 Ib. in each of two plastic bags. Mix the 
ENsilose sample through one bag. Pack 
down well, being careful not to puncture the 
bags, tie = oe wait two or three weeks. 
Open and see difference! Have tests 
made by Inboratories that you wish. You be i 
the sole judge and jury. 


FIELD DAY—-The informal groupings above are representative of those seen 
on the Des Moines Hyperion Field Club course after most of the 225 golfers 


participating in the sports phase of the Des Moines Feed & Grain Club’s 20th 
annual Field Day (May 16) had made 9- or 18-hole circuits. Comparing totals 
(photo at left) are, from left: Dean Scholes and Frank Allen, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co, equipment division, Kansas City, and Russell Bent, Woods Con- 
struction Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. Adding up scores (photo at right) are, from 
left: Dick Sargent, Sargent Calcium, Des Moines; Bud Lang, Linwood Stone 
Products, calcium carbonate division, Davenport, Iowa; M. A. McClelland, 
M. A. McClelland Co., Kansas City, and Marion Tierney, Supersweet Feed 
division, International Milling Co., Des Moines. Golf was followed by a buffet 
dinner and floor show in the Des Moines Veterans Memorial Auditorium, at- 
tended by more than 700 feed industry men. Following the show, 108 door 
prizes, donated by firms serving the feed industry, were awarded. Newly 


gent Grain Co., and secretary-treasurer, Keith C. Cummings, manager, Iowa division, 


Bob Sargent 


Keith Cummings 
elected club officers introduced during the program are (portrait photos): President, Bob Sargent, president, Sar- 
Specifide, 


Inc. 


Says U.S. Food Purity, 


Sanitation Are Unique 


FRESNO, CAL.—Dr. F. N. An- 
drews, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., speaking at the seventh an- 
nual meeting of the recent California 
Cattle Feeders Assn. at Fresno, told 
the group, “We have standards of 
sanitation and purity for food in the 
U.S. that are unique on this globe.” 

Dr. Andrews discussed the vari- 
ous hormonal substances that are 
used to promote growth in beef ani- 
mals, and related some of the prog- 
ress being made with use of plant 
hormones in animal nutrition. 

Dr. Byron T. Shaw, administrator, 
Agricultural Research Service, out- 
lined for the group some of the prog- 
ress being made in U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

H. Brad Atwood discussed the pres- 
ent competitive position of railroads 
in relation to other transportation 
systems. Mr. Atwood, public rela- 
tions manager, Southern Pacific, Los 
Angeles, said,. “Railroads ask only 
to be allowed to compete with other 
transportation on an equal basis.” 

Some 300 cattle feeders attended 
the meeting, according to George N. 


Tucker, association manager - secre- 
tary. The association resolved, dur- 
ing the morning session, ‘To continue 
to do all in our power to keep our 
nation’s food supply the safest and 
most abundant in the world.” 

Robert T. Beechinor, Bakersfield, 
was reelected association president, 
and D. E. Alexander, Napa, was re- 
turned to the post of vice president 
of the association. 


Some Kansas Firms 


Wary of UGSA Grain 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Sev- 
eral Kansas elevator men who oper- 
ate in the eastern portion of the state 
have indicated that they would not 
be interested in handling government 
grain at a loss—namely, at the new 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
rate of 5%¢ per bushel—according to 
the Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. 

“It is not the wish of this associa- 
tion office to be quoted as encourag- 
ing elevator operators not to conform 
to the published rates which will be- 
come effective July 1,” said Orris E. 
Case, executive secretary-treasurer. 

“Surely, it is the prerogative of any 


operator to make his own decision in 
this matter,” the association goes on. 
“If such operations would result in a 
loss for him, it is understandable that 
he would decide not to handle grain 
for storage, but on the other hand, we 
urge operators to think the matter 
through thoroughly and try and visu- 
alize in what position they will be 
placed in the eyes of their farmer 
customers on any decision they may 
make. 

“Elevators are a service institu- 
tion to their customers, and opera- 
tors thereof have a tough decision to 
make in many instances, especially if 
they are firm in their belief they 
will lose money on grain handling at 
the new rates,” the association add- 
ed. “Storage elevator operators are 
in a very similar position and must 
make their decision without influence 
from this office.” 


Mid-South Meeting 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The seventh 
annual convention of the Mid-South 
Soybean & Grain Shippers Assn. will 
be held Aug. 2-3 at the Hotel Pea- 
body. 

Albert R. Cravens, Caruthersville, 
Mo., is president of the organization. 


Elevate cold pellets... 


lower repelleting costs 
install Dura-Buket 


Test results proved Dura-Bukets reduce fines up 
to 22°%/, compared to metal buckets operating on 
the same leg at the same speed! The reason: Dura- 
Buket pick-up lip is rounded and four times 
thicker than metal buckets. You can save up to 
$1100 a year on repelleting costs with Dura- 
Bukets if you pellet 300 tons a week. In just 3 
month's operation you save enough to pay for 
your Dura-Buket installation . . . On the average, 
a full leg of Dura-Bukets costs only $325! 


Dura-Bukets wear for years . . . not weeks or 
months . . . so you slash bucket replacement costs, 
too! Install Dura-Bukets . . . lightweight, high 
speed, self-cleaning, corrosion-proof, spark and 


static proof. 


Stocking 


Distributerships Are Available 


DIVISON 


SOLD NATIONALLY AND IN CANADA 8Y 


MILL EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS 


Dehy Production, 
Disappearance High 


KANSAS CITY—A record produc- 
tion of dehydrated alfalfa for the 
season through April was accom- 
panied by a near record disappear- 
ance, according to the final and re- 
vised production figures by Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, says the 
American Dehydrators Assn. 

The annual disappearance for the 
year ending April 30 was 1,143,200 
tons, only 23,800 tons behind last 
year’s record 1,167,000 ton disappear- 
ance. Inventory April 30 at 65,200 
tons is said to be nominal in the light 
of expanded production and usage. 

Dehydrated alfalfa production for 
the season was up 48,800 tons at 
1,171,700 tons as compared with 1,- 
122,900 tons the previous season. 
Total alfalfa meal production was 
1,383,100 tons, a jump of 55,500 tons 
from the previous season's total of 
1,327,600 tons. 


Expansion in Hay 
Processing Reported 


OLYMPIA, WASH.—A recent sur- 
vey of Washington hay processing 
plants indicates a steady growth in 
this business. 

Seven Washington and 
two in Oregon will be buying hay in 
Washington during 1960. Products 
will include sun-cured meal, sun- 
cured pellets and mixed-ration pel- 
lets. The plants will process a com- 
bined total of more than 50,000 tons. 

Presently plants are located in 
Morse, Zillah, Sunnyside, Prosser, 
Othello and Quincy, Wash. Indica- 
tions point to an increase in both 
volume and number of plants process- 
ing hay. 


FEED FIRM REBUILDING 

VALE, ORE. — Now under con- 
struction is a new building for Vale 
Grain & Feed Co. on the site of the 
former building which burned down 
a year ago. Since then, the company 
has been doing business in the firm's 
seed processing warehouse. According 
to Hilton Clark, manager, the new 
building, 45 by 80 ft., will be of cinder 
block construction on the foundation 
laid last fall. 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 
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af 3. 44% SOY CAKE-LETS 
WHEAT FLAKES 
cooked... toasted 
° EXPELLER SOY BEAN MEAL 
Nowhere else con you secure such @ 
By combining your ingredient purchases 
in cars, mixed cars or LCL you ore as- 
BS sured of freshness, and better inventory 
control with lower inventory investment. 
ws specially for dogs—they ore “prime” 
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Phosphate levels 


FEEDING TRIALS PROVE BENEFITS 


Rations supplemented with higher dicalcium phosphate levels 
produced faster liveweight gains and more efficient feed utili- 
zation in a series of cattle feeding tests at State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. 


IOWA STATE! Tests conducted by lowa State College researchers 
indicate cattle receiving high dicalcium phosphate rations graded 
higher at slaughter and returned greater margins over feed costs. 
The lowa State report concludes . . . in some cases a higher level of 
total ration phosphorus, possibly as high as 0.3 percent, may well 
be needed. 


PURDUE2 According to a study conducted by Purdue University re- 
searchers, raising the phosphorus level in a corn-soy ration from 0.30 
to 0.45 percent improved rote of gain 29% and feed efficiency 6.6% 
when fed to growing ‘swine on ladino pasture. A further increase in 
phosphorus to 0.60% improved feed efficiency 5.7%, but failed to 
stimulate gains further. Several pigs on the corn-soy basal ration 
exhibited borderline phosphorus deficiency symptoms. 


SOUTH CAROLINAS? An animal deficient in phosphorus from either 
hereditary genetic defects, or because of prior consumption of a low 
phosphorus ration may bloat, regardless of the level of nutrition in 
the feed crop. Therefore, a critical phosphorus deficiency in ruminants 
should be corrected through feeding of dicalcium phosphate or other 
mineral phosphates or by feeding high phosphorus concentrated 
feeds prior to being placed on luscious legume pastures. 


TEXAS4 In feeding trials on the King Ranch in Texas, cows fed sup- 
plemental phosphorus weaned 39% more calves, averaging 50 
pounds more weight per calf. In addition, feed lot operators in the 
Southwest have discovered that higher phosphorus levels result in 
faster gains. 


Coronet DIKAL is all biologically usable phosphorus, available 
to both plant (rumen bacterial micro-organisms) and animal 
life and highly palatable to both poultry and livestock. Coronet 
Granular DIKAL is easy to handle, flows freely, disperses even- 
ly and eliminates annoying dust. From Texas City, the only 
feed grade dicalcium production point west of the Mississippi 
River, you receive faster, more dependable service. 


1. Different Kinds and Amounts of Phosphorus in Fattening Cattle Rations— 
Agricultural Extension Service, A. H. Leaflet 209; Wise Burroughs, Arthur Raun, 
Edmund Cheng, C. C. Culbertson, Iowa State College. 

2. Phosphorus and Protein Levels for Growing-Finishing Swine on Legume Pasture 
—C. E. Jordan, J. H. Conrad, M. P. Plumlee; W. M. Beeson, A. H. 215, Purdue 
University. 

3. Relation of Phosphorus Deficiency to Acute Bloat in Ruminants—H. P. Cooper, 


' 69th Annual Report, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Clemson, 


S. C., May, 1957. 

4. Methods of Supplying Phosphorus to Range Cattle in South Texas—Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 773: E. B. Reynolds, J. M. Jones, H. H. Jones, 
J. F. Fudge and R .J. Kleberg, Jr 


Let us figure ihe cost of Coronet 
Granular DIKAL delivered to your plant 


OD 


COMPANY, INC. 


GAINS 


-..uce higher Dicaleium 


SMITH- DOUGLASS ) 
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Use more Coronet 
Granular DIKAL in 


your feeds 
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MOBILE 
FEED 
MILL 


Cra 


MOST PRACTICAL DESIGN 
B&L Mobiles have been designed to provide 
maximum efficiency in a powerful “tool” for 
merchandising concentrates and complete 
mixed feeds. 


ad 
4 


ONE-MAN OPERATION 
Ease of handling plus an enclosed feed trans- 
port compartment eliminates need for a help~ 
er, even at a very profitable rate of produc- 
tion. : 


» 
t 


EXCLUSIVE 
MIX-A-METER 
This calibrated indi- 
cator measures feed 
Ingredients and 
shows operator and 
customer that feed is 
being correctly form- 

ulated. 


Send for details today! 


*Optional equi includes corn 


sheller and air unloader. 


BARNARD. 


1219 Twelfth Street S.w. 


Asphalt Feedlot 

Asphalt paving or blacktop is a 
satisfactory paving material for feed- 
lots, if it is top quality and properly 
applied, according to Arthur H. 
Schulz, extension engineer at North 
Dakota Agricultural College. “This 
means,” he says, “hot mix, hot laid 
asphalt concrete made from good 
quality aggregate and straight as- 
phalt cement must be used for barn- 
yard paving.” 

He notes that the Asphalt Institute 
advises against using liquid asphalt 
or asphalt mixed in place with a 
grader or other similar types of 
equipment. Special laying equipment 
of the type used for laying highway 
blacktop must be used, the institute 
says. 

The blacktop must be installed over 
a properly constructed and compact- 
ed subsoil and sub-bases. Mr. Schulz 
suggests that on heavy soils these 
sub-bases may be 5-12 in. thick and 
that a drainage slope of at least 1 in. 
per 10 ft. of run must be provided to 
keep the surface dry. 

Mr. Schulz advises anyone plan- 
ning to blacktop his feedlot to con- 
tact an experienced contractor to do 
the job. “There may be savings in 
cost in using asphalt concrete black- 
top on large areas,” he says. “But the 
savings of laying asphalt concrete as 
compared with Portland cement con- 
crete on small areas may be very 
little.” 


Dead Bird Disposal 


A sanitary disposal pit is a prac- 
tical way to do away with dead birds, 
small farm animals and other such 
refuse quickly and easily. It will save 
labor and time, says Boyd J. Bonzer, 
extension poultryman at South Da- 
kota State College. 

A pit 5 ft. square and at least 6 ft. 
deep should be large enough for a 
flock size up to 2,000 layers or 5,000 
turkeys, he reports. 

The pit should be located conven- 
iently near the flock at a point where 
the drainage is away from the pit 
site and at least 100 ft. away from 
the water supply. A tight fitting cov- 
er will eliminate objectionable odor 
from the pit. However, a location 
where the prevailing winds will carry 
odors away from the other buildings 
is preferred. 


Feed Service 
BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


An 8-in. bell tile, bottomless cream 
can or wood chute installed in the 
plank cover will admit dead birds and 
small animals. 

A plan for building a sanitary dis- 
posal pit may be obtained from coun- 
ty extension offices. 


Hay Added to Corn Silage 


University of Illinois research in- 
dicates that dairy cows on corn or 
sorghum silage should also receive at 
least 1 Ib. of hay per 100 Ib. of body 
weight. 

By adding alfalfa hay at this rate 
to a ration that had previously con- 
sisted entirely of corn silage and 
ground shelled corn, production of 
10,000- to 12,000-Ib. producers was 
boosted by as much as 1,600 Ib. of 
milk per lactation. 

Dr. J. H. Byers, dairy scientist, 
says cows on the corn silage-ground 
shelled corn ration had digestive 
trouble when fed only one half pound 
of hay per 100 Ib. of body weight. 


Baby Chick Care 


Management of baby chicks really 
begins before they arrive from the 
hatchery. Here are some tips on han- 
dling them and providing a proper 
production environment from T. B. 
Kinney, Jr., University of Minnesota 
poultryman: 

@Clean, wash and disinfect the 
house. If a disinfectant like carbo- 
lineum is used, the house should be 
heated and ventilated before the 
chicks arrive to get rid of the fumes. 


@ Check for rats, mice or other ro- 
dents. 


@ Make sure the right type of heat- 
ing equipment is ready to go. For a 
few chicks, infrared lamps are okay 
for brooding. For several thousand, 
a central heating system is better. 


@ Chick-size feeders should be used 
until the birds are 3-4 weeks of age; 
intermediate feeders until they are 8 
weeks old, and from there on full- 
size feeders. Arranging feeders 
around the hover like spokes on a 
wheel is best. Waterers should be 
close to the hover, too. 


@ A tip for getting chicks started on 
feed: Put a few pieces of cardboard 


or egg case flats around the hover 
for the first 2-3 days, and sprinkle 
feed on them. Chicks can eat this 
feed until they’re used to feeders. 


@ How much space per chick? Mr. 
Kinney figures, in general, one half 
square foot per bird up to 4 weeks of 
age, two thirds square foot up to 10 
weeks and a full square foot from 
then to 14 weeks. 


@ For feeder space, he suggests about 
an inch per bird up to 4 weeks, 2 in. 
from 4-10 weeks and 3 in. after that. 
For waterer, 2 ft. of space per 100 
chicks up to 10 weeks. 


@Mr. Kinney recommends that 
chicks be started with the tempera- 
ture about 95° at the edge of the 
hover. This temperature should be 
dropped 5° per week until it’s down 
to 70°. Near room temperature for 
the rest of the brooding period is de- 
sirable. 


@ What might be done to help stop 
picking: Try hanging up a cabbage 
or pine bough, darken the house, use 
a special salve or other treatments. 
The most effective method is debeak- 
ing—removing one half to two thirds 
of the upper beak. 


Mechanization 


A suggestion that farmers use a 
logical calculation to determine 
whether they could profitably use 
mechanized livestock equipment 
comes from a U.S. Department of 
Agriculture economist. 

Roy N. Van Arsdall notes that new 
equipment often generates increased 
capacity to handle more livestock, 
but the farmer must be aware of 
the possible need for more capital to 
pay for feeder stock, feed and other 
expenses to support the larger oper- 
ation. 

The economist urges that farmers 
take a careful look at the whole farm 
business before investing in livestock 
equipment. “Even though money in- 
vested in this way would appear to 
be a profitable decision, it could de- 
prive some other part of the farm 
business of the necessary capital,”’ he 
says. “If this other enterprise would 
pay a higher return for the money 
invested, the livestock mechanization 
equipment might not be an economi- 
cal investment.” 
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“T’'m not saying she’s a bad cook,” 
said the boy friend, “but now I know 
why her family prays before every 
meal.” 


Fortune Teller: “You'll be poor 
and unhappy until you are forty.” 

Hopeful client: “Yeah, then what?” 

Fortune Teller: “You'll get used 


to it.” 


A manufacturer, finding himself 
short of cash, approached a prosper- 
ous friend in the supply business and 
asked for a loan of $3,000. The money, 
he explained, was needed to tide him 
over for a few weeks, and would then 
be paid. But the friend, to the sur- 
prise and dismay of the manufac- 
turer, refused categorically to lend 
even one red cent. 

“But, Ed,” protested the manufac- 
turer, “when you needed $23,000 fif- 
teen years ago to get started in busi- 
ness, who was it that lent you the 
money?” 

“You did,” admitted the supply man. 

“And when you were in the hospital 
ten years ago, didn’t I put up the 
money for your surgical bills?” 

“I know,” agreed Ed. 

“And when you fell into the lake 
five years ago, didn’t I dive in and 
save your life?” 

“You certainly did.” 

“Then why on earth won't you lend 
me $3,000 now, when I need it so 
badly?” 

Ed nodded his head slowly. “All of 
what you say, Sam, is true,” he 
acknowledged, “and I don’t deny it. 
You lent me money to start my busi- 
ness, you paid for my medical bills, 
and you jumped into the lake to save 
my life. But tell me—what have you 
done for me lately?” 


Three small boys-were brought be- 
fore the judge for questioning. The 
first said that his offense was throw- 
ing peanuts in the lake. 

The second little boy said he also 
was guilty of throwing peanuts in the 
lake. The third little boy said: “I’m 


Peanuts.” 


The precocious little boy faced his 
mother and asked, “Didn’t you tell 
me the stork brought me?” 

Mother: “Why, yes, dear.” 

Boy: “And I weighed 8 Ibs.?” 

Mother: “Yes.” 

Boy: “Well, for your information, 
the stork hasn’t the wing-spread to 
carry an 8-lb. load.” 


The drill sergeant was inspecting 
some recruits when he wheeled 
around and found a rookie innocently 
pointing a rifle at him. 

“You idiot! Don’t ever point a rifle 
at me again—even if it’s empty.” 

“Oh, but it’s not empty,” volun- 
teered the naive recruit. 


A farmer’s barn had burned down 
and the agent from the insurance 
company arrived to discuss the claim. 
Explaining the policy that covered 
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the structure, he told the farmer 
that his firm would build another 
barn of similar size instead of paying 
the claim in cash. The farmer was 
furious. 

“If that’s the way your company 
does business,” he exploded, “you can 
just cancel the insurance policy on 


my wife!” 


“Stop waving your arms and mak- 
ing faces, sir,” said the dentist im- 
patiently. “I haven’t even touched 
your tooth.” 

“But doc,” wailed the patient 
“you're standing on my corn.” 


A mail order firm which sold phono- 
graph records received a letter from 
an occasional buyer with whom there 
had been credit problems in the past. 
“Send record,” the letter read. “If 
good, will send check.” 

Without a second thought a reply 
was drafted. “Send check,” it read. 
“If good, will send record.” 
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Write—Wire—Phone for Information 
WOODS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. Le Salle St., Chicage 4, ii. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


STARTER SWINEX 
and 


GROWER SWINEX 
for Pig and Hog Feeds 


( 


50 tb. bog mixes easily—fortifies 
one ton with new high-potency vito- 
mins ond minerals os approved by 
leading laboratories and agriculture 


SETABLISHESD 


_Marn Plant and Offices’ Waukepan, Wi 
Midwest Division’ Des Momes. lowa West Division: Nampa. Idaho 


IMPROVED FORTIFIERS 


% New Stepped-up potencies . . . low mixing costs . . . more uniform distribution to meet 
today’s need for greater feed efficiency. 


Again, Blatchford’s moves ahead to help you sell more! 
Blatchford’s new stepped-up fortifier potencies assure you the im- 
proved, high-energy feeds your customers want for better weight 
gains. Now, you have a choice of 3 improved-fortifier package sizes 
to meet the exact needs of your equipment... assure easy, accurate 
fortification at low costs. Mail coupon for latest information today. 


news From 


NEW VITADINE (100 tbs.) 
100 Ib. Bag! New increased 
micro-ingredient potencies prop- 
erly balanced for safe, sure, 
high-energy maximum -growth 
feeds. Used at 5% levels, new 
Vitadine (100 Ib.) mixes easily 
assures ideal distribution in 
ordinary mixers at normal mix- 
ing time rates. 


_ NEW VITADINE XX (50 Ibs. 
so Ib. Bag! Delivers same 


bution. 


10 tb. Bag! Same improved fortifications — 
as Vitadine and Vitadine XX. For best dis- | 
tribution of fractional vitamins and min- — 
erals, we recommend that new Nutriffic be 
pre-mixed with suitable carrier for mixing 
with the finished feed at levels of from 
2%% to 5%. Proper mixing equipment is 
also needed to assure uniform distribution. _ 


ALL 3 Blatchford’s New Fortifiers Now Available . . . 
BUFF LABEL . . . for egg and breeder feeds 
GREEN LABEL .. . for poultry and turkey feeds 
BROILER LABEL . . . for broiler feeds 


WRITE TODAY Blatchford Calf Meal Co. ] 
Wovkegan, Ill., Dept. 260 

for latest facts on 4 
Blatchford's Improved YES! Send me new Blatchford Fortification Brochure with 
Fortifiers! i complete details on improved fortifiers! ' 
NAME | 
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| 
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Beef Cattle Outlook, Research 
Discussed at Florida School 


By DR. T. J. CUNHA 
University of Florida 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—The an- 
nual three-day Beef Cattle Short 


Course held recently at the Univer- 
sity of Florida attracted 440 people 
from several states and some foreign 
countries. A total of 54 speakers took 
part in the program. 

The beef cattle industry in Florida 
has been expanding rapidly, and all 
indications are that it will continue 
to grow substantially. Florida now 
has 1,574,000 head of beef cattle, 
ranks 14th in the nation, and 3rd 
east of the Mississippi River in beef 
cattle numbers. Prof. W. K. McPher- 
son, University of Florida, stated 
that in 1958, Florida had 2,300,000 
acres in improved pastures. 

By 1975, it is estimated that im- 
proved pasture acreage will increase 
to over 3% million acres for an in- 
crease of 56.5%. Moreover, better 
quality cattle and more intensified 
production practices will be used. 
This should result in at least twice 
as much beef as is being produced in 
Florida today. 

Beef, Veal Imports 

R. A. Ioanes, deputy administrator 
of the USDA Foreign Agricultural 
Service, stated that imports of beef 
and veal to the U.S. amounted to 1% 
billion pounds in 1958 or equivalent 
to 8% of domestic production. How- 
ever, he looks for less foreign beef 
to enter the American market during 
the next few years when beef slaugh- 
ter will be increasing in the U.S. This 
should be good news to cattlemen 
who have been concerned with rising 
beef importation. 

Mr. Ioanes also stated that pros- 
pects for exports of hides, tallow, 
variety meats and other cattle by- 
products are favorable. The Foreign 
Agricultural Service, among its many 
activities, is actively pushing the ex- 
port of live cattle as well as meat 
and meat by-products to foreign 
countries. In 1959, 51,000 live cattle 
were exported with a large percent- 
age going te Latin America and Can- 
ada. 

Beef Profits To Drop 

Wayman G. Chapell, southern edi- 
tor of the Doane Agricultural Serv- 
ice, said that 1960 looks like the last 
year when fairly good profits can be 
expected with beef cattle. Cattlemen 
should complete their adjustments by 
the fall of 1961 and be ready to ride 
out a few years of considerably low- 
er prices. 

This means that better feeding and 
production practice will need to be 
followed in order to have profitable 
operations during the low beef price 
period. 

F. S. Baker of the North Florida 
Experiment Station at Quincy stated 
that all of their experimental work 
with stilbestrol shows that steers re- 
turn an increased profit of $5 to $8 
per head when given stilbestrol. His 
studies show that equally good re- 
sults are obtained by giving the stil- 
bestrol in the feed or by implanta- 
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He also cited a recent study of his 
which showed that steers implanted 
with stilbestrol in the feed lot only, 
made more money than steers im- 
planted both in pasture and in the 
feed lot. 

Mr. Baker stressed the fact that 
excess stilbestrol implantation may 
result when steers are implanted on 
pasture and then again in the feed 
lot. This study would indicate that 
one needs to be careful in implant- 
ing stilbestrol both on pasture and in 
dry lot. 

Dr. W. R. Pritchard, University of 
Florida veterinarian, stated that 
more white muscle disease is being 
found in Florida. It seems to occur 
mostly on good pastures and where 
cattle are being pushed. If caught 


early enough, vitamin E supplementa- 
tion is beneficial. 

Dr. G. K. Davis, University of Flor- 
ida animal] nutritionist, reported on 
Florida studies which indicate that 
90% of the cobalt bullets given sheep 
and 75 to 85% of those given cows 
are retained in the rumen for six 
months to a year. He stated, however, 
that cobalt provided by the bullet or 
through other supplements is equal- 
ly valuable. Thus, the economics or 
situation involved would determine 
whether it might pay to use cobalt 
bullets. 

Dr. Davis also reported on nitrate 
poisoning. He cited Florida studies 
which indicate that ammonium ni- 
trate may be much less toxic than the 
potassium nitrate usually found in 
plants. These are preliminary results, 
however, and need to be rechecked. 
He stated that levels of potassium ni- 
trate of 0.6-1.0% in dry matter may 
cause depressed lactation. Levels of 
1.0-15% may cause reproductive 
failures such as abortion about half- 
way through pregnancy, or full-term 


calves which are either born dead or 
so weak they soon die. Levels above 
15% cause death by turning hemo- 
globin to methemoglobin, which in 
turn lessens the amount of hemoglo- 
bin available to carry oxygen to the 
various parts of the body. The animal 
will then die from a lack of oxygen. 
F. M. Peacock of the University of 
Florida range cattle station at Ona 
reported on three years’ work with 
wintering stocker-feeder calves on 
dry grass pasture. The calves weighed 
from 361-381 lb. and were wintered 
for 134 days. With supplementary 
concentrate levels of 2.28, 3.27, 5.50 
and 8.17 Ib. per calf daily, the winter 
gains were 0.17, 0.43, 0.75 and 1.19 
lb. daily. He stated that for best re- 
sults these feeder-stocker calves 
should gain at least 0.75 Ib. daily 
which means a level of 1.5 Ib. of pro- 
tein supplement plus 4 Ib. of grain 
feeding daily during the winter. 


Calves Need Protein 


Mr. Baker, North Florida Station, 
reported data showing that 400 Ib. 
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A proved engineering fact: 

Gear train direct drive is the most efficient method of power 
transmission modern machinery design has developed. 
Why haven't others provided it? 


One good reason: it takes real manufacturing volume 
of pellet mills— CPM-sized volume — to make the costly tooling and 


machining of such a premium quality drive system practical. 
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calves being wintered on dry grass 
pasture needed 1.5 lb. of a protein 
supplement plus 3.5 to 6.0 lb. of grain 
in order to gain about 0.75 of a pound 
daily. 

He also reported that grass-silage 
cut in midsummer has not given quite 
as good results as fall-cut hay for 
wintering 400 lb. feeder-stocker 
calves. He emphasized, however, that 
in addition to the hay, the calves 
will need protein, minerals and some 
energy feed. For example, last year’s 
calves fed hay supplemented with 3 
lb. per head daily of ground snapped 
corn (in addition to protein and min- 
erals) produced approximately one 
lb. per head daily gain as compared 
to practically no gain where the same 
ration was fed with no corn. 

Mr. Baker stated that oats and 
rye pasture are excellent for winter- 
ing calves but are not too dependable 
because of the uncertainty of fall 
moisture before the onset of cold 
weather. In favorable years, the gains 
on oats and rye pasture may run as 
high as 1.5 lb. or more per head daily 


and 250 Ib. per acre. The rye pas- 
ture has a higher carrying capacity 
but the oats pasture usually pro- 
duces more gain per calf, especially 
late in the grazing season. Gains 
per acre from the two crops are 
about the same. 

Dr. Davis discussed Florida data 
showing that high protein level will 
decrease copper toxicity. Copper has 
been fed at levels which caused toxic 
effects at low levels of protein intake. 
However, if a higher level of protein 
was fed, it decreased or eliminated 
the copper toxicity symptoms. 

Dr. H. L. Chapman of the Ever- 
glades Experiment Station at Belle 
Glade discussed four years data on 
fattening steers on Roselawn St. Au- 
gustine grass pasture as compared to 
dry lot feeding. 

Steers full-fed in dry lot returned 
more money ($23.54 per head) than 
steers full-fed on pasture ($17.89 per 
head). Steers limited-fed (6 Ib. per 
steer per day) on pasture returned 
more ($22.89 per head) than steers 
limited-fed in dry lot ($5.50 per 


head). All of these returns would in- 
dicate that full-feeding in dry lot was 
the most profitable and was closely 
followed by limited feeding 6 lb. of 
concentrate per head daily on pas- 
ture. 

Winter Beef Program 

Dr. W. G. Kirk of the range cattle 
Station at Ona, Florida, discussed a 
winter program for beef cattle. He 
Stressed that the feed supply and 
cattle numbers should be balanced. 
He also stated that most Florida pas- 
tures are overstocked by 10 to 25%. 

Dr. J. F. Hentges, University of 
Florida f cattle nutritionist, stat- 
ed that specific daily intakes were 
observed on different feeds offered 
free-choice to yearling or older cattle 
(see Table No. 1). 

The data in Table No. 1 indicate 
considerable variation in feed intake 
by cattle. More of these kind of stud- 
ies are needed since proper level of 
supplementation is based on roughage 
intake by the cattle. This intake level 
cannot be assumed since many fac- 


One system — direct 4 

gear drive — provides this assurance a 
When you pay for horsepower in a pellet of consistent, efficient power trans- 7 
mission that no combination of 4s 


mill, you want it transmitted to the pellet- 
ing job. Not two-thirds. Not three-fourths. 


But all the power you paid for! 


must. 


ready-made belts can hope to do. 
Consider for a moment the univer- 
sal engineering acceptance of gear 
system power transfer in the design 
of trucks, automobiles, tractors and # 
other heavy duty power equipment. ‘= 
Yet, among pellet mill manufacturers, 1g 
only CPM builds this tremendous . 
plus feature into every single mill. 


CPM gear trains offer many design : ; 
© Precision power drive of extremely SG 
long service life. A drive that doesn’t 
lose its “snap” as tension systems 4 


© Compact, space-saving. All gears . 
machined from high-alloy steel and 
fitted to perfect alignment. The 
entire unit is sealed in metal with 
all bearings and gears operating in 
a protective oil bath. The drive is 
an integral part of the machine, ; 
affording a unity that multiple belt a 
hook-ups can never achieve. Bs 
© Safety is greatly increased, both 
from fire and for personnel who é - 
work with and around the equip- oe 
ment. No cleats, cogs or belts for ‘ 
uneven tension and strain. Nothing _ 
to “let fly,” slip or stretch. a 


The FULL POWER GEAR TRAIN DRIVE, like other outstanding 


engineering exclusives from CPM, have made California first in pellet 
mills for over thirty years. See the man from CPM for a pellet mill 


precision-engineered to do your pelleting job better. Remember: More 
California Pellet Mills are sold today than all other makes combined! 


CAL/FORNIA 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sales & Service R also in: * Albony * Atienta * Columbus * Dovenport * Denver * Fort Worth * Los Angeles 
Mexico City * Mi lis * Nashville * Okloh City * Omaha * Richmond * Seattle * St. Lovis * Toronto * Winnipeg 
Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockpert, Engiond 
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TABLE 1. Pounds of Air-Dry Feed Per 
100 Pounds Live Weight Daily 


Concentrate feed mixtures 


2.6-3.0 
White clover pasture, 15% 

Corn silage 1.5-2.0 
improved fertilizei grass heys 

GP 2.0-2.2 
Frost-killed improved grass hey, 

low level fertilizer 1.8-2.0 
Oats, green chopped 


tors including stage of maturity, level 
of fertilization, nutrient composition, 
physical form, age of animal, etc., 
can influence roughage intake. 

Dr. M. Koger, University of Florida 
animal geneticist, stated that more 
crossbred cattle will be fed in feed 
lots in the future. He also stated that 
unless purebred breeders do a better 
job of producing the kind of bulls the 
commercial producer wants that more 
commercial cattlemen will resort to 
raising their own bulls. 


Tenderness of Beef 

Dr. A. Z. Palmer, University of 
Florida meats specialist, reported on 
Florida data which showed that mar- 
bling has very little to do with beef 
tenderness. He also stated that as an 
animal gets older, the tenderness of 
beef does not necessarily decrease. 

The Florida data showed that some 
bulls sire calves having tough beef 
while other bulls sire calves with ten- 
der beef. His studies would indicate 
that testing bulls for ability to sire 
offspring with tender or tough beef 
has considerable merit. 

Artificial insemination was dis- 
cussed by a number of people includ- 
ing Dr. H. J. Hill, director of Ar- 
mour and Company's beef cattle im- 
provement research, and Dr. David 
Bartlett, staff veterinarian of the 
American Breeders Service. 

These speakers indicated that in 
1960, about 7% million cows will be 
artificially inseminated in the US. 
They also stressed proper feeding and 
nutrition in order to improve ovu- 
lation and fertilization rate. Dr. A. C. 
Warnick, University of Florida ani- 
mal physiologist, cited Florida stud- 
ies showing that a lack of protein 
causes a lack of estrus and ovulation 
in beef heifers. The consensus of 
opinion was that artificial insemina- 
tion with beef cattle still presents 
many problems but that they will be 
solved in time and that an increasing 
number of beef cows will artificially 
breed each year. 


Wheat Penalty Rate 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced a 
marketing quota penalty rate of $1.08 
bu. on “excess” wheat of the 1960 
crop. 

As directed by law, the rate of the 
marketing quota penalty is 45% of 
the parity price per bushel of wheat 
as of May 1 of the calendar year in 
which the crop is harvested. The cur- 
rent price for wheat is $2.39 bu. 


COWS’ WATER SUPPLY 

COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Dairy cows need from 100-120 Ib. of 
fresh, clean water per head each day, 
says the Texas A&M College exten- 
sion service. An adequate supply of 
water, conveniently located for the 
cows and of the desired temperature, 
can be a major factor in keeping 
milk production on a stable basis, 
the college says. 
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MILL BUILDERS, ENGINEERS 


Specify 


SUPERIOR BOILERS 


HAS THESE ADVANTAGES— 


—tasy to Operate. Fully Automatic. 
Clean and Inspect. Best Design for All Types Weter. 


Gas or Off Fired. 
—Minimum insteliction Work. Neo 
Special Foundation. Just a Few —Recommended by Looting 


meat Mirs. Hundreds Use 
Simple Utility Connections. Feed industry. 


Write for Complete Details 
and Special Bulletin 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


3400 East Fourth « Hutchinson, Kansas 


SOLVENT 


EXTRACTED 
LINSEED 
MEAL 


Pex, Kraft’s milk by-product feed for all poultry, builds bigger 
sales for you by speeding growth and substantially increasing 
feed efficiency for your poultry-raising customers. Poultrymen 
using Pex get bigger, plumper birds with improved finish that 
fetch higher prices at market. And better birds mean greater 
income for poultrymen—bigger sales for Pex—sure profit for 
dealers who sell or mix in Pex. Pex comes in self-feeder blocks 
and pellets and in semi-solid or dry form for mixing. Pex, 

by powerful Kraft advertising and merchandising support. 


PEX 


milk by-product feeds by 


KRAFT 


... the same people who bring you Velveeta cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing 
KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION—Chicago 90, Illinois 


Sub-Committee Posts 
Assigned for World 
Poultry Congress 


LAGUNA BEACH, CAL.—Further 
progress in the activities of the US. 
participation committee of the 12th 
World's Poultry Congress was report- 
ed here recently with the announce- 
ment of the sub-committee assign- 
ments. 

The Congress will be held in Syd- 
ney, Australia, Aug. 13-18, 1962. 

Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, committee 
chairman, lists the following commit- 
tee members who will spearhead this 
country’s participation: 

Exhibits — Lee Campbell, Chicago, 
chairman; Jacob Baurenfiend, Nutley, 
N.J.; Lloyd Birchmeier, Ottumwa, 
Iowa; Robert L. Hogue, Lafayette, 
Ind., and Edward Karpoff, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Finance—O. A. Hanke, Mount Mor- 
ris, Ill., chairman. 

International ‘Trade Development— 
Joseph O. Parker, Washington, chair- 
man; J. E. Coleman, Exeter, N.H., 
and David L. Hume, Washington. 

Membership—M. C. Small, Mount 
Morris, Ill., chairman; Dr. R. George 
Jaap, Columbus, Ohio; Don M. Turn- 
bull, Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. Alfred 
Van Wagenen, Trenton, N.J., and Dr. 
L. A. Wilhelm, Chicago. 

Papers—Dr. H. R. Bird, Madison, 
Wis., chairman; Dr. T. C. Byerly, 
Beltsville, Md.; Dr. E. M. Funk, Co- 
lumbia, Mo.; Dr. J. Holmes Martin, 
Lafayette, Ind., and Dr. Fred Schultz, 
Livermore, Cal. 

Publicity — Alfred N. Schwartz, 
Vineland, N.J., chairman; Dr. A. Wii- 
liam Jasper, Chicago; Hermon I. Mil- 
ler, Washington, and J. D. Sykes, St. 
Louis. 

Tours — Harry Drews, Springfield, 
Mo., chairman; Lloyd H. Geil, Chica- 
go; Prof. W. M. Insko, Lexington, 
Ky., and Dr. D. C. Warren, Niles, Cal. 

Dr. A. W. Brant, Davis, Cal., and 
Dr. Hans Lineweaver, Albany, Cal., 
are vice-chairmen of the participa- 
tion committee. Dr. Jasper is secre- 
tary and Mr. Hanke is treasurer. 

The committee will meet next dur- 
ing the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation convention July 19-21 in 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Richardson Scale Co. 


Names District Head 


CLIFTON, N.J.— Appointment of 
Joe R. Vogel as Philadelphia district 
manager has been announced here by 
Officials of Rich- 
ardson Scale Co., 
engineer and man- 
ufacturer of auto- 
matic weighing 
and proportioning 
equipment and 
controls. 

Mr. Vogel three 
years ago opened 
a Richardson dis- 
trict sales office 

at Boylston Cen- 
ter, Mass., to serve 
the New England area. Prior to that 
assignment he spent a year in the 
sales engineering department. He also 
received training in materials han- 
dling and the application of auto- 
matic weighing in various industries 
in Richardson's service department. 


Treated Grain Law 
‘Welcome’ in Oklahoma 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—According 
to J. R. Enix, wheat marketing spe- 
cialist at Oklahoma State University, 
“Oklahoma’s grain industry wel- 
comes” the state legislature’s new act 
providing for fines up to $1,000 for 
anyone convicted of offering treated 
grain for sale for food purposes. 

Mr. Enix believes that most viola- 
tions have been caused by some acci- 
dental mixing of treated grain with 
untreated grain for the market. Grain 
inspectors are alerted to detect those 
contaminated grains which are toxic 
and unfit for humans or animals. 


“That's the biggest order we've had in 
quite a while.” 


New Sales Office 


DELAWARE, OHIO — Lioyd E. 
Siberell, Jr., graduate of Ohio State 
University and associated with the 
feed industry for eight years, has 
been named Buckeye sales manager 
for Allied Mills, Inc., manufacturer 
of Wayne Feeds, which will establish 
a district sales office in Delaware, 
Ohio. He formerly was with the firm 
at Libertyville, 


PIG ANEMIA PROBLEM 

EDMONTON, ALTA.—Anemia in 
newborn pigs is costing Alberta hog 
producers over $3,400,000 annually, 
according to provincial agricultural 
authorities. It is still the basic factor 
responsible for 15 to 20% of all pig 
losses in the province. 


Dry Vitamin A 
is distributed by: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovail’s Professional Building 


Los Angeles 48, California 
621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portiand 5, Oregon 


244 California’ Street 
San Francisco 11, California 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenve 
Des Moines 11, lowa 
THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
IN CANADA 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 
8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


You can also get ‘lower-potency PGB- 
30, PGB-20, and PGB-10 from these 
distributors. And, of course, you can 
get all four products directly from 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York and Chicago. 


leaders in research ° 
of vitamin A 
Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 
Eastman Kodak Company 
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Your customers depend on you to provide them with the most 
complete nutrition program available at an economical price. 
That's why it’s so important to mix Sterling Gold Bond Blusalt 
with poultry feeds. Gold Bond contains manganese, iron, sul- 
fate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc in amounts scien- 
tifically derived to help protect against trace-mineral defi- 
ciencies in fast-growing and high-producing poultry. These 
essential trace-element compounds are blended with high- 
quality salt, the best carrier for trace minerals as it mixes 
thoroughly and quickly throughout your feeds. Get guaranteed 
analysis and tables showing how much Gold Bond to mix with 
different poultry feeds from your local representative or our 
nearest district office: Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Phila., 
Pitts., St. Louis. Or write to International at Clarks Summit, Pa. 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY * CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 
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to meet competition easily and economically... 


aa 


Don't Mix Without 


(Seyoil and lecithin concentrated on Soymeal) 


Once increased fat content in rations was out 
of reach of many mills because of costs and difficulty 
of handling. No more. 

New Econoloc is easy to use — without mess and 
without special equipment. It is ready to use, a 
granular free flowing source of vegetable fat (leci- 
thin, Vitamin E, and Tocopherol) for all livestock 
and poultry feeds. Its odor is pleasant, its quality 
uniform. 

Here's the economical way to provide your cus- 
tomers feeds with all the health and tability 


advantages found in increased fat content. Comes ous 

packed in 50 |b. moisture-resistant bags. @fconciass — Bleckstvep 
Better get the full story and the good news about Seeacee ectytrates on 

Econoloc’s price today, 


Hii 
if 


Best SERVICE 
ON 


| | VITAMINS A&D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 


COMPANY 


BOX 147 Serving the 
CHILLICOTHE Feed Trade 
MISSOURI For Over 
PHONE 1047 20 Years 


MILL EXTERIOR—This is the exterior of the Georgetown (Ill.) Feed Mill, 
showing the drive-in and canopie@d porch where hog feeders are displayed. 


Operator 


Cost of production needs to be pin- 
pointed down to fractions of a cent 
nowadays, if the hog feeder is to be 
sold on a line of feeds. This is the 
sales clincher which, when used prop- 
erly, shows the feeder exactly how 
much he is saving by using a certain 
type of feed. 

Dwight L. Smith, and his father- 
in-law, Ernest Winters, who operate 
Georgetown (Ill.) Feed Mill, concen- 
trate their sales attention on helping 
the hog feeder check on his cost of 
production, particularly his feed costs. 
Whenever feed is sold to a new hog 
customer, this cost of production is 
stressed and the customer urged to 
keep accurate records. 

Thus, when these records are avail- 
able, Mr. Smith and Mr. Winters 
type them up and post them on the 
bulletin board in their farm supply 
store and office division. Occasionally, 
the William Davies Co. feed division, 
which supplies Swisher concentrates, 
will print Georgetown Feed Mill cus- 
tomer feeding records in its monthly 
bulletin, circulating to dealers in sev- 
eral states. 

One such Georgetown record re- 
cently published carried the headline, 
“Swisher-Fed Hogs Gain 100 Ib. on 
only $7.78 Total Feed Costs in On- 
The-Farm Feeding Test.” 

Twenty pigs were cut out at wean- 
ing time and put on the test to de- 
termine the total feed costs to pro- 
duce 100 Ib. of gain on the recom- 
mended hog feeding program. 


Test Record 


The record on this test, publicized 
by Georgetown Feed Mill, was as fol- 
lows: 


“Total pounds of hogs marketed 
(20 x 200 Ib.)-—4,000 Ib. 


Feeding Records Help Mill 


Sell Feed 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Beginning weight of feeder pigs 
(20 x 38 Ib.) —760 Ib. 

Total pounds of gain produced— 
3,240 Ib. 

Average gain per hog marketed— 
162 Ib. 

Feed costs: 1,480 Ib. of Swisher 
40% Hogmiks @ $5 cwt.—$74 and 
178 bu. corn @ $1 bu. (9,968 Ib.)— 
$178. Total feed costs—$252. Cost of 
Swisher 40% Hogmiks per hundred- 
weight gain—$2.28. Cost of corn per 
ewt. gain—$5.50. Total feed cost per 
ewt. gain—$7.78” 

“Records like this are very con- 
vincing when we try to sell feed to 
new customers,” states Mr. Smith. 
“This is the type of factual evidence 
which hog feeders need to check on 


BAGGING FEED — Ernest Winters 
(left), partner in the feed mill, and 
an employee bag a registered feed. 
The firm keeps records which show 
the feeder how much he saves by 
using a certain feed. 
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INSPECT BOARD—Ernest Winters (left) and his son-in-law, Dwight L. 
Smith, partners in the Georgetown (Ill) Feed Mill, inspect their bulletin 


board in the 
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New Process 
Hetrogen 


(MENADIONE SODIUM BISULFITE) 


STABILITY 


POTENCY RETAINED 


Ordinary 
Vitamin 


STABILITY 


10% 


POTENCY RETAINED 


. 
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Bes astounding figures rep- 


resent the result of years of research 
and experimentation by the Hetero- 
chemical Corporation to develop and 
perfect a new method of preparing 
vitamin K premixes. This assures 
maximum stability under the most 
adverse conditions of temperature and 
humidity. Success has been achieved, 
and there is now available to the feed 
industry, at no increase in price, a 
vitamin K premix they can use with 
the utmost confidence. With New 
Process HETROGEN K the potency in 
the bag matches the potency on the tag, 
whatever the storage circumstances. 
This high stability is proven by the 
test data summarized below: 


STABILITY— normal storage conditions — 
4 gm premix at average room temperature and 


humidity 
% Potency Retained 
Avg of 3 lots 30 Days 90Days 120 Days 
New Process 
Hetrogen K Premix 99% 98% 99% 
Ordinary Vitamin K 
Premix 84% 67% 52% 


STABILITY — field samples—ordinary vitamin 
K premix recently secured from feed mills 


% Potency Retained 


Average of 7 lots 23% 
(Actual potency of individual lots ranged from 0 to 45%) 


STABILITY — adverse storage conditions — 
accelerated storage conditions 113°F at 80% 


relative humidity 


% Potency Retained after 30 Days 


Old Style New Process 
Premix Potency Aes Hetrogen K 
16 gm/ib 49 91 
8 27 92 
J 39 91 


The development of New Process HETROGEN 
K represents the only real improvement in 
Vitamin K premixes which has occurred 
since 1954. For feed manufacturers this new 
Hetrocen K premix means a reduction in 
vitamin K fortification costs, elimination of 
extra overfill, no storage loss and better pur- 
chasing position. You can now buy larger 
quantities at a price advantage, and have 
complete assurance that you have a product 
whose potency is reliable and stable, month 
after month, 


Prices of New Process Herrocen K premix 
are competitive with ordinary Vitamin K. 
There is no extra charge for this improved 
product. A range of graduated potencies 
from 4 to 64 grams per pound on easy mixing 
calcite or edible soymeal carrier are avail- 
able. Let us tell you more about this superior 
vitamin K premix. Write or phone for full 
information on New Process 

Herrocen K. 


*patents pending 


111 E. HAWTHORNE AVENUE 


H ETE R Oo C H E M | CAL CS Oo R PO RATIO N VALLEY STREAM, L. |., N. Y., Locust 1-8225 
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NO REGULAR-TYPE PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT FOR 
PIGS? ILLINOIS TESTS AMINO ACID USE 


URBANA, ILL.—Some day, according to a University of Illinois report, 
hogs may be fed well-balanced rations that do not contain regular-type pro- 


tein supplements. 


“And,” the report adds, “that day may be here sooner than you think if 


a current Illinois research study pans out.” 

This spring, animal! scientists A. H. Jensen and D. E. Becker are feeding 
out several groups of pigs from the time the pigs are weaned until they weigh 
100 Ib. All get either a corn-soybean meal ration or a milo-soybean meal ra- 
tion. Some groups are eating a ration that provides 16% protein; others are 
getting a ration that provides only 12% protein. 

The scientists are adding pure amino acids to the 12% protein ration so 
that the pigs actually get amino acids equivalent to the 16% protein ration. 

The researchers note that right now amino acids are more expensive 
than protein supplements but that if the tests show that amino acids work 
out all right, increased commercial production could lower the cost. This, they 
say, might give the swine industry a cheaper and nutritionally satisfactory 


means of stretching the protein supply. 


the profit of their operation using our 
feed.” 

The Georgetown Feed Mill makes 
its own feeds using Swisher super 
concentrates and formulas. Then 
these feeds can be labeled Swisher 
feeds and registered. Mr. Smith says 
his firm is in reality a small feed 
manufacturer. 

“Most of our business is with hog 
feeders—at least 50%,” he states. 
“This is a general livestock area, 
with no large hog herds. Many of our 
feeders like hog pellets and so a year 
ago we installed a 2-ton per hour 
Sprout-Waldron pellet mill, which en- 
ables us to serve our hog feeders, etc., 
with pellets as well as meal.” 

Georgetown Feed Mill also handles 
Swisher complete feeds and Swisher 
concentrates, the latter for hog farm- 
ers who use free choice feeding. 

“We are so set up that we can 
serve each type of customer in this 
area with what he wants,” states 


Mr. Smith, “and utilize his own grains 
in a formula feed making program. 
We are making about 12 registered 
feeds now. Custom mix accounts for 
about 40% of our volume at present.” 

This feed mill has no grain bank 
storage plan. If the customer wants 
to buy local grain for his feeds, he 
buys it from a local elevator, with 
Georgetown Feed Mill picking it up. 
The grain is then charged direct to 
the customer by the elevator. How- 
ever, quite a few feeders have some 
grain on farms to use in the feed 


program. 
Mill Equipment 

Equipment at this mill includes a 
50 h.p. Jay Bee hammermill, two 
mixers—one a ton and a half Sidney 
and the other a 3-ton Kelly Duplex; 
a Kelly Duplex molasses blender in- 
side the mill and a Geneco molasses 
blender outside. The firm also has a 
Union hoist and a Big Chief corn 
cracker. 


The grind-mix rate is 10¢ for a 
half inch; 15¢ for smaller than a half 
inch. For grinding cobs, the charge is 
40¢ per hundredweight. There is a 
sizable demand here for ground cobs 
as litter and for cattle feed. Quite a 
few people also buy cracked corn. 

The firm uses a 3-ton bulk truck 
for both bulk and bagged feed de- 
liveries. On bulk feed there is a dis- 
count of $4 per ton on complete feeds 
or concentrates. Some feeders are 
given credit for 30 days. However, if 
bills are not paid within that time, 
the mill management insists on some 
agreement with the feeder on settling 
the bill at a definite date. 

“We watch credits very closely,” 
states Mr. Smith, “for that’s the best 
way to get a quicker turnover on 
capital invested, and to see that bad 
account losses are held to a minimum. 
We-treat each customer on an indivi- 
dual credit basis, depending on his 
ability to pay.” 

The mill is operated with three em- 
ployees including the deliveryman. 
Mr. Winters helps out at the mill oc- 
casionally, but also raises cattle most 
months of the year. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Winters rely 
considerably on feed bulletins pro- 
vided by their suppliers to handle 
their main advertising campaign. The 
bulletins are sent to a prospect and 
customer list supplied by the George- 
town Feed Mill. 

The feed mill also uses classified 
advertising in a local newspaper and 
some radio spot announcements on a 
Danville station. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Winters have a 
well kept and prominent bulletin 
board in the salesroom. It contains 
feeding records and photos of cus- 
tomers’ livestock, etc. It is a spot 
where many customers like to gather 
and study the records and identify 
the photos. From such observations 
many feeding discussions begin, and 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Winters are usual- 


BROWER MIXER” 


Says Lewis Olson, Manager 
Kasbeer Farmers Eleviitor Co., Hinois 


more feed. Our Brower Mixer has i 


“We just had a grinder until we got our 2-ton Brower installed. 
We are sure pleased as we do more grinding now and sell a lot 
A the 


of our ~ 


custom mixing customers 25% and our custom mixing profits 


25% or more." 


BROWER 
Whitlwind MIXER 


Dependability, fast mixing action, and low cost operation make Brower 
the WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING MIXER! Brower action WHIRLS 


the ingredients instead of just stirring or tumbling them . . , 


produces the 


most thorough mix you can get. Every sack has the same even mixture. 


FAST and ECONOMICAL — a perfect blend in about 10 minutes at 
a power cost of only 3c to 5c a ton. Five sizes — 700, 1200, 2000, 
3000 and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixing capacities. Above-floor and 
below-floor models. Heavy welded steel construction — built for years 


of trouble-free service. 


“Interior easily reached 
through large hinged 
service door and hinged © 

conveyor sleeve. 


Exclusive BROWER. mix- 
attop 
WHIRLS ingredients for 


thorough, even mixtures. 


Glass observation 
at eye 


vides easy inspection 
feed mixed. 


BROWER MFG. CO., 402 N. 3rd, Quincy, III. 


ly quick to enter into the conversa- 
tions. 

“We try to sell our complete feed- 
ing program whenever we get the op- 
portunity,” says Mr. Smith. “Usually, 
every customer wants to talk about 
the cost of production on his feeding 
projects. We try to back up our end 
of the deal through accurate records.” 


Poultry Conference 
Slated in Ontario 


LONDON, ONT.—The third annu- 
al Poultry Industry Conference and 
Exhibition will be held this year in 
London from June 27-29. Over 85 
exhibitors have applied for display 
areas. 

Prof. J. Ross Cavers, head of the 
department of poultry science, On- 
tario Agricultural College in Guelph, 
is chairman of the conference plan- 
ning committee. Some topics to be 
eovered during the three-day ses- 
sion include: 

Egg marketing trends, egg clean- 
ing and grading, poultry health and 
broiler processing trends. Boyd J. 
Bonzer, extension poultryman at 
South Dakota State College, will dis- 
cuss “The Farm Flock of the Fu- 
ture,” and Dr. J. Clyde Driggers, 
chairman of the poultry department, 
University of Georgia, will speak on 
“What’s Ahead for the Broiler In- - 
dustry?” 

A Haugh Unit Measurement dem- 
onstration will be in operation during 
the conference. 


— 


TO BUILD ELEVATOR 

PULLMAN, WASH.—The Pullman 
Grain Growers awarded a contract 
for a 250,000 bu. off-rail grain stor- 
age elevator. The structure will be 
erected about seven miles west of 
Pullman on land purchased from Mrs. 
Flossie Morton. Contract price for 
the elevator is $152,000. 

The new facility will boost the 
Pullman Grain Growers’ storage ca- 
pacity to 2,850,000 bu. and will give 
the operation a total of 15 elevators. 
The firm now has four elevators at 
Pullman and elevators at Busby, 
Whelan, Fallon, Armstrong, Shawnee 
and Parvin. 


— 
(CF 
| a “We sell a lot more feed | 
| since we installed our 
— | DANNEN MILLS 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
| & Phone: Adams 3-6161 mes, 
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“Your replacement-flock coccidiostat should do 3 things”. 


} 


GlyCamide qualifies as a top coccidiostat on all 


| 1. Permit Development of Immunity three counts . . . and offers you two vital 
J “extras”: safety and economy. 
| 2. Minimize Intestinal Damage GlyCamide is the safest coccidiostat ever devel- 


oped for replacement flocks. 


GlyCamide is the most economical coccidiostat 
3. Reduce Coxy Outbreaks you can use in rearing replacement chicks for lay- 


ing or breeding flocks. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


Ach 


1 y ® rravemarx of MERCK & CO., INC., FOR GLYCARBYLAMIDE, with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 44) 


ta, Canada; chm., R. Hill, P. O. Box 
39, Edmonton, Alberta. 

June 17-18 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Selbyville, Delaware; Del- 
marva Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. 
No. 2, Box 47, Georgetown. 

June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Mid-Summer Conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 19-22— The American Dairy 
Science Assn.; Utah State University, 
Logan; sec. H. F. Judkins, 32 
Ridgeway Circle, White Plains, N.Y. 

June 20—All-Industry Poultry Day; 
Law Building Auditorium, University 
of Illinois, Urbana; S. F. Ridlen, 
Poultry Extension Specialist. 

June 21-22 — Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials; Riverside Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.; sec., Maurice B. Rowe, De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1119 State 
Office Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

June 23-24—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Business Manage- 
ment Conference for Egg and Poultry 
Marketing Cooperatives; Hotel Vik- 
ing, Newport, Rhode Island; Alfred 
Van Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 24—Iowa Cattle Feeders Day; 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa; 
Dr. Wise Burroughs, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

dune 24-26—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; Arkansas Poultry 
Federation, P.O. Box 1446, Little 
Rock; chm., Jerry Hinshaw, Spring- 
dale. 

July 19-21—American Poultry Con- 
gress and Exposition; Ellis Auditori- 
um, Memphis, Tenn.; sponsored by 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration; sec., Don M. Turnbull, 521 
E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

July 23-26— Georgia Feed Assn.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

July 29— Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 1-6—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; Memorial Student Center, 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
sponsored by Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; chm., Ewing E. 
Brown, State Chemist’s Office, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Aug. 2-5— Poultry Science Assn.; 
University of California, Davis; sec., 
Cc. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. 

Aug. 5-6 — North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville; sec., McNair Evans, 
Box 44, Mocksville. 

Aug. 11— Michigan Swine Day; 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; chm., Ed Miller, Extension Spe- 
cialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 12 — Ohio Dairy Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 14-18—Business Management 
Program, sponsored by Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 
Georgia, Athens; sec. Harold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 

Aug. 1 Cattle Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Hugh E. Henderson, Exten- 
sion Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 19—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 22-23—Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference; Campbell House, Lexington; 
sponsored by the Kentucky Grain & 
Feed Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. Box 
425, Lexington. 


ing; Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; George M. Strayer, exec. vice 
American Soybean Assn., Hud- 
owa, and R. G. Houghtlin, pres., 


25—Michigan Lamb Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
; chm., Leonard Blakeslie, 


SERVICE 
PRODUCTS 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 
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College of Agriculture, University of 
Athens. 

Sept. 1-6 — International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

Sept. 2—TIllinois Cattle Feeders 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
A. L. Neumann, Animal Science De- 
partment. 

Sept. 6-9—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; chm., G. M. Barnhart, Chief 
Chemist, State Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City. 

Sept. 13-15 — Hatchery Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri 
Poultry Improvement Assn., Poultry 
Bldg., P. O. Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 14-15—Maryland Feed Serv- 
icemen’s Conference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, Extension Service. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bldg. Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 15—All Poultry Industry Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 20-21—Iowa Conven- 
tion; Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 


Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed 


PLANTS 
By IBBERSON 


GOLDEN SUN MILLING CO. 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 


E. IBBERSON 


COMPANY 


FINEERS & CONTRACTORS Since 1881. 


Minnesota 


kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 

Sept. 29— Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bldg. 

Sept. 30—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, Lin- 
coln; chm., Dr. John L. Adams, Poul- 


Hotel, Baton Rouge; sec., Clyde In- 
gram, Knapp Hall, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 4-5—Washington Junior Poul- 
try Exposition; Western Washington 
fairgrounds, Puyallup, Washington; 
W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poultry 
Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 4-6 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council; Exposition and 
Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memorial Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6— Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; War Memorial Auditori- 
um, Syracuse, N.Y.; sec., Richard L 
a, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, 


Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 


Federation convention and trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 


Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agri 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 18-14— Turkey Short Course 
and Jr. Market Turkey Show; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel. 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 


r. 
Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 
Program; sponsored by the South- 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH VITAMIN, 
FOR FOUR -FOOTED ANIMAI 


Sept. 21-23 — Feed Production 
‘ School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
: School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 i 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Be 
Sept. 22-23 — Arkansas Formula i 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- ie 
| Aug. 22-23—American Soybean | try Husbandry Dept. . 
| Aso. and National Seybean Proces- | Oct. 2-4 — Poultry Industries of Ee 
7 sors Assn., joint conference and meet- | Louisiana, Inc.; Bellemont Motor = 
National Soybean Processors Assn., me 
3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Til. 
professor of Animal Husbandry. 
| Aug. 29-Sept. 1— Georgia Poultry 
Des Moines; mgr., LeRoy L. Kruskop, 
535 East Lincoln Way, Ames. 
Sept. 21-22 — Marketing Seminar 
< for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of : 
y DE fa Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
‘a | Oct. 12-18 — Association of Ameri- 
| Jf can Feed Control Officials Annual 
, | Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
| 
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Butler Pollyphos offers HIGHEST phosphorus content ata LOW LOW delivered cost! 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY offers feed and mineral 
manufacturers a defluorinated phospk-‘e with an all time 
high phosphorus content of — 19% — at a low low delivered 
cost per unit of phosphorus. BUTLER Defluorinated Phos- 
phate offers another plus factor . . . a minimum 32% — 
maximum 35% calcium and no more than 0.19% {luorine. 


11tler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Here is an opportunity for the feed and mineral manufacturers 
to obtain the finest of defluorinated phosphates . . . at a low 
low delivered cost to YOU. 


BUTLER POLLYPHOS can be shipped to you in 100 Ib. 
multiwall bags, in bulk, or in truck or carload lots. To 
acquaint you with the advantages that POLLYPHOS can 
provide you with . . . contact your nearest sales agent or 
our sales division . . . both will be happy to comply with 
your request. 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas* Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P. O. Box 938, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., 
Des Moines; Warren Sales Co., Denver 2, Colorado; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 
White Star Concentrates Co., Portiand; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 
the Hammer Division. 


(8 PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B and Walnut Street + Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 
sociation office, 1400 Tenth St., Sac- 
ramento 14. 

Oct. 20-21—Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc.; stockholders annual 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial 
Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 20-21—Poultrymen’s Institute; 
Washington State University, Pull- 
man; W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poul- 
try Specialist, Agricultural Extension 


Oct. 28—Illinocis Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 2-3—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 2-3—Illinois Feed Asen.-Iili- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 


PURE CRUSHED 


OYSTER SHELL 


OYSTER SHELL | 


FOR POULTRY 
OYSTER PROOUCTS COMPANY 
ALABAMA 


Needed Wherever 


There Is a Flock 
of Chickens 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


IN DEMAND EVERYWHERE... ALL OF THE TIME 


PILOT BRAND knows no season. It’s a best seller the 
year ‘round. Poi 'try raisers have learned that this 
ideal eggshell material helps them get more eggs... 
eggs with stronger shells...eggs that bring top prices 
in the market. 


Constant demand for PILOT BRAND means steady 
sales and profits for you. And we help to bring more 
and more business your way with powerful national 
advertising. 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is uniformly pure calcium 
carbonate...kiln-dried...costs less per usable 
pound. Stock it—display it—promote it! 


Mobile, Alabama 


| Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 


ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

Nov. 14-15— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., 814 Second Ave. Blidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 


ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 


Dept. 

Nov. 25-26— American Society of 
Animal Production; Hetel Sherman, 
Chicago, IL; sec., Clair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 

1961 


Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 


University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1— Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memorial Union, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
diana State Poultry Assn. Poultry 
Bidg., Purdue University. 


State College, Corvallis. 

Feb. 7-10—American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Blidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Graln & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Nei] House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

April 10-12—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

1962 

Aug. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, IL 
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Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- Ssuult. 
try Conference; University of Ken- Nov. 16-18—Florida Nutrition Oon- 
tucky, Lexington. 
and Hatchery Assn.; Chinook Hotel, ia 
Yakima. 
polis; sec, W. D. Flemming, 112 
ee Jan. 23-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
‘4 Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bldg., Fargo. 
ae 
Feb. 2-8—Oregon Animal Nutrition 
| 
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6,000,000 WINE GALLONS OF REASONS [AVITAL 


ieee YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
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70% corn distillers solubles 


...1S the super-nutritional 
by-product of alcohol distilling that keeps 
these tanks full, year ‘round 


wees 


Because SOLULAC is a fermentation product from corn, it contains unidentified growth 
factors found exclusively in distillers solubles and grains. Because it is super-rich in 
thes: factors, you actually get more feed value for your feed ingredient dollar. 

The importance of SOLULAC growth factors to top feedlot performance has been proven 
by leading Agricultural Universities and Colleges. That’s why they recommend 
SOLULAC.* Don’t be misled by cheaper or more expensive substitutes . . . nothing 
can equal SOLULAC’s performance. You don’t have to accept substitutes, either .. . 
SOLULAC is produced and made available 52 weeks of every year. Guaranteed free 
flowing in 50 and 100 lb. bags or bulk carloads. 


*Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA + Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Copyright 1960 Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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NEW PRODUCTS -« 


No. 7972—Corn 
Sheller 


Bryant Engineering Co. announces 
the No. 12 corn sheller. It comes with 
optional accessories consisting of sup- 
port stand, screw conveyor for shelled 
corn and mounted coarse crusher. 


The machines have a capacity of 150 
to 250 bu. shelled corn an hour and 
operate on either machine-picked or 
snapped corn. A feature is the full 
length aspiration for cleaning the 
shelled corn. For details, check No. 
7972 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7969—New Design 
Drier 


Development of a newly designed 
drier that is said to have marked in- 
creases in  bushel-per-hour drying 
capacity, has been announced by 
Shanzer Manufacturing Co. Accord- 
ing to the company, the change in 
design has been extended to the en- 
tire line, incorporating the screen 


NEW SERVICE 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


column construction of previous 
Shanzer units with the application of 
what the company calls optimum heat 
and air balance “Thermo-Flo” de- 
sign. The company says that in field 
and plant testing, the design has af- 
forded increases in bushels-per-hour 
drying performance when compared 
to previous Shanzer units. The capac- 
ity increases will enable operators to 
consider smaller units of less cost, 
the company says, or equivalent size 
units that provide increased capacity 
for expansion needs. For details, 
check No. 7969 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7976—Silage 

Activator 

A new enzyme-based silage activa- 
tor that is a culture of Aspergillus 
oryzae grown on bran and middlings, 
has been introduced by Northern Bio- 
chemical Corp. Called “ENsilose,”’ the 
product is introduced with green mat- 
ter at the rate of 10 Ib. per ton of 
silage, for all types of silage. The 
enzyme activity converts moisture in- 
to nutrient material, resulting in 5% 
to 21% more dry material, the com- 
pany says. The treated silage has 
three times the lactic acid content of 
untreated silage, the company says, 
and each pound of lactic acid is worth 
2.8 lb. of complete cattle ration. The 
enzyme action speeds up the fermen- 
tation process without high tempera- 
tures. It eliminates spoilage when air 
is closed off from the surface of the 
silage, and results in less spoilage 
when silage is exposed to the air, the 
company says. For more information, 


check No. 7976 on the coupon and 
mail. 


") No. 7956—Scale Bulletin 

Ne. 7962—Bulk Feed 

No. 7966—Photo-cell L 
Control 

No. 7967—Cooker-Extruder 

Neo. 7968—Feed Additive- 

Ne. 7969—New Design Drier 


Others (list numbers) .... 
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Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


No. 7967—Cooker- 
Extruder 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., has 
announced the development of a new 
type continuous pressure cooker-ex- 
truder designed to cook or gelatinize 
starches and cereal grains and to 


create an expanded product by forc- 
ing the cooked material through a 
relatively thin die. The heat neces- 
sary for gelatinization is obtained 
through the introduction of steam 
in the continuous cooker. This meth- 
od is said to reduce substantially the 
horsepower required by the extruder. 
Material introduced at the feeder in- 
let is delivered into a pressure seal- 
ing unit which passes it into the 
cooker without allowing the high 
pressure steam to escape. Steam and 
in some cases steam and water are 
added to the pressure cooked through 
a bustle, During the 3-5 minute cook- 
ing time the material is activated 
by a paddle agitator, controlled by a 
variable speed drive. The material 
drops from the cooker into a high 
speed extruder which forces it 
through a single stationary die. A 
variable speed cutoff knife at the 
die discharge produces the product 
in final form without further grind- 
ing or crushing. The first Sprout- 
Waldron continuous pressure cooker- 
extruder has been in service on ex- 
panded dog food for more than a 
year. The new design also is expected 
to be used primarily for dog food 
at this time, but further work is 
being done, and possible new appli- 
cations, including new concepts in 
feeds, are foreseen for other feed 
industry uses. The announcement in- 
cludes a list of various features of 
the new design; these include use 
of steam pressure for cooking heat 
rather than mechanical friction, re- 
ducing power requirement; more 
complete cooking by steam pressure; 
reduced drying requirements; simple 
plate die with many product con- 
figurations possible; use of only one 
die rather than a number of them; 
high tolerance for fat; variable speed 
cutoff to control finished size and 
shape. For further information check 
No. 7967 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7970—Package 
Feed Mills 

Three new package bulk feed mills 
designed for “free-flow” handling and 
quick erection have been introduced 
by Behlen Manufacturing Co. Two of 
the mill units are for commercial 
mixing operations and the third for 
farm feeding. The commercial models 
have a rated capacity of about 6% 
tons an hour. One unit has a hori- 
zontal mixer, a 75 h.p. hammermill 
which will grind ear corn, three stor- 
age bins and five ingredient bins. The 
other is equipped with a vertical mix- 
er, a 75 h.p. hammermill, four stor- 
age bins and five ingredient bins. 


Both measure about 54 ft. sq. with a 
28 ft. sidewall and flat roof. A build- 
ing attachment with complete pellet- 
ing machinery is available and can 
be added to either existing commer- 
cial model. For more information, 
check No. 7970 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7971—Motor 
Application Guide 

The Century Electric Co. has is- 
sued a 1960 motor application guide. 
The guide is a 16-page bulletin (bul- 
letin 270B) which outlines Century 
motor characteristics and includes 
up-to-date information on Century 
motor designs. Guides are available 
by checking No. 7971 on the coupon 
and mailing to this publication. 


No. 7973—Telescoping 
Conveyor 


The R. T. Sheehan Co. announces 
a telescoping conveyor under the 
trade name of “Tel-Co,” which op- 
erates in or out by push buttons, 
without stopping the belt. It is usable 
in any length from 8 ft. centers to 
40 ft. long and is portable in a re- 
tracted position. It comes equipped 
with a 16 in. wide fabric belt running 
36 in. above the floor with hinged re- 
ceiving plate on both ends. The belt 
runs at a speed upwards to 200 FPM 
and it telescopes in or out at 100 


TRY THE COLUMBUS 
heavy duty industrial 


ROLLER MILL 
OUR EXPENSE! 


Endorsed by grain dealers, the 
Columbus heavy duty Roller 
Mill will roll all grains. Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 
ears of profitable service. 
four sizes—300 bushels, 600 
bushels, 900 bushels, 1200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


THREE MODELS: 
Trailer, stationary or truck mounted 


Operate the mill 10 days. If not 
satisfied, return it. WE WILL 


REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


HENKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Columbus, Nebraska 
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FPM. It is used for truck loading and 
unloading, around warehouses and 
for general plant use. It is powered 
with single or three phase current. 
For more information, check No, 
7973 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7966—Photo-cell 
Light Control 

Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. announces the introduc- 
tion of a photo-cell light control for 
automatic control of poultry house 
lighting. The device will turn light 
in the poultry house on when needed 
and #tf again when not needed, The 
unit consists of a cadmium sulfide 


photo-cell that when brought in con- 
tact with light, activates a sensitive 
AC relay. Conversely, absence of 
light de-energizes the cell. The unit 
makes it possible to program posi- 
tive day-and-night light control ac- 
cording to the requirements desired, 
the company says. For more infor- 
mation check No. 7966 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7956—Scale 
Bulletin 


Cardinal Scale Manufacturing Co. 
announces the availability of bulletin 
No. 102, which describes the Cardinal 
line of suspension hopper scales used 
for batching, charging, proportioning, 
filling, compounding and processing. 
The Cardinal suspension hopper scale 
lever systems, the company says, are 
of all steel welded fabrication and 
can be manufactured to the custom- 
er’s specifications to be used with an 
existing or proposed cylindrical, rec- 
tangular or square hopper. For copies 
of the bulletein, check No. 7956 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7968—Feed 
Additive-Tranquilizer 


Commercial availability of Serpasil 
(reserpine), a new tranquilizing and 
blood pressure-lowering additive for 
poultry feeds, has been announced by 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 
The product, the first additive of its 
kind on the market, is intended to 
boost productive performance in 
broilers and laying hens and to con- 
trol and prevent aortic rupture in 
turkeys. Food additive regulations 
covering use of Ciba’s reserpine were 
issued recently by the Food and 
Drug Administration. The company 
said field trials have demonstrated 


that better feed performance, re- 
duced feed waste, better tolerance 
for hot weather and reduction of 
stress response to such conditions as 
crowding disease and vaccination, all 
result from use of Serpasil. In addi- 
tion to work with chickens, research 
with turkeys has shown that Serpasil 
has value in control and prevention 
of aortic rupture. The product is 
available in 50-lb. multiwall bags both 
as a 0.2 and 0.8% premix. For further 
information check No. 7968 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7974—Bin Drying 
Floor 


A steel supported bin drying floor 
has been added to the Stormor line 
of grain storage and drying equip- 
ment of Fremont Manufacturing Co. 
The Channelair perforated floor deck 
has no bolts in the steel floor sup- 
ports. The floor is available as a com- 
plete unit including the floor, floor 
supports, perimeter flashing, transi- 
tion air duct, air entrance panel and 


When the heat is on 
for rush shipments of 
pure crushed 


reef oyster shell ... 


sound the alarm 


for Shellbuilder. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
MARINE BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


how does the 


KEMITRACIN 
ANTIBIOTIC 


promotion 
feed efficiency 


P incrEASE EFFECT OF VARIOUS 
OVER CON ANTIBIOTICS ON GROWTH 
ry PROMOTION AND FEED EFFICIENCY 


GROWTH PROM OTION 


FEED EFFICIENCY 


HERE’S 
HOW 


BACITR ACIN 


BACITRACIN PENICILLIN 
METHYLENE METHYLENE 
DISALICYLATE DISALICYLATE 
and 
PENICILLIN® 


% The antibiotic content of KEMITRACIN 
is bacitracin methylene disalicylate. Whit- 


— qa moyer KEM-PEN-10 is a combination of 
Best 164 KEMITRACIN and penicillin. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S. A. 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER CONVENIENT U.S. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 
Gainesville, Go. Albertville, Alo. Jackson, Miss. Rogers, Ark. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Des Moines, lowa Minneopolis, Minn. Ogden, Utah Bueno Pork, Calif. 
In Conede: Whitmoyer Loborotories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


Worcester, Mass. 
Lubbock, Texos 
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closure panel. The floor can also be 
placed on concrete blocks. For more 
information, check No. 7974 on the 
coupon and mail. 


| No. 7977—Potentiated 


Feeds 


Potentiated feeds for growing 
chickens, containing reduced amounts 
of calcium to increase the benefits of 
the antibiotic Aureomycin chlorte- 
tracycline, may now be registered, ac- 
cording to American Cyanamid Co. 
This, it was explained, was made pos- 
sible through a revision of the fed- 
eral antibiotic regulations covering 
claims for increased effectiveness 
when potentiated and through a food 
additives regulation establishing tol- 
erances in poultry feed and tissue. 
When feeds contain between 100 and 
200 grams of Aureomycin per ton and 


Jim Hourihan 


201 Tampa Drive 
Buffalo, New York 
TR. 9519 


total calcium is reduced to not less 
than 0.4% or more than 0.8%, the 
feed label may indicate that the re- 
duced calcium level is for the pur- 
pose of increasing the concentrations 
of antibiotic in the blood. The higher 
blood levels, Cyanamid noted, mean 
greater activity against diseases. The 
diseases for which increased activity 
can be claimed are chronic respira- 
tory disease, blue comb and synovitis. 
These levels also aid in suppressing 
intercurrent or secondary infections 
of the above diseases during periods 
of stress. Depending on level of cal- 
cium in the potentiated feeds, certain 
recommendations are made for five- 
day or longer feeding. For further in- 
formation, check No. 7977 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7962—Bulk Feed 
Body 


Ripco Air Systems has announced 
the availability of an aluminum bulk 
feed body. This body, completely en- 


At Great Gully-and at Maple Dell 
feeds made with urea are profit makers 


R. P. Laflin and his brother, 


closed, features improvements in 
body design, the company says. Over- 
head loading hatches, and aluminum 
load-dividers are standard equipment. 
According to company literature, the 
light weight of the aluminum body 
combined with the light weight of the 
Ripco air system, makes possible 
greater payloads for any make or 
model truck. Also available with the 
combination is a specially designed 
four-stage electric hoist. The load 
can be elevated at the same time it 
is being unloaded. For details, check 
No. 7962 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7921—Crust breaking machine, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 


L. E. Laflin, specialize in regis- 
tered Angus breeding stock. All 
the cattle at their Maple Dell 
Farms at Crab Orchard, Ne- 
braska, are fed supplements con- 
taining PROCADIAN® urea. 
They are highly satisfied with 
the results—and have purchased 
feeds from one manufacturer for 
the past 10 years. They find their 
animals attain fine finish and 
bloom for top sale condition. 


No. 7922—Liquid lubricating jelly, 
Professional Veterinary Drug Co. 

No. 7923—Vertical mixer, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. 

No. 7924—Structural steel materi- 
al, Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 

No. 7925—Enzyme product, Merck 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 7926 — Pneumatic conveyor, 
Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7927—Feed supplement, Nopco 
Chemical Co. 

No. 7928 — Rotary blowers, Sutor- 
bilt Corp. 

No. 7929—Hanging waterer, Cum- 
berland Case Co. 

No. 7930 — Portable roller mill, 
Noramgrex Co. 

No. 7931— Enzyme supplement, 
Pabst Brewing Co. 

No. 79382—Bulk feed body, Hender- 
son Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7938—Magnetic pulleys, Eriez 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7934—Bulk feed box, Sudenga 
Industries. 

No, 7935 — Tractor-shovels, Frank 
G. Hough Co. 


Floyd E. Chapin of Great Gully 
Farms, Union Springs, New 
York, has been feeding a profit- 


No. 7936— Phosphorus nutrition 
booklet, Smith-Douglass Co. 
No. 7937—Bug rope, H. T. McGill. 


making ration containing urea 
for years—ever since his local 
feed supplier made it available. 
He milks 40 cows averaging 
10,500 pounds of milk and over 
500 pounds of butterfat per cow. 
He feeds one pound of grain 
per four pounds of milk, plus al- 
falfa hay, corn and grass silage. 


for th a 
Feed Industry 


e Chemical Analyses 
e Vitamin Assays 

¢ Drug Assays 

e Spectrographic Analyses 
e Chick Feeding Tests 

Consultation 

¢ Formula Reviews 


It pays to use PROCADIAN’ UREA in your feeds 


sheep. This helps the animals to get top feed 
value out of their entire ration. It pays to use 
PROCADIAN Urea in all your ruminant 
feeds. Order PROCADIAN Urea today! 


Thousands of farmers know your high- 
quality feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea 
Feed Mixture are excellent for meat and milk 
production at a profit. This pure, easy-mixing 
source of protein is so concentrated that you 
have plenty of room in the bag to supply all 
the energy, minerals, vitamins and other essen- 
tials of a balanced supplement for cattle or 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales offices in leading farm areas 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 


q 
“Ray Ewing 
Write for Schedule of Chorges } 
; FRED SERVICE DIVISION 
—) LIME CREST RESEARCH LABORATORY 


No. 7938—Pneumatic conveyor re- 
port, Fuller Co. 

No. 7989 — Pig mineral product, 
Murphy Products Co. 

No, 7940—Air operated slide valve, 
Shelby Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7941—Bag closing machine, the 
Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 7942—Booklet on belting, Im- 
perial Belting Co. 

No. 7948—Storage structures, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

No. 7944— Portable feed pelleter, 
The Superior Co. 

No. 7945 — New coccidiostat, the 
Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7946—Mobile pellet mill, Man- 
dak Mobile Pellet Mills 

No. 7947—Nitrogen analyzer, Cole- 
man Instruments, Inc. 

No, 7948—Egg gatherer, Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feeder 
Co 


No, 7949—Equipment catalog, Lab- 
oratory Construction Co. 

No. 7950 Aeration unit, Douglas 
Chemical Co. 


No. 7951— Conveyor information, 
Chantland Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7952—Grain dryer, Lennox In- 
dustries, Inc. 

No, 79538—Engineering catalog, 
Dodge Manufacturing Corp. 

No. 7954—Pallet loading machine, 
Power-Curve Conveyor Co. 

No. 7955—Broiler vaccine, Dorn & 
Mitchell Laboratories. 

No. 7957—Conveyor brochure, J. B. 
Ehrsam & Sons Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7958—Washers, graders, Oakes 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7959—Unloader bulletin, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

No. 7960—Push-button control, The 
V. D. Anderson Co. 

No. 7961—Water trough, L. A. 
Pockman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7963—Poultry house layouts, 
U.S. Steel Corp. 

No. 7964—Dicalcium phosphate 
folder, Hooker Chemical Corp.'s phos- 
phorus division. 

No. 7965—Vitamin K data, Hetero- 
chemical Corp. 
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Dependable LABORATORY QUALITY CONTROL 


Feeds, Ingredients, Fat Stability, Feed Additives 
p and Medications—Protect Your Feed Quality 


TESTING LABORATORIES 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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special conveying jobs! 


| Versatile, efficient, rugged... 


“custom built” to handle all your 


hoice of 6°, 7°, 9°, 


Can be furnished 
with or without 
motor and vari- 
able speed control. 


Easily moved, easily positioned and easily adjusted 
to any angle you require . . . the Kelly Duplex Port- 
able Screw Elevator is ideal for loading trucks direct 
from a feed mixer or silo . . . or for any number of 
jobs around your feed mill or elevator. 

Ruggedly constructed of arc welded steel through- 
out . . . it assures you efficient, uniform delivery of 
grain and all types of free-flowing bulk materials . . . 
is smooth and noiseless in operation . . . and is abso- 
lutely dustproof and waterproof. The telescoping 
frame can be built for adjustment to any incline an- 
gles you require . . . provides a rigid support for the 
conveying tube . . . and is equipped with casters for 
easy moving. The round hopper is easy to position 
. . . even when used as a pivot point for reposition- 
ing the discharge. 

We'd like to show you how a Kelly Duplex Portable 
Screw Elevator can be “custom built” to handle any 
number of jobs . . . and to solve any capacity, clear- 
ance or incline angle problems you may have. 


Check and mail card 
today for literature 
and full details. 


12", 14° or 16° di- 
meter screw. 1 


Round hopper is 
standard equip- 


ment. Other types 
cial order. to any inciine an- 
j gies you require. 

Made in R 
Available 

with or with- 


out casters. 
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Portable Screw Elevator Pit Auger 
rust cass | The Duplex Mil & Mg. Co, 
om Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY Gorm Cutter ond Grader Gorm 
SPRINGFIELD, 1s DUPLEX machinery checked ot the Corn Sheller with Blowers Blower 
is right. Please send me full infor- Pitter: Cor Sheller Gorn Scatipar 
ti these machines without 
Layout service and planning Cob Cresher Electric Beg 
i No postage necessary if mailed in the United States — | 3 CO Complete Line Cateleg 
22 z= 
The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company —— |° 
it Springfield, Ohio 
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if PORTABLE SCREW ELEVATOR 
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CLIP ALONG THIS LINE . . FOLD OVER, FASTEN AND MAIL TODAY! 


Make It Easy 
For the Customer 


Ben Rosenquist, a heavy-set farm- 
er in blue shirt, overalls and straw 
hat, ambled into the big display room 
of the Joe Brooks Mill. Grandpa 
Hodgkins, Joe's peppy dollar-a-year 
fourth vice president—this was his 
one day a month duty—stepped for- 
ward cheerfully, a smile on his face. 

“Hello, Ben!” he said. “Glad to see 
you. How are you feeling?” 

“Punk,” growled the farmer. “Here 
I oughta be out cultivatin’ early corn, 
and I can’t do it.” 

“Why not?” Grandpa asked. 

Ben grunted. “All on account of a 
woman—my wife!” he _ spluttered. 
“Women git the durndest notions.” 

Grandpa Hodgkins grinned. “Don’t 
they? But they’re nice.” 

“Are they?” muttered Ben. “Some- 
times I wonder. Mattie insisted on 
coming to town today to pick out a 
dress and shoes and hat ‘cause we're 
goin’ to her cousin’s weddin’ Satur- 
day. She didn’t want to leave the 
buyin’ of the clothes to the last min- 
ute.” 

“But you didn’t have to come to 
town with her, did you?” 

“Of course, I did. She can’t drive. 
So I had to leave the hired man at 
home, while I took Mattie in,” Ben 
replied. 

“Oh, well,” said Grandpa cheerily, 
“she'll finish shopping and maybe 
you'll be home in an hour.” 

“Like heck we will. I been sittin’ 
over in the Leader Department Store 
lookin’ at the dresses she’s tryin’ on. 
Musta tried on 15. Holy cow, what's 
the matter with women—they can't 
make up their minds about clothes!” 

Grandpa smiled. “They know what 
they want , and they won’t buy until 
they get it, 

“Finally I got mad,” Rosenquist 
said. “I told Mattie to pick out her 
own dresses and shoes and hat and 
make it snappy. I said I was comin’ 
over here and visit, and I'd give her 
one hour. After that I was goin’ 
home, with or without her.” 

“Wow,” said Grandpa. “You sure 
are riled, Ben. Lemme give you a cup 
of coffee and a doughnut. Sit down at 
this reading table and cool off.” 

Quickly, Grandpa got a paper cup 
of coffee and a doughnut in a napkin 
and gave it to Ben. The farmer sipped 
the coffee. “Dang it, it’s very good!” 
he said. “Grandpa, you shoulda been 
a woman. You know just how to 
handie a man.” 

Grandpa rolled his eyes ceiling- 
ward. “Me, a woman? Heaven for- 
bid. Think of all the fun I'da missed.” 

Grandpa moved behind the counter, 
came forth with a big scrapbook. 
“While you're havin’ coffee, Ben, 
maybe you'd like to look at this book. 


Got pictures of our new pelleting 
plant. Also lots of articles from farm 
magazines and others about pelleting. 
It’s easy to read in this scrapbook.” 

Ben Rosenquist grunted. “Well, I 
might as well,” he said. “Say, this is 
mighty handy—all this information in 
a scrapbook.” 

Grandpa beamed. “Well,” he said 


proudly, “it’s my idea. Of course, Joe 


got the scrapbook for me and talked 
over some of the stuff I put into it. 
Those tables on hogs are pretty start- 
ling, ain’t they?” 

The door opened and a tall, thin 
farm woman, with a scarf over her 
head, and wearing a dotted blue dress 


came in. “Oh, Grandpa,” she said 
anxiously, “has my son, Cliff, come 
in?” 


“No, I haven’t seen him, Mrs. 
Voight,” Grandpa replied. 

The woman nervously stamped her 
right foot. “That 4-H meeting always 
lasts so long,” she said. “And then 
the boys hang around talking after 
the meeting. I wish Cliff would hur- 
ry up. We’ve got so much work to do 
at the farm. I told him to hurry over 
here soon’s the meeting’s over.” 

“Sit down and have a cup of cof- 
fee,” Grandpa invited with a smile. 
“So long as you gotta wait, you might 
as well enjoy yourself.” 

“Oh, all right,” she said. 

Grandpa brought a cup of coffee 
and a doughnut in a napkin. Mrs. 
Voight sipped the coffee and seemed 
to relax. Once more Grandpa went 
behind the counter and brought forth 
a big scrapbook. “You're raisin’ lots 
of chickens, Mrs. Voight,” he said. 
“Here’s a new scrapbook we made up 
on chick and pullet management. 
Maybe you'd like to look at it while 
you’re drinking your coffee.” 

Mrs. Voight turned a couple of 


Herman Nagel’s 


Trace Mineral 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


can sell best 


...and customer satisfaction “comes in Burlap!” 


Have you ever added up the inducements you can offer when you sell 
sacked feed in burlap? They can help you in selling. Here they are: 


1. A discount on every ton of feed, when the mill provides a return- 
bag program. 
2. Simplified inventory for the customer. 
3. Identification for medicated feeds. 
4. Non-separation of formula-ingredients. 
. Your prices are competitive with returnable burlap bags. 


5 
6. Service...you can give small customers as good delivery service 
as large customers (and on the same route). 


7. Bulk customers can be served with bag-to-bulk trucks. 

8. Quantities can be bought as needed. 

9. Feed in burlap bags is sanitary and free from contamination. 
Accurate weights are assured in a burlap bag. 

11. Fifty-pound as well as 100-lb. bags can be offered. 


Farmers have many uses for empty bags...only burlap serves 
them so well! 


Quite a few selling-points, don’t you agree? Next time you’re selling 
a new customer, remember there’s a lot to be said for burlap bags! 


strong — tokes 
dragging, dropping, 
man-handling — any 
tough job on the farm. 


or dompness can’t 
weoken it. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, til. 


Gives good * Saves storage 

aK slipping. 


— always in demond 
on the farm 
(popular with form 
wives, too!) 
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Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- ‘ 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 
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) pages and studied the photos and the 


management rules, as well as some 
case histories. 

“Why, this is quite an idea,” she 
said. “I'd like to read all of it. Think 
Joe would let me borrow this—on a 
sort of library lending plan?” 

“I think so,” declared Grandpa 
happily. “In fact, I'm vice president 
of this here company—today anyway 
—and I grant you the right. Take it 
along. You may have it for a week.” 

Mrs. Voight looked up from the 
book. “Why, my laying flock did bet- 
ter last year than this flock of Mr. 
Peterson out Beecher Road,” she said. 
“I didn’t know my flock was that 
good. Joe oughta have my record in 
this book, too.” 

“I know he'd love to,” declared 
Grandpa. “And we give a sack of 
chicken feed free to the case his- 
tories we can use.” 

Ben looked up from the pellet 
scrapbook. “You can learn a lot of 
things around this feed mill, Mrs. 
Voight. Right now I’m deep in pellet 


study. Don’t mind right now if the 
wife takes another half hour. Funny 
how a man’s mood can be changed so 
quickly. Guess Joe and Grandpa got 
the knack for steering customers in 
the right direction.” 

Grandpa’s eyes gleamed with pleas- 
ure. “Huh,” he thought, “at 85 I ain’t 
lost my touch. If I was 25 years 
younger, that Joe would have to go 
fast to keep up with me. In fact, I'd 
buy him out.” 


STORAGE EXPANSION 

MARIANNA, ARK.— Farmers in 
this area have raised $120,000 to ex- 
pand storage facilities of the Lee 
County Elevator Assn., according to 
Tom Gist, president. “The money and 
funds borrowed from the Bank of 
Co-ops at St. Louis will be used to 
add facilities for 480,000 bu. of soy- 
beans,” Mr. Gist said. “Added to 
present facilities, the association will 
be able to store 600,000 bu.” The new 
facilities are supposed to be ready by 
harvest this fall. 


New Feed Uses Sought 
For Linseed Oil Meal 


CLEVELAND — Scientific deter- 
mination of the value and the ef- 


fects of linseed oil meai as feed for | 


cattle and other animals is one of 
the phases of a research program 
designed “to stimulate and broaden 
the use of flax products and thereby 
assure a stable and increasing mar- 
ket for flax.” 

This research, which also will ex- 
plore the properties of linseed oil and 
its adaptation to new purposes and 
study methods of growing flax and 
controlling the diseases which attack 
it, is being conducted cooperatively 
by the Northern Utilization Research 
and Development Division of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
three committees of the National 
Flaxseed Processors Assn.: Linseed 
oil technical committee, linseed oil 


serves best! 
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GETS RESEARCH AWARD — Dr. 
Jacob Traum (right), professor emer- 
itus of the veterinary science depart- 
ment of the University of California, 
receives the Animal Health Insti- 
tute’s Distinguished Service Research 
Award from Dr. Guy A. Ralilsback, 
AHI president. The award was made 
during the 20th annual meeting of 
the AHI recently in Washington. Dr. 
Traum’s career of research on live- 
stock diseases spans a period of 55 
years. 


meal technical committee and flax 
development committee. 

Charles E. Morris, director of re- 
search and development, National 
Flaxseed Processors Assn., mentioned 
several new uses for linseed oil meal 
in agriculture. 

He said there are feeding data 
which show that linseed oil meal is 
effective in controlling frothy bloat 
in cattle, and it has been demon- 
strated to be helpful in preventing 
muscular dystrophy in lambs 

Three-year tests at a midwestern 
university experiment station, he 
said, indicate the combination of lin- 
seed oil meal and urea provides “sub- 
stantially improved margins in cost 
per animal when compared with other 
feed supplements.” 

At another experiment station, 
studies have been made on linseed 
meal in combination with stilbestrol 
“It was found that almost invariably 
the addition of linseed oil meal in 
the ration of beef cattle improved 
the over-all appearance and ‘bloom’ 
of the live animal as well as the 
grade and dressing percentage of the 
carcass after slaughter,” Mr. Morris 
reported. 


Market News Chief 


WASHINGTON—Roy H. Rocken- 
bach has been named as chief of the 
USDA livestock market news branch, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, to 
succeed A. B. Smeby, who recently 
retired after more than 40 years of 
government service 

Mr. Rockenbach, who has been 
with USDA for 18 years, has been in 
the Washington headquarters of the 
livestock market news service since 
1957 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 
BoDEE 


Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in Gry, oll or 
water dispersible forma. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 


Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Ol! soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Plece VAN NUYS, CALIF. 
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Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


34% LINSEED MEAL 


424 Flour Exchange Bid. 
“Telephone FEderal 
PLANT AT RED WING, MINNESOTA | 


4-H Council Plans 
Annual Fund Drive 


WASHINGTON—4J. D. Sykes, vice 
president of the Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, was elected to retain his 
post as chairman of the national 4-H 
Sponsors Council at the group’s re- 
cent annual meeting. 

The council, formerly known as the 
National 4-H Builders Council, as- 
sumes the leadership for the financial 
support of the National 4-H Club 
Foundation. 

Industry campaign chairmen were 
also announced. They include Jesse 
W. Tapp, Bank of America, Los An- 
geles, Cal., banking industry; Dan 
Gerber, Gerber Prdoucts Co., Fre- 
mont, Mich., food industry; Dean R. 
Gidney, Potash Co. of America, 
Washington, D.C., fertilizer industry; 
George B. Blair, American Rice 


For this reason . . . every strain which 


IF 


contributed to today’s Peterson male was 
selected for disease resistance, as well 


as for growth, meat characteristics 


you used 
these 


males 


and hatchability. Peterson livability is 
built in! You’ll mate a higher percentage 
of your males . . . they'll live 

better in your breeder flocks, too. 


Naturally, the Peterson male 
transmits this livability to its offspring : 


in the recent Arkansas Random Sample Meat Test 


you 


wouldn’t of all other entries. 


seven (!) Peterson cross entries 


averaged 98.6% viability to eight weeks, ahead 


Peterson livability is a bonus no other 


need 


breeder can offer and, thanks to our unique 
organization, Peterson males cost 


less in the first place. No wonder 


sO Many 


so many important broiler 
men are switching to a Peterson cross. Have you? 


PETERSON breeding farm 


‘ DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


Joe Kirkwood 


AT CHICAGO CLUB OUTING—Joe 
Kirkwood, golfer and trick shot 
artist, will give an exhibition and 
golf clinic at the Chicago Feed Club 
spring golf outing June 21 at the 
Midwest Country Club in Hinsdale, 


Growers Assn., Lake Charles, La., 
cooperatives; W. J. Klein, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, farm 
machinery industry. Mr. Sykes will 
head the campaign in the feed and 
related businesses. 

Program outlined by the council 
members includes a series of general 
fund raising drives, as well as de- 
velopment of support from organiza- 
tions, foundations, businesses and in- 
terested individuals. 

The National 4-H Club Founda- 
tion is a non-profit, non-governmental 
educational institution working in 
support of the youth program of the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 


Folder on Wirthmore 
Chick Starter Issued 


WALTHAM, MASS. — Wirthmore 
Feeds, Inc., has issued a folder tell- 
ing about its chick starter. 

The folder contains suggestions on 
replacement stock and special ra- 
tions, along with 13 management sug- 
gestions. It also contains a table on 
estimated feed consumption for re- 
placement pullets. 

“Ethoxyquin, a new feed antioxi- 
dant in this ration, is an example of 
improvement through research,” 
Wirthmore said. “It is more effective 
than others tested in increasing liver 
stores of Vitamin A and is superior 
for the prevention of encephalomala- 
cia (crazy chick disease). It does a 
better job than other antioxidants 
tested in respect to improving skin 
pigmentation.” 

The booklet goes on to say this ra- 
tion is available either medicated or 
unmedicated—mash or pellets. 


FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 
STRONG-SCOTT 


451 Toft Street N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
Get complete information 
on the newest type 
Grain and Feed Processing 
Equipment 
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Extend quality control 
over your feed after 


leaves your plant... 
Use Pont 


Keeps feeds mold-free even hot, humid storage! 


MOISTURE PICK UP— CHICKEN RATIONS 
90% RELATIVE HUMIDITY (80° F.) 
(20 g sampies—3/4" thick) 


12 
nf Z 


% MOISTURE (TOTAL) 
> 


f) 10 20 30 40 #50 60 70 80 90 100 
TIME (HOURS) 


Graph above indicates the rapid moisture build-up within hours of storage. 
Table below shows how low levels of economical Du Pont “Impedex”’ double 
the mold-free life of typical poultry feeds at various moisture levels. 


EFFECT OF IMPEDEX® IN POULTRY RATIONS 
Days of moid-free life at 90° F. 
No 0.10% 0.16% 0.20% 
% moisture “Impedex” “impedex”  “Impedex” “impedex” 
13 7-17 23-30+ 30+ 30 
15 3-9 8-17 15-26 25-30+ 
17 2-6 5-10 7-12 11-15 
Days of moid-free life at 70° F. 
13 14-30+ 30+ 30+ 30+ 
15 6-18 16-30+ 30+- 30+ 
17 4-12 10-20 14-24 22-30 


Sodium Propionate NF 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Industrial and Biochemicals Department 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Atlanta 8, Georgia ....... 
Houston 25, Texas... .. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn....... 


ta Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited........P.0, Box 660, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


739 W. Peachtree St. eee 701 Welch Road 
1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. Western Springs, til. ........ 40-47 Street 
1207 Foshay Tower Wynnewood, Penna...... 308 E. Lancaster Ave. 


Distribution delays . . . storage in hot, humid bulk 
and tank cars, warehouse and dealer bins. . . all pave 
the way for mold to take hold and reduce the quality 
of the best of feed. Now Du Pont “Impedex” helps 
you extend quality control over your feed after it 
leaves your plant. 

Du Pont “Impedex” guards against mold growth 
throughout distribution . . . right up to the farm feed 
bin itself. Here’s why: When feeds begin to heat, 
mold development takes place. To stop mold before 
it can start, ““Impedex”’ attacks the cause of mold by 
retarding heating in feeds, even in hot, humid stor- 
age. It can double, even triple the storage life of com- 
mercial feed ingredients and formulations . . . helps 
preserve their freshness, protein quality, color and 
palatability. 


HERE'S WHAT MOLD-RETARDING 
DU PONT “IMPEDEX” DOES FOR_YOU 


@ protects the high quality you put in the bag 

e increases customer confidence in your products 

@ cuts feed returned due to mold 

@ broadens markets through extended shipping areas 
@ reduces drying problems 


Economical Du Pont “‘Impedex” is easy to use. In- 
clude it as a dry mix with feed or as part of a liquid 
ingredient. It blends easily . . . is non-corrosive and 
will not affect the color or taste of your feeds. 

For longer mold-free life and greater quality con- 
trol, include Du Pont “Impedex” mold inhibitor in 
your feeds. For further information about “Impedex”’, 
contact your local Du Pont sales representative. 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Meleen. . 50¢ 


26. Feedstuffs’ 1960 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charles 
H. Hubbell 20c 


35. Science and Service—a i6-page summary of AFMA Golden Year 
articles covering all phases of feed industry. Quantity discounts. 
Imprinting distributor's name for nominal additional charge.... 50¢ 


38. Balancing Swine Rations—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Ilinois.. 20¢ 
Computer Formulation of Feeds—Dr. W. H. Hastings, Kansas State 


42. Nutritional Physiology of the Rumen: A New Approach to Rumen 
Nutrition—Dr. J. C. Shaw, Formerly at University of Maryland... 20¢ 


Problems in Bulk Handling and Suggested Solutions—J. D. Johnson, 


SCHOOL FOR POULTRYMEN—Those who attended the recent “Executive 
Development in Management School” sponsored by the Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn. are (seated, left to right): Frank Bontz, Jdr., Kwaliteed Hatchery, 
Inc., Harrisonburg, Va.; Ray Gipson, Philadelphia, Miss.; Troy G. Sloan, 
Jackson, Miss.; Ottis Esham, Esham Hatchery, Parsonburg, Md.; Ralph New- 
man, Jr., Rocco Feeds, Inc., Harrisonburg, Va., and Bennett Fuller, Rocco 
Feeds, Greenbriar, Ronceverte, W.Va. Standing (left to right) are: WwW. B. 
Woosley, Jr., Dixie Home Corp., Shelbyville, Tenn.; Dewey MeNiece, extension 
poultryman, Athens, Ga.; T. H. Etheridge, R&R Milling Co., Carthage, Miss.; 
Smith Johnston, J. H. Johnston Co., Woodstock, Ga.; W. Sterling Carter, 
Grassy Knoll Hatchery, Charlottesville, Va.; John D. Shaffer, Shaffer’s, Inc., 
Woodstock, Va.; Gerald Showalter, Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Gainesville, Ga.; 
Bob Turner, Valley Poultry Co., Russellville, Ark.; Fred Masterson, editor of 
Broiler Growing, Cullman, Ala.; H. D. Weber, Arbor Acres, Glastonbury, 
Conn.; Richard Noles, University of Georgia, and Lamont Nucholls, Varnell 


Milling Co., Dalton, Ga. 
the students has been gratifying.” 


47. Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter & Gam- 


Organic Arsenic Compounds as Feed Additives—by Dr. M. L. Scott, 
20¢ 


Cornell University 


. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep—6-page 


article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 
3-5 copies, ea.; 10 or more, each. 


Grain Bank Operation—Dr. W. S. Farris, Purdue University .... 20¢ 


. Cost of Producing Broiler Meat—Dr. N. V. Helbacka, University of 
20c 


Maryland 


Poultrymen Attend 
Management School 


DECATUR, GA.—Poultrymen from 
nine states attended an “Executive 
Development in Management School” 
sponsored annually by the Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg Assn. The theme 
of the school was “Learning Has No 
Age Limit.” 

J. M. Tankersley, president of the 
southeastern association, said, “We 
are trying to provide a practical ap- 
proach integrated with progressive 
methods of instruction. The accept- 
ance of this program each year by 


The school is offered in three units 
per year. The next two units will 
be held Aug. 14 and Oct. 16. 

Cooperating with the association 
in the school is the University of 
Georgia’s School of Business Admin- 
istration, poultry division, and the 
Center for Continuing Education. 


NEW EXCHANGE MEMBERS 

STOCKTON, CAL. — Two new 
members of the Stockton Grain Ex- 
change are Cloverleaf Farms, Knight- 
sen, Cal., and Hartman Bros. Farm 
Enterprises, Inc., Woodland, Cal. 


56. Use of Tables, Graphs and Simple Analog Computers in 
Least-Cost Feed Mixes—Dr. R. F. Hutton, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
20c 
57. Protein and Energy for Layers—Dr. M. L. Sunde, University of Wis- 
58. Fifty Years of Scientific Development in Swine Nutrition—Dr. J. H. 
Purdue Univerelly 20¢ 
61. What Protein Level for Chicken Layer Diets—Dr. J. H. Quisenberry. 
Tones ABM College 20c 
62. Some Ideas on Feeding Pelleted Rations to Ruminants—Dr. J. H. 
Meyer, University of California 20c 
43. Maryland Broiler Trial—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Mary- 
20c 
64. Farmer-Busi c icati Dr. Everett M. Rogers, Ohio 
State University 20c 
65. Suggestions on Nutrient Requirements of the Pig—Dr. T. H. Cunha, 
Uaivercity of 20¢ 
66. Pelleted Grain for Dairy Cows—Dr. T. H. Blosser, Washington State 
Unlverelty 20c 
47. A Report on Annual Meeting of Poultry Section—Dr. J. R. Couch, 
69. Pelleted Rations for Beef Cattle—Dr. Wise Burroughs, lowa State 
Univerally 20c 


70. Tomorrow's Formulas for Swine Feeding—Dr. Damon Catron, lowa 
State University 20c 


71. The Grain Bank Has Come of Age—Glenn R. Siler, Ralston Purina 
20c 


72. Fat Handling in the Feed Mill—A. J. Kathman, Procter & Gamble 
GOs 
73. Pelleted Feeds for Beef Cattle—Fred W. Boren, Kansas State Uni- 
74. The Impact of FDA Regulations on Research and Living Standards— 

Dr. Earl L. Butz, Purdue University ...........cceceeeeececs 20c 
75. Influence of High Calcium Intake Upon Egg Production 
Including Shell Quality—C. F. Petersen, University of Idaho .... 20¢ 


FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
- Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Minns - 
for which payment is enclosed. 
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° effective breeding performance 


¢ normal bone formation 
good haircoat color 
* anemia protection 
* active enzymes 


Blended with your 

regular feedstuffs, Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulfate is one of 
the most effective, least expensive 

ways to promote healthy livestock. 
Customers look for extras these days. Include 
Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate in your feeds. 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corporation 


300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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is the superior Molasses Distillers 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally 
sound, palatable to stock and just 


about the best pellet binder you 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- 
pare ’em all—you'll choose Paco! 


is the richest dry molasses product 
available! Add it to your feed for 
more profitable production and 


more economical feeding costs. 
Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. * PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. « Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


products. Fill in coupon and attach to your 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples 
of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest 
products for farm feeding! 


COMPANY. 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


Publicker Feed Products Division 

FREE Philadelphia 2, Pa. | 

(©) send Paco sample send Natico sample | 

mail this coupon now 

Let us prove Publicker’s supericrity in farm feeding 50-4b. 

NAME 

! 


ZONE STATE 


4 are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products : 
| | on the market today! 
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JEBSEE 


> 


PUT GUARANTEED POTENCY 
RESULTS INTO YOUR FEEDS 
AT LOW COST! 


Yes . . . You'll increase feed 
sales, gain hundreds of satisfied 
customers by cashing in right 
now on the High Potency Vita- 
7 min Fortification Trend in Feeds. 

JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER 
‘ FAILED TO GIVE GUARANTEED 
POTENCY RESULTS! 
JERSEE VITAL-Min contains neces- 
sary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amino 
Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 
Fortify your feeds. 


Fortity your own feeds for just a fewcents abag with 
VITAL-MIN LAS-O-MIN MIN-O-LAS 
FOR POULTRY! FOR CATTLE! FOR HOGS! 


Rations and Supplements fortified with these 
Vitamin-Mineral Pre- Mixes are formulated to provide 
nutritional elements lacking in the arains. These 
Pre-Mixes contain the recommended levels of Vita- 
mins, Minerals and Antibiotics-aiso the seven vital 
Trace Minerals so necessary to assure steady, rapid 
growth and continued high production under stress 
conditions. 


MIBERSEE Co. 


You get the most important calf food 
factors in CAF-SUPP 
CONTAINS GUARANTEED LEVELS OF 

@ VITAMIN @ VITAMIN D 

@ AUREOMYCIN 

CAF.SUPP will brighten any dairyman's 
day. It'sa body building food, 
simple and economical to feed . . . assures 
a definite return on investment. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED! 


Packaged in 25 and 50-pound begs 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T AFFORD NOT 
TO FEED CAF.SUPP! 


pRE-CA-SUPPE 


with SWEET Milk Solids 


THE COMPLETE MILK REPLACER 
REQUIRES NO SALABLE MILK! 


Increases milk checks while raising str 
sturdy calves. Fortified with ‘Aureomysin 
to help prevent scours and other 
digestive disturbances. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Peckoged in 25 and 50-pound begs 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S 
SALES HELPS! 
JERSEE JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSES 
COAST TO COAST! 
Jobber and Distributor Franchises Available 


Established 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MOLASSES 


BLACKSTRAP AND INVERT 


CZARNIKOW-RIONDA COMPANY 
Importers and Brokers 
106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, MN. Y. Telephone: HAnover 2-8220 
Terminal Mobile, Ala., Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
Freeport, Fla., Nebraska City, Neb., 


, Tex. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. Phone 
“Gylbert* EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT BA — 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED KC-252 


Al Feed Ingredients 
AN ationwide Serutce from the Heart of 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


INSPECT MULTIWALL BAG—Guests inspect a multiwall paper bag made 
at the new 140,000 sq. ft. plant of the Wagner Bag Co., Salt Lake City, during 
the official opening and plant tour held recently. The new plant was com- 
pleted in November at about the time the Wagner Co. merged with St. Regis 
Paper Co. The Utah firm, which has been supplying the inter-mountain states 
with cotton and burlap bags for almost 50 years, is now also offering multi- 
wall paper bags for feed and other commodities. In the picture are (left to 


right) : 


J. C. McNeil, The Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; B. W. Recknagel, vice 


president and general manager of St. Regis’ bag division; E. B. Ellsworth, 
The Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, and Robert Quinlan, St. Regis, Minneapolis. 


Chemical Additives 
Lauded as Vital to 
Poultry Industry 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — An 
agricultural researcher has lauded 
the role of chemical additives in the 
development of efficient poultry-pro- 
ducing industries in the underprivi- 
leged areas of the world. 

Speaking at a recent Michigan 
State University conference for sci- 
ence writers, Dr. Julius E. Johnson 
also noted that because of the en- 
richment of today’s foods with vita- 
mins and minerals, the incidence of 
severe vitamin deficiencies has been 
greatly reduced. 

Dr. Johnson has been director of 
agricultural research for Dow Chemi- 
cal Corp. since 1952. He has done 
research in the areas of nutrition, 
toxicology, herbicides, insecticides, 
and fungicides. 

In discussing the impact of chemi- 
cals on the poultry industry, Dr. 
Johnson said, “Chickens are probably 


EXTENSIO 


== — . at rates up to 6 ton in 10-15 minutes into any bin 
SS=>= AUGERS ; el through standard door, window or tight alleyway. Low- 
= level discharge, 270-degree swinging auger, swing 
= —= high ones. —_ spout. Heavy-duty 12-gauge all welded steel construc- 
SS ‘.. tion. Trouble-free operation with extra safety provis- 
Waterproof Compartments ‘. ions. Choice of flexible shaft drive on discharge 
(Accessory) Y auger or new universal with gear-box drive. 
Keomanne Sy Complete hydraulic motor drive slightly extra. 
ments for 
sacked feeds 
supple- 
= «ments. 
2 t - 
Glant deliv. CONTROL 
with 4 com- ~ mix- 
> tments, ing, i 
operated. x | flow from three equal or 
unequal compartments. 


MOUNTED ON YOUR TRUCK 


Standard 3-compartment box and available 
2-compartment box in 4 and 6 ton capaci- § 
ties or custom built to fit your truck frame. 
Heavy duty vinyl nylon tarp. Your name 
painted on sides and back. Now available 
with hydraulic motor drives. , 


COMPLETE AS SHOWN — mounted on your truck in George, 
Iowa, ready to go. Slightly higher east of Mississippi. 


HERE IT IS! 
BULK FEED BOX 


All the Features at an Unmatchable Price! 


UNLOADS ANYWHERE! Deliver bulk feed and grain 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE OR DEMONSTRATION. 


LOW-LEVEL 
DISCHARGE 


INDUSTRIES 


George, lowa 


SINCE 1888 


the best fed creatures in the world.” 

“Through careful study of their 
dietary requirements, careful analysis 
of the feed ingredients and careful 
addition of certain vitamins, minerals 
and amino acids in conjunction with 
antibiotics and coccidiostats to sup- 
press disease, the growing of poul- 
try has been converted from a small 
backyard enterprise to one of the 
giant industries of the U.S.,” he said. 

Production of meat, primarily 
broilers, is a star example of applied 
nutritional science, Dr. Johnson em- 
phasized. In 1930, a broiler weighed 
1.66 lb. when 9 weeks old, he said. 
The same broiler in 1956 would 
weigh 3.2 ib., with less feed needed 
per pound of gain, he added. 

Dr. Johnson related that about 17 
chemical additives to natural feed- 
stuffs are generally responsible for 
accomplishing this profitable per- 
centage of gain. These 17 include 
minerals, vitamins, amino acids, anti- 
oxidants and antibiotics, he said. 

Nutritional advances, he said, have 
meant that the price of chicken has 
come down from a luxury item to one 
of the most economical and nutritious 
foodstuffs available today. 

“Chicken raising,” predicted Dr. 
Johnson, “will have great future im- 
portance in the development of the 
underprivileged areas of the earth 
where local feeds plus inexpensive 
chemical additives can establish poul- 
try-producing industries.” 


D. B. Pooley Promoted 


At International Paper 


NEW YORK — Appointment of 
Donald B. Pooley as West Coast 
manager for International: Paper 
Co.’s corrugated shipping container 
and multiwall bag sales was an- 
nounced by W. S. Snyder, IP’s vice 
president, converted products. 

Mr. Pooley, with International Pa- 
per since 1950, previously had served 
as manager of West Cost container 
sales. He will continue to make his 
headquarters in San Jose, Cal. 

In his new position, Mr. Pooley 
will supervise sales activities of IP’s 
Bagpak division, which manufactures 
multiwall shipping sacks, as well as 
the container division, which produces 
corrugated shipping containers. 


Farm -to-Market 
Coordination 


MEL MILLER & CO., INC. 
20 West Ninth St. Building 
Konsas City, Mo., Ph. HA 1-8480 
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Says Railroads Aim 
"To Regain Some Lost 
Traffic with ‘Changes’ 


CHICAGO—tThe railroad industry 
hopes through price and service in- 
novations in the 1960’s to hold the 
business it has and to regain some 
that has been lost, Clair M. Rodde- 
wig, Chicago, president, Association 
of Western Railways, told the re- 
cent Millers National Federation con- 
vention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. 

“The future holds promise,” Mr. 
Roddewig said, “of dramatic changes 
in railroading; still newer concepts 
of service, still further changes in 
policies, including price and prac- 
tices.” 

. This is necessary if the railroads 
| “are to stay in business,” he said. 
: “They are in a fight for survival. 

“We can no longer stand by and 
see the railroad percentage of total 
available intercity freight traffic de- 
cline year after year. 

“The railroads no longer propose 
to provide umbrella rates for a com- 
petitor. They propose to meet com- 
petition where they encounter it, pro- 
vided, of course, they can do so with 
rates that are compensatory,” Mr. 
Roddewig continued. 

“In 1930, the railroads’ share of the 
total transportation business of the 
country was 74.3%. In 1940, it was 
down to 61.3% and by 1950 still lower 
at 56.2%. A recently revised esti- 
mate for 1959 gives us a figure of 
45.6%. 

“Here is another significant fact: 
Between 1939 and 1958 the ratio of 
railroad revenue to national income 
declined from 5.7% to 2.7%, less 


. than half in a span of 20 years.” 


Mr. Roddewig told the millers any 
disruption in rate and marketing re- 
lationships in the grain trade re- 
sulting from present railroad pric- 
ing practices must be charged to the 
imperative need of the railroads to 
halt the decline in their traffic. 

“The railroads,” he said, “had no 
part in creating the situation—and 
if the burden of its origin must be 
placed somewhere, I would say that 
it rests with our competitors and 
the government, which gave our com- 
petitors freedom from economic reg- 
ulation when they were in infant 
clothes—clothes they have long since 
outgrown. 

“The underlying cause for the shift 
in grain and grain products trans- 
portation from rail to motor carriers 
and barge bottoms can be attributed 
directly to the fact that neither mo- 
tor carriers nor bulk barge carriers 
are subject to economic regulation.” 

These two rail competitors, who 
are not required to make public the 


edge of rail rates, which are re- 
quired by law to be published, Mr. 
Roddewig asserted. This leaves them 
free to bargain and dicker with grain 
shippers on rates, he said. 

“This inequality of regulation is 
one of the competitive handicaps the 


rates they charge, have full knowl- 


REPEAT CUSTOMERS PROVE .. . THE 


WHIRLWIND FEEDER 


DOES A BETTER JOB — LONGER! 


For mineral and salt feeding. It's portable, 
durable—al! steel corrosice-protected! For 


COLLIERTLIVESTOCK FEEDER CO 
BOX 896-G, RALLS, TEXAS 


railroads are forced to live with,” 
Mr. Roddewig continued. “Rate and 
market relationships in the grain 
trade will continue to be disrupted 
as long as the railroads are governed 
by one set of rules and the motor 
carriers and the barges by another 
set of rules. 

“The railroads feel that transporta- 
tion of agricultural products by mo- 
tor carrier or bulk commodities by 
barge should be placed under gov- 
ernment regulation—the same as ap- 
plied to the railroads. If this cannot 
be accomplished, then the same ex- 
emption from regulation should be 
extended to the railroads.” 


FARM STORE SOLD 

SALEM, ORE.—Valley Farm Store 
has been sold to Alfred J. Williams, 
who has been manager of the outlet 
for three years, and his brother, 
Franklin D. Williams. They pur- 
chased it from Don Schmidt, who 
has lived in Escondido, Cal., for the 
past three years. 
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INTRODUCING... 
A New High Quality 
PELLET DIE BY LENCO 


For all popular types of pellet machines 


@ Micro Finished Holes @ High Chrome-Alloy Stee! 
@ Carburized Heat Treat @ Low Cost 


Write, wire or phone collect 


Lerherg Engineering Co. 


840 W. Front St. COVINA, CALIFORNIA Phone: Edgewood 9-0053 


Fly Syrup gives you more for your 
money than any other brand on the 
market. A big bonus of store profits! 


SURE 
PROFIT 
THIS FLY 

SEASON 


CHECK THESE PRICES... 
THEY CAN’T BEAT! 


FLY SYRUP 


8 oz. 16 oz. 


UNIT RETAIL PRICE.......... $1.19 $1.95 


YOUR PROFIT...........$.39 $.64 


Here’s a product you'll sell! 
Beautiful plastic squeeze bottle 
in 8 ounce or 16 ounce sizes, 
strikingly labeled and containing 
a clear, sweet syrup that attracts 
and kills flies fast! And, it is low 
in cost. Just check competitive 
prices on this item. Dealer mark- 


up is 48%. 


fly-cord, INC. w« 


Call ADams 2-3439 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE FOLDER 


ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


Fees A 
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detalis regarding dealerships write . . . 
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Processing of Feeds 
Before Pelleting 


“Formulation of the material and uniformity of 
mix are primary considerations in obtaining 


optimum production of high quality pellets.” 
By L. E. Thompson 


Reid-Strutt Co., Inc. 


In order to obtain the highest quali- 
ity and maximum production from a 
pellet mill installation, it is essential 
that the feed be in a form and condi- 
tion which is conducive to pelleting. 
We must, therefore, have a basic un- 
derstanding of the conditions under 
which optimum pelleting occurs. 

Straight fiber as such simply does 
not pellet, since there is nothing in 
the pure fiber to act as a binder to 
hold the material in the pellet form 
after it leaves the die. Binders may be 
obtained in any number of forms, 
and it is frequently found that the 
most desirable types also act as a 
lubricant to reduce the friction be- 
tween the material and the die so that 
greater capacity as well as higher 
quality pellets are obtained from the 
mill. 

Various types of natural binders 
are present in most of the feedstuffs 
with which we have daily experience. 
It is not enough merely to have a 
good binder present, however. It is 
also necessary to condition the feed 
stocks to utilize the binding abilities 
or characteristics of the material. 
Starches, glutens and sugars in the 
feed stocks are softened, plasticized 
or gelatinized by the addition of heat, 
liquids or pressure. Various binders 


respond to various conditioning treat- 
ments. Consequently, the conditioning 
of the feed stocks must be selected 
to take advantage of the characteris- 
tics of the majority of the binding in- 
gredients present. 


An Example 

For example, if a formula is select- 
ed containing 2-3% dried milk prod- 
ucts, a very thin die may be used 
since it is only necessary to form the 
pellet. Low temperatures may be 
used with very little moisture added 
at the conditioner to plasticize the 
milk. Once the pellet is shaped and 
cooled, the dried milk products solidi- 
fy, thereby retaining the shape and 
structural rigidity of the pellet ob- 
tained, even under the most severe 
handling conditions. 

On the other hand, the type of feed 
being pelleted may utilize a form of 
sugar such as is found in beet pulp 
as the binding agent. In this case, 
the feed stock is usually quite fluffy 
and fibrous so that considerable pres- 
sure will be required to develop the 
high degree of compaction desired in 
the die. At the same time the sugars 
present will caramelize under high 
temperatures without reaching the 
highly desirable degree of plasticity 


which would enable the sugar to flow 
evenly over all the fragments of feed 
and to serve as a binder once the 
pellet has cooled. 

Sugars respond rapidly to the pres- 
ence of even small quantities of mois- 
ture, and become quite fluid so that 
they will be evenly distributed all 
through the feed and serve as an ex- 
cellent binder once the pellet has been 
cooled and dried. 

From these facts it is fairly ob- 
vious that the formulation of the feed 
is probably the primary factor in de- 
termining the pelletability of the 
product. It is at this point that the 
management has an opportunity to 
demonstrate its own ability by the 
careful selection of at least one sub- 
stantial ingredient in the formula 
which contains materials that will 
contribute to the binding and/or lu- 
brication of the pellets. It is only on 
very rare occasions that a feed is 
marketed where the basic nature of 
that material is such that it is im- 
possible to make minor adjustments 
in the formula which will contribute 
to the quality and quantity of pellets 
obtained. 

Other Factors 

Assuming that a good formula has 
been developed, there are numerous 
other factors which can seriously af- 
fect the production of high quality 
pellets. 

One such factor is the texture of 
the feed to be pelleted. Obviously, 
there is one optimum grind or size 
range of particles at which maximum 
pellet quality and capacity will be 
realized from the mill. It has been 
rather conclusively proven over the 
past few years that a fine grind ma- 
terially contributes to both the quan- 
tity and quality of the pellets ob- 
tained. 

There are several reasons for this 
which bear further investigation. Ap- 
parently in a fine grind any binding 
materials which happen to be pres- 
ent will be more evenly distributed 
over the face of the small particles, 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The annual 
Pacific Northwest Feed Mill Produc- 
tion School, conducted at Yakima, 
Wash., under the sponsorship of the 
Washington State Feed Assn., Inc., 
provided the initial audience for this 
discussion of preparing feed mixes 
for pelleting by Leonard E. Thomp- 
son, Reid-Strutt Co., Inc., Portland, 
Ore. 


and consequently will have a better 
opportunity to function as a binder 
and/or lubricant. 

When the material is finely ground, 
the open interstices between the indi- 
vidual particles is greatly reduced, 
and consequently less compaction is 
required within the die to force this 
material into a single, solid, well- 
compacted pellet. Further, the finely 
ground material flows more readily 
into the opening in the die, and thus 
again contributes to higher produc- 
tion from the mill. 

An examination of the fines result- 
ing from pellets after multiple han- 
dling, and an examination of the pel- 
lets themselves when long shards of 
fiber or other coarse ground material 
is present, indicates that these coarse 
particles form a weak spot in the 
pellet, and consequently the pellet 
fails at this point when under pres- 
sure. This characteristic can be rea- 
sonably demonstrated by simply vis- 
ualizing the situation where it would 
be necessary to separate the flow of 
material through a single hole in a 
pellet die into given size pellets whose 
identity could be retained after the 
test. 

Obviously, the way to make such 
a separation would be to force a given 
amount of material into the hole in 
the die, and then lay a piece of paper, 
a string or other large particle across 
the hole before again compacting ad- 
ditional material into the hole. By 
this method it would be possible to 
pellet individual quantities of material 


Who wants to cut drying costs? You de | 


LET HEIL HELP YOU 
TAKE A “NEW LOOK” 
AT YOUR DRYING 


OPERATIONS 


Take a good hard look at the 
economics of your drying oper- 
ations, especially if you’re oper- 


ating many small units. 


Consider this: a 15,000-Ib-per- 
hour Heil dryer, feeder and 
grinder costs about 30 percent 
less than two 6,000 or 7,500-Ib- 
per-hour units. You save initial 


investment, still get equal pro- 


duction capacity. 


But you save other ways, too. 
A single larger Heil dryer re- 
quires less floor space and horse- 
power to operate. You can esti- 
mate as much as a 10 percent 
saving in operating costs. 


Make sense? Of course it does. 


Your Heil representative will be 
glad to look over your drying 
operations and help you take 
advantage of cost-cutting im- 
provements that a Heil dryer 
can offer. Call him soon. 


THe HEIL co. 


3000 West Montene Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ARNOLD DRYER 
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HOTTEST 
NEW VITAMIN 


SUPPLEMENT 
THE 


MARKET! 
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CAN BE HEATED TO 390° F. AND IT STILL WON’T MELT! 


Today's most stable form of Vitamin A— and completely biologically available! 


Stasimix A gives you excellent stability! High resistance 
to deterioration by air and humidity. Stable during pel- 
leting of animal feeds and in mineral and vitamin-anti- 
biotic mixtures. Two to eight times as stable as fish oils 
in feeds at ordinary temperatures. 

Stasimix A gives you complete biological activity! 
100% biologically available. And, because it is in emulsi- 
fied form, it is absorbed more rapidly. 

Stapimix A gives you unexcelled convenience! Free- 


flowing in hot or cold weather, it disperses evenly in feed. 
Will not arch in hoppers of mechanical or vibrator feeders. 


Stasimix A gives you unmatched economy! Because of 
its unmatched stability, the number of vitamin A units you 
mix with your feed stays with your feed longer! 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co.,Inc., Rahway,N.J. 


Forget about deterioration! « Reduce costly overages! « 
Get today's most stable form of vitamin A « In five po- 
tencies designed to meet your every formulation need! 
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Rap 


PRODUCTS 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


which would easily be separated by 
the large fragments that exist in be- 
tween the two surges of material. 

Exactly the same thing occurs 
when large shards of fiber or large 
pieces of ground corn, for example, 
are included in the mix. An example 
of this may further be found by ex- 
amining the fines resulting from the 


'WILHOIT LABORATORY 


Will Protect Your Quality 


Serving the industry since 1915 


619 Flour Exchange FE, 3-2994 Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


pellet cleaning or crumbling process. 
In either case it will usually be noted 
that at least 60-75% of the fines are 
large fragments which constitute 
weak spots in the pellets. 
Uniformity Problems 
Another factor which seems to have 
obvious bearing on the quantity and 
quality of pellets obtained from the 
mill is the uniformity of the mix ob- 


SERVICE 
“Ray Ewing 


EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


tained. Uniformity of the final prod- 
uct delivered to the livestock or poul- 
try farm is one of the essential char- 
acteristics which we should try to 
retain in the manufacturing of all 
types of feed. By maintaining uni- 
formity, we not only assure each ani- 
mal of its just proportion of the feed, 


New lightweight Power Shovel | 
moves grain at 100 tons per = 
- Unloads a boxcar of grain in half an | 
“hour - all at the touch of a button! 


Roto Shovel 


Costs less to buy 


.. works harder 


per dollar than any other power shovel 


Just name the job . . . emptying trucks, unloading cars, 
clearing bins and storage, loading conveyors . . . this new 
kind of power shovel handles all of them quickly and safely. 


The new Stohr Roto Shovel puts a giant pulling power of 
1300 pounds right at your fingertips, thanks to its radically 
different push-button control, Just push the button and it 
starts . . . release it and the “dead-man” switch stops 
shovel travel instantly. 


One man handles the entire operation safely and easily 
without extra help or bulky equipment .... no heavy 


Seedburo 


SEEO TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


counterweights, no need to completely unreel the cable 
every trip. Start anywhere you like. 

Despite its rugged power, the Roto Shovel is so compact 
and light that you wheel it from job to job. . . even carry 
it in the trunk of your car, ready to work in seconds. 
See how much more there is in Stohr for you! Mail this 
coupon today. 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

618 West Jackson Blvd. Dept. FS-6 

Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me complete information on the new 
STOHR ROTO SHOVEL. 


Name 


acer 


City. State. 


fiber and medicinal qualities of the 
feed, but we also assure each farmer 
that he is getting the product which 
he is paying for. Unfortunately, there 
are times when high quality uniform 
mixes are not delivered to the farms 
or to the pellet mills because of the 
fact that in some instances manage- 
ment is not aware of the best methods 
of obtaining a good mix. Some mills 
do not have adequate facilities for 
actually determining the condition of 
the mixed feed once it reaches the 
farm or even when it is delivered to 
the pellet mill. 

Specific problems which may be 
encountered may be illustrated with 
an example such as dairy mix which 
contains a wide range of particle sizes 
from very coarse, long fiber, light 
weight beet pulp to trace minerals 
which are ground to minus 200 mesh 
with a bulk density of 60-80 Ib. per 
cubic foot. In between these two ex- 
tremes is a wide range of ground 
materials which may be from 16 to 
150 mesh in particle size and which 
may vary from 20 to 50 Ib. per cubic 
foot in bulk density. It is relatively 
simple to obtain a temporary physical 
mix of these various ingredients with- 
in the mixer, but once the material 
leaves the mixers and goes to the mul- 
tiple conveying and scalping and stor- 
age bins inherently contained in a 
mill processing line the fine quality 
of the mixing job is completely de- 
stroyed. 

To obtain a clearer understanding 
of what happens to the quality of the 
mix, visualize a hypothetical condi- 
tion in which the mixer is enlarged to 
the size of a swimming pool. 

Ground fibrous material such as 
oat hulls, screenings, etc., on this 
magnified scale assume the propor- 
tion of 10-ft. long 2 by 4’s dumped in- 
to the swimming pool. Rolled barley 
would assume the proportion of 4 by 8 
sheets of plywood. Ground wheat 
would look like foam rubber pillows, 
and standard unground soybean meal 
would be roughly the size of a 5-gal. 
pail. The finely ground trace miner- 
als, salt, and medicinals would be 
roughly comparable to a bucketful 
of sand thrown onto the pile. 

Obviously, when this entire mass is 
agitated violently as in a mixer, the 
ingredients are going to be tumbled 
back and forth until fairly uniform 
dispersion of one product through an- 
other is obtained. As soon as the ma- 
terial leaves the controlled condi- 
tions obtained in the mixer, however, 
the action of a scalping screen, reel, 
bucket elevator, screw conveyor, or 
the free fall into a bin will increase 
the interstice spaces between the dis- 
similar materials so that the single 
bucketful of sand thrown in among 
the 2 by 4's, sheets of plywood, etc., 
will trickle through the larger frag- 
ments of the material and settle out 
unless there is some adhesive material 
on the fiber to catch and hold the 
smaller fragments of mineral and 
medicinals. 

While this is a fairly exaggerated 
example, it is indicative of what can 
happen to the trace minerals and 
medicinals in conveying and elevating 
systems. It is obvious, therefore, that 
it is necessary to have as homogeneous 
a material as possible going to the 
pellet mill if the trace minerals and 
medicinals are to be uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout the resulting pel- 
lets. 

Accomplishing Uniformity 

There are several ways in which 
this can be accomplished. The first 


N. K. Parrish 


BROKER JOBBER 
FEEDSTUFFS « 
MILO-KAFIR-WHEAT-FIELD SEED 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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FOR ANY TYPE STORAGE 
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No Wonder more and more grain storage 
men are looking to Douglas for profit saving 
aeration. Grain men know from long experience 
that Douglas Grain Sanitation products give 
them dependable, long-lasting protection against 
insect infestation. 


In its aeration system Douglas has combined its 
specialized knowledge of the effects of storage 
on grain with the engineering knowledge of the 
characteristics of air movement in grain. The 
result is an aeration system based on complete 
knowledge—both of engineering and grain. 


Here’s why you can dependon Douglas Aeration: 


Guaranteed Performance Every piece 
of your Douglas Aeration System has been pre- 
proved in actual storage use. This is why Doug- 
las guarantees—in writing—every custom de- 
signed aeration system to perform exactly as 
specified. 


Practical Price Every Douglas Aeration 
System is custom-fitted to your exact specifi- 
cations. It costs you less than ordinary special- 
built equipment. That’s because the entire sys- 
tem is made up of standard components, pre- 
engineered for your application. 


Easy Installation Your Douglas Aeration 
System is delivered ready to hook up. No need 
to pay for specialized installation crews. It’s so 
simple you can do it yourself. 


Automatic Operation The Douglas Aera- 
tion System has an automatic temperature and 
humidity control. It makes sure your grain gets 
the right air at the right times . . . all by itself. 


Why not get the facts today. See why Douglas 
Aeration gives you the most economical, most 
efficient grain aeration possible. Write for full 
details—no obligation. 


CUSTOM-BUILT AERATION AT A DO-IT-YOURSELF PRICE! 


Grain Aeration Division, 


620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri 
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way is by means of a fine uniform 
grind on all products. The second way 
is by means of a rather adhesive type 
of material to be used as a carrier 
in a pre-mix. The first mixing, there- 
fore, distributes the trace minerals 
throughout the mass of the carrier 
which will tend to hold onto the trace 
minerals and medicinals when the 
pre-mix is again remixed with the 
rest of the ingredients in the batch. 
This multiple mixing gives better dis- 
tribution of the fine materials and at 
the same time enables you to agglo- 
merate some of the fine ground stock 
with larger particles of material. 

It has also been noted that some 
of the trace minerals and medicinals 
are sensitive to static electricity to 
the extent that they may be drawn 
out of the mix in sufficient concen- 
tration to act as a contaminating 
source for a following mix. Static 
charge may readily build up on spout- 


ing, elevator belting and some types 
of sifters. 

It is also entirely possible that the 
operator is not aware of the proper 
length of time which the mix should 
be retained in the mixer. In most 
mixers it is possible to over-mix as 
well as to under-mix. It has been 
noted that in some designs of hori- 
zontals and in practically all vertical 
mixers a cycle is followed in which 
a certain degree of segregation or 
stratification occurs when the opti- 
mum mixing time has been exceeded. 
No one can predict exactly what this 
time will be for any given make or 
type of mixer, and it should be the 
obligation of the operator to run a 
few tests to ascertain what the opti- 
mum mixing time for his particular 
piece of equipment should be. 

Many liqudis are being added to the 
basic formula at the present time, 
and often this is to the advantage of 
the pellet mill operator. 


Gary Ferguson 

533 67th Ave., N.E. 

Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


A recent survey indicates that from 
1.3 to 4.9% free moisture is added in 
most feed mills. In general, this is 
conducive to better pelleting since it 
has been determined that a certain 
basic moisture content is necessary 
in every formula in order to obtain 
optimum pelleting conditions. 

It should be noted, however, that 
the addition of free moisture ahead 
of pelleting may also be a source of 
considerable difficulty to the opera- 
tor in view of the fact that this mois- 
ture may contribute to the rapid de- 
composition of the micro-ingredients 
included. It is necessary, therefore, 
to check with the supplier of your 
micro-ingredients before adding wa- 
ter to the feed, to ascertain what 
effect this will have on the particular 
type of micro-ingredients which you 
are using. 

It should also be noted that excess 
moisture must be removed in the 
cooler after pelleting since a certain 
amount of residual moisture will be 
picked up in the pellet mill from the 
addition of steam. If excessive 
amounts of free moisture are added 
ahead of the pellet mill, this may 
contribute materially to the loss of 
pellets due to spoilage or the creation 
of excessive fines. 

Many people are adding fats ahead 


of the pellet mill. It has been as- 


POULTRY 


de. 


TO REPLACE 


THE ENERGY AND 
NUTRIENTS 
FOUND IN... 


WRITE FOR A LIST OF 

PRODUCERS OF 

Poultry By-Product Meal 

Hydrolyzed Poultry Feathers 

Stabilized Poultry Fat 


Pamphlet telling 
how you can use 
poultry by-prod 
to the best 
advantage in 
your feeds. 
Write on your 
letterhead to 


BY-PRODUCTS 
HELP YOU 


tM MORE ENERGY 
AND NUTRIENTS INTO YOUR FEED 


WOULD REQUIRE 


100 1B. 
POULTRY 
BY-PRODUCT 


110 Ibs. SBOM (Dehulled) 
6 Ibs. Fat 
6 lbs. Phosphorus 
supplement 
4 lbs. Limestone 
2'2 lbs. Vitamin Biz sup. 
mg /lb.) 
1 Ib, 25% Choline Chloride 
750 mg. Niacin 
350 mg. Riboflavin 
both “fish” and “whey” 
factors 


Efficiency and economy require a combination of ingredients that 
give you the maximum amount of energy and nutrients with the 
least sacrifice of precious space in the feed bag. There is no room 
for ingredients of low nutritive value or for ingredients that pro- 
vide one needed feature at the expense of another. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


P. O. Box 166, Lawrenceville, Georgia 


sumed by many that this material 
aids in pelleting by lubricating the 
material from the die. It should be 
noted that the addition of fats ahead 
of the pellet mill contributes nothing 
to the hardness, contributes liberally 
to the rapid breakdown of dies, and 
also may contribute to the breakdown 
of the nutritional qualities of the 
feeds if they are held in storage for 
any length of time. 

Obviously, on some types of formu- 
las the addition of small quantities of 
fat will be extremely beneficial where 
the lubricating qualities of the fat are 
necessary to increase the capacity of 
the mill. This should only be done, 
however, in those cases in which a 
high quality low temperature binder 
is used which has high resistance to 
the die. 

There has also been a great deal 
of discussion regarding the practic- 
ability of adding molasses ahead of 
the pellet mill. There is little objec- 
tion to this process provided ade- 
quate time is allowed for some of 
the molasses to be absorbed into the 
mix. In every case a yood mixer 
should be used to assure uniform dis- 
tribution of the molasses over the 
various ingredients contained in the 
mix, and excessive quantities should 
be avoided since molasses does not 
contribute to the quality of the 
pellets, and detracts from the ability 
of the mill to produce high quantities 


of pellets. 
Pre-Heating 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion in recent years regarding the 
practicability of pre-heating the feed 
ahead of the pellet mill. Obviously, 
there are some great advantages to 
be realized here, particularly where 
a binding ingredient has been selected 
which is responsive to low tempera- 
ture without the addition of excessive 
moisture. A good example would be 
a formula containing fairly substan- 
tial quantities of dried milk prod- 
ucts. The dried milk products could 
be easily plasticized by the addition 
of a relatively small amount of heat 
ahead of the feeder conditioner which 
would then contribute the final 
amount of heat necessary to obtain 
optimum pelleting. Obviously, the ad- 
dition of moisture to this formula is 
not a desirable quality, and excess 
moisture would be avoided by adding 
dry heat ahead of the mill. 


Summary 

To summarize, we believe the for- 
mulation of the material to be pellet- 
ed is the primary consideration in 
obtaining optimum production of high 
quality pellets from a mill. The pel- 
leting formula should be arranged to 
provide not only a good binder but 
also a lubricant. The texture of the 
formula is of extreme importance, 
particularly in regard to the fineness 
of the grind. All the material should 
be ground to the same size if this is 
possible. 

The uniformity of the mix is also a 
primary factor, particularly in regard 
to trace minerals and medicinals 
which should have uniform distribu- 
tion throughout the pellets. The addi- 
tion of free moisture, fats and mo- 
lasses all affect not only the quality 
but the quantity of pellets obtained 
from a mill. Further, these liquids 
also affect the life to be anticipated 
from the dies and the amount of 
time that the feed can be held in the 
stock without serious deterioration of 
the nutritional value. 

Pre-heating offers some excellent 
possibilities for further development 
in the field of low temperature pel- 
leting in which the formula has been 
specifically adapted to this type of 
operation. 
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Another car of Grace 
Feed Urea is loaded at 
the multi-million-dollar 
Grace plant at Memphis. 


DESTINATION: ONE OF THE 
LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. 


Grace is the third largest 
producer of urea in the 
United States. 


‘Here’s why 


a The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the World 
USE GRACE UREA 


Feed Compound 


Grace urea has proved superior in keeping feed 
quality up, costs down. As a result, manufacturers 
who use this high protein supplement in their feeds 
have a big advantage in a highly competitive 
market. 


Micro-Prilled Grace Urea is a compound made up 
of tiny round balls. It mixes readily, pours easily, 
and is non-clogging. You get an even, uniform mix 
throughout every time. 


And, of course, you lower your costs considerably 
by substituting Grace Micro-Prills for high priced 
protein meals. 


That’s why the largest feed manufacturers in the 
world use Grace Feed Urea. Do you? It’s readily 
available now in your area in any quantity. Write 
for complete details. 


w.R. GRACE & co. 


GRACE CHEMICAL DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE .MEMPHIS 3. TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-1551 * CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRunklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 1402 East Morehead St. « FRanklin 6-3329 


4 


Micro-Prills shown 
12 times actual size. 
The smooth, round 
balls flow freely, 
won't cake. 
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Report Issued on 
Poultry Processing 


WASHINGTON — Large-scale 
plants processed more than half the 
commercial poultry slaughter in 1957, 
although they accounted for only 
one plant out of five, according to a 
report issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Small plants processed only 8% of 
the output, although they represent- 
ed one third of the plants. 

The number of plants has been de- 
clining in the older egg-production 
areas, such as the North Central and 
South Central regions, while new 
plants with large slaughtering ca- 
pacities have been built in commer- 
cial poultry-meat production areas 


such as the broiler-producing South 
Atlantic and turkey-producing Pa- 
cific regions. 

Medium-sized plants, processing 
from 100,000 to 300,000 Ib. per week, 
handled 40% of the output. 

The report summarizes data ob- 
tained by researchers of the USDA's 
Agricultural Marketing Service in the 
course of developing the Commercial 
Poultry Slaughter Report (now a 
regular part of the USDA's market 
news service). The work is part of 
a program of research to increase 
efficiency in marketing farm prod- 
ucts. 

Additional information is provided 
on the shifts of slaughtering opera- 
tions from city to country plants, 
seasonal variation, and forms in 
which poultry is marketed. 

Single copies of “Commercial Poul- 


167 Payne St. 


TEXAS MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


MILL FURNISHERS 
ROLL ROLL 
GRINDING CORRUGATING 
POR FLOUR, FEED, RICE AND Ol MILLS 
Dallas 7, Texas * Riverside 8-2795 


VISIT AT BROILER EXHIBIT—William Shaffer (left), Chicago, and Alfred 
Lambrecht, Brookfield, Wis., representing the National Broiler Council, chat 
with Hazel Briggs, food editor of Cooking for Profit, at a National Broiler 
Courcil exhibit during the workshop session of the Institutional Food Edi- 
torial Conference recentiy at the Ambassador East in Chicago. Mr. Shaffer 
is with Hales & Hunter Co. feed division. 
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BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


SAVE the PRICE of an 
EAR CORN CRUSHER! 


W-W HAMMERMILLS 
GRIND WITHOUT 


PRE-CRUSHING 


the Standard of QUALI Y 


for Over 50 Years 


Why buy two machines when one will do the job? W-W Hammermills, with 
exclusive Star Cylinder, grind ear corn without pre-crushing and they handle 
all grinding assignments more efficiently, with less power than any other mill. 

They have heat-treated hammers, hard-surfaced with Tungston Carbide 
to always maintain a cutting edge. Quality construction — with cast iron 
frame assures you of a long, trouble-free service. 


You get more for your money —all the way through. Here are 


representative prices:* 
MODEL HORSEPOWER FEED OPENING PRICE* 
f-25M Gooseneck 40 18” $ 697.04 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24” $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 


Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
A convenient time-payment plan is available. Write for complete information. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 72,2": 


try Slaughter Plants in the US.— 
Number, Size, Location and Output,” 
AMS-379, may be obtained from the 
Marketing Information Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


. 
Building Fund Drive 

MADISON, WIS.—The University 
of Wisconsin Foundation has an- 
nounced a $500,000 campaign to help 
build and equip a veterinary science 
research center at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Dr. Philip G. White, chairman of 
the fund committee and vice presi- 
dent of the American Scientific Lab- 
oratories here, said nearly $1,500,000 
will be required for the project, of 
which some $200,000 has been 
pledged. The Institutes of Health of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare has recommend- 
ed a grant of $694,000, but this must 
be matched in non-federal funds be- 
fore it can be claimed, he said. The 
$500,000 necessary is the aim of the 
fund drive. 


Mill Employment 


SAN FRANCISCO — Employment 
in grain mills in California remained 
at around 7,200 persons between the 
first quarter of 1958 and the corres- 
ponding period of 1959. 

The division of statistics and re- 
search of the California State De- 
partment of Employment reports an 
increase in earnings for the period— 
from $9,810,873 paid during January 
to March in 1958 to $9,884,713 for the 
same months of last year. The num- 
ber of grain mill firms had risen from 


* WICHITA 4, KANSAS 


an estimated 222 to 224. 


Missouri Researchers 


Compare Lamb Rations 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Lambs getting 
a specially designed pelleted creep 
ration are eating three times more 
and gaining 50% faster than simi- 
lar lambs on a straight shelled corn 
ration, reports Dr. C. V. Ross, de- 
partment of animal husbandry at the 
University of Missouri. 

The pelleted ration is made up of 
60% ground shelled corn, 30% soy- 
bean meal and 10% wheat bran. 
The lambs had been on test 25 days 
at the time these results were ob- 
tained. 

Lambs on the pelleted mixture 
gained an average of .73 Ib. per day 
compared to .49 Ib. per day for lambs 
on shelled corn. Average daily feed 
consumption was higher for the lambs 
on the mixture. 

The lambs averaged 23 Ib. a head 
at the start of the test. They are 
suckling throughout the test and 
have ready access to a creep ration 
at all times. 

The current test is a result of two 
years of previous experiments to find 
a highly palatable ration on which 
lambs will grow well, it was report- 
ed. The Missouri researchers found 
they could increase the palatability 
of a mixture of corn, soybean oil 
meal and bran both by pelleting and 
by boosting the amount of soybean 
oil meal and reducing the amount of 
bran. The result was the 6-3-1 ratio 
of corn-soybean oil meal-bran be- 
ing used in the current test. 

The purpose of the current test 
is to compare the cost of gains from 
the corn-soybean oil meal-bran ra- 
tion with those from a simple shelled 
corn ration. 


Kansas Soya 
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Kansas Soya produces a quality product from 
the CREAM of the soybean crop... 


...then schedules shipments for dependable 
on-TIME delivery, from our mill to yours. 
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How to Adjust to Management 
' Changes Told at N. C. Session 


By Special Correspondent 


RALEIGH, N.C. — Extension mar- 
keting specialists at North Carolina 
State College, participating in the 
recent Management and Marketing 
Clinic for the feed and grain indus- 
tries at North Carolina State College, 
used as their theme, “Adjusting Your 
Business to Changes in Management 
and Marketing.” 

O. W. Faison, North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
presided over the morning session of 
the one-day program, and Ed Avent, 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, Raleigh, took over the after- 
noon meeting. 

The program opened with a wel- 
coming address by R. W. Shoffner, 
assistant director, North Carolina 
Agricultural Extension Service, and 
was followed by T. E. Nichols, Jr., 
extension marketing specialist, who 
outlined the purposes of the clinic. 


ARE YOU A GOOD MANAGER? 
—E. A. Proctor was the first of six 
extension marketing specialists to 
present lectures to the more than 40 
representatives of the grain industry 
attending the clinic. Mr. Proctor 
spoke on “Are You a Good Man- 
ager?” 

“A good manager,” he stated, “is a 
specialist in managing others, in ac- 
complishing goals and objectives 
through others, and not necessarily in 
being able to do the work of subordi- 
nates.” 

He pointed out that too many man- 
agers know more about doing the 
work of subordinates than they do 
about managing. “Managers must em- 
phasize the doing of things that sub- 
ordinates cannot do as well as they,” 
he said. “Good managers should sur- 
round themselves with subordinates 
who are superior to management in 
the subordinates’ specialized field.” 

A manager performs his function in 
three ways: (1) He thinks, judges 
and decides, (2) he performs person- 
ally and (3) he gets results through 
others. 

Mr. Proctor emphasized the impor- 
tance of the organizing function 
which is the establishment of a policy 
that will inform each member in the 
business of his responsibilities, au- 
thority and inter-relationship with all 
others. 

He suggested the following as defi- 
nite basic principles of organization: 

1. The organization plan should be 
developed from the viewpoint of the 
necessary activities. 

2. Activities should be grouped by 
their natural likenesses. 

3. People should be assigned by 
natural abilities and interests. 

4. Individual responsibilities, au- 
thorities, and relationships should be 
fully expressed in writing and fully 
understood and accepted. 

“Since the functions of manage- 
ment are continuous in nature,” he 
continued, “management must con- 
tinue to plan and replan, organize and 
reorganize, direct and redirect,” he 


said. 
Management Audit 

Mr. Proctor continued his talk with 
a discussion of external audit or ap- 
praisal. “How do we look through the 
eyes of the outsider, the management 
consulting firm specializing in busi- 
ness management appraisal ?” 

He stated that the external man- 
agement audit, to be effective, must 
have the cooperation of management 
since the audit is a tool of self-analy- 
sis. The rating helps to establish 
priorities for remedial action as well 
as to point out problems. 

“When the audit is completed,” he 
concluded, “you have only begun. Be- 
cause, if you wish to use the audit 
as a means to an end and not the end 
itself, you must now add the prefix 
‘re’ to each function: Replan, reor- 
ganize, etc. 

“I suggest, then, that the audit 


telling you that you are doing all 
right is a preventive measure equal 
in value to one telling you that you 
are not doing so well.” 


PLANNING: FACTOR IN SUC- 
CESS—Robert D. Dahle pointed out 
two important reasons for planning— 
to correct problems of which we are 
aware and to prevent situations 
which might arise in the future. 

He discussed three types of plan- 
ning: (1) Long range, looking far in- 
to the future, (2) intermediate range, 
usually one or two years, and (3) 
short range, checxing the progress of 
the plans against the budget and re- 
planning, replanning next week in 
terms of last week, and instrument- 
ing long range plans made to cope 
with changing conditions. 

Planning, according to Mr. Dahle, 
is defined as the thoughtful determi- 
nation and systematic arrangement 
of all the factors required to achieve 
the goals and objectives of the busi- 
ness. 

“It may be more me ” he 
said, “if we think about the steps we 
should use in formulating a plan: 

(1) Define the over-all and specific 
objectives of the business. 

(2) Determine the priorities which 
will be assigned to each item in the 
plan. 

(3) Determine the obstacles which 
prevent the attainment of the objec- 
tive of the plan. 

(4) Determine the means whereby 
we can overcome these obstacles. 

(5) Determine the personnel re- 
quired to achieve the objective of the 


plan. 

(6) Determine the facilities re- 
quired to achieve the objective of the 
plan. 

(7) Assign responsibilities to per- 
sonnel to assure that the job will be 
done.” 

(8) Lay out a time schedule to 
assure that the parts will be coordi- 
nated and that the plan will be time- 


ly. 

(9) Set up controls to tell you how 
you are doing as compared to plans. 

(10) Gain approval for the plan 
from your superiors, subordinates and 
others who may be affected. 

(11) Develop an action program to 
make the plan operational. 

“A good plan,” Mr. Dahle con- 
tinued, “is stable in terms of objec- 
tives, flexible to the changing condi- 
tions, timed to get the job done and 
clear and understandable. 

“The amount of time to be devoted 
to planning depends on the size of 
the organization, the importance of 
the problem or job to be planned, the 
importance of the things which in- 
terfere with the planning job, and 
how important to the business is a 
planned solution of the problem,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Dahle. 

In summarizing his topic, Mr. 
Dahle said, “Planning depends upon 
ideas and because it does, we can't 
think in terms of yes or no answers 
to problems or in formulating our 
plans. Our decision concerning plans 
and what goes into them should be 
made in a systematic way. You are 
the manager. You have the informa- 
tion or know where to get it. Only 
you can see that the planning job 
gets done.” 

ORGANIZATION—F ACTOR IN 
SUOCCESS—Henry A. Homme began 
by stating that organizing is the 
grouping of activities and the fitting 
together of people in the best possible 
relationships to get the work done 
effectively and economically and to 
achieve the objectives of the enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Homme distinguished between 
formal and informal organization 
structures. Each type of structure, he 
continued, is like a variety of a plant 
—it has both good and bad charac- 
teristics. The problem of the manager 
is to select from the various types 
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SILVER DOLLAR DAY—More than three-quarters of a ton of silver dollars 
was paid out to Dannen Mills employees in St. Joseph, Mo., recently. The 
Silver Dollar Day was one of a series of events being staged by the company 
in observance of its 25th anniversary. In the photo, employees (on right) 
line up for the silver dollar payments, being distributed by a Dannen Mills 
official and bank assistants. 


of structures, the organizational 
structure which fits his need. 

He discussed the line, staff and 
line-staff formal organizational struc- 
tures. 


Line Structure—The line  struc- 
ture, he said, has three major 
advantages: (1) Each unit head is 
completely responsible for everything 
in his unit; no buck passing can exist. 
(2) Decisions can be made quickly 
because conferences of specialists in 
different parts of the organization 
need not be called. (3) Each person 
has a direct line of command. 

The big disadvantage in the line 
organization arises, when, as the busi- 
ness becomes more complex, the line 
executive is called upon to make de- 
cisions in areas where his knowledge 
is nil or slight. 


Thus, a line organization is use- 
ful when: 

(1) The company is fairly small. 

(2) Problems are simple or un- 
changing—routine major. 

(3) Good all-round executives can 
be found. 

(4) Undivided authority is absol- 
utely essential. 


Pure Staff—In the pure staff or- 
ganization, the executive has authori- 
ty for only one function and is re- 
sponsible to a number of specialists. 
The big advantage is that the whole 
organization would be specialized in 
function, direction and control. 

Mr. Homme pointed out that the 
use of the pure staff form has failed 
because of the problem of lines of 
authority. “These lines become impos- 
sibly complex and the coordination 


GRAIN DRIERS BECOME OBSOLETE, TOO/ 


Transmission of less then 5 h.p. to the draw bar for each 100 h.p. of 
energy developed from the fuel makes this steam engine obsolete and 
uneconomical. Scientific and engineering advances in today’s engines 
provide lower cost and more efficient transportation. 


Modern Aeroglide Driers Lower Operating 
Costs and Give Better Grain Quality 


Modern scientific and engineering advances made in Aeroglide Driers 
do make older driers obsolete. Grain drying is an exacting process. It 
demands a scientific approach to such factors as ambient temperature, 
vaporization, optimum air speeds, heat transfer rate 


and material agitation. 


Since excess moisture in grain is internal moisture, 
it is mandatory that an efficient grain drier maintain 
the greatest practical vapor pressure differential be- 
tween the product and the surrounding air. Limited 
by critical temperature, Aeroglide develops a posi- 
tive vapor pressure by uniformly heated air circula- 
tion, plus thorough agitation of the product. Through 
accurate and sensitive temperature and “rate of 
flow” controls, care is taken to avoid glazing of the 


grains outer surface. 


Full comprehension of these factors have made 
it possible for Aeroglide engineers to build a grain 
drier that gives better grain quality and low operat- 


ing costs. 
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problems become overwhelming,” he 
said. 

Line-Staff—The line-staff organiza- 
tional form is a combination of the 
first two. There are two types of 
managers in this form. One manages 
a unit whose function is the achieve- 
ment of a major objective of the or- 
ganization; the other manages a unit 
which gives advice or assistance to 
the first group. 

“This form,’ Mr. Homme stated, 
“has the advantages of both pure line 
and pure staff but avoids the disad- 
vantages of each. That is, it has the 
advantages of undivided authority in 
the line and the availability of spe- 
cialized staff aid.” 

Two disadvantages are: (1) Line 
executives may not be willing to ac- 
cept the help offered by the staff spe- 
cialists and (2) staff specialists some- 
times try to force their know-how up- 
on others. 

Mr. Homme added that most of the 
leadership at the executive level flows 
through the formal organization as 
planned. However, a very significant 
portion of this leadership is effected 
by informal organizations and groups. 

“Executives must learn to use 
these informal groups just as effec- 
tively as they now use the formal 
structure,” he emphasized. 


15 Basic Principles 


Mr. Homme concluded his talk by 
listing 15 basic principles of organiza- 
tion of the business: 

1. The organization plan should be 
developed from the point of view of 
the activities required to achieve the 
objectives of the enterprise. 

2. The activities should be grouped 
according to the natural likeness of 
the activities and according to the 
combinations of abilities and interest 
characteristics of personnel. 

3. Persons should be assigned 
groupings on the basis of their nat- 
ural abilities and interests. 

4. Each person's responsibilities, 
authorities, and relationships should 
be fully expressed in written form, 
clearly understood and completely ac- 
cepted—not only by the individual 
himself, but also by all persons af- 
fected by the position. 

5. Delegation of authority and the 
freedom to act should be clearly and 
appropriately defined and be adequate 
for the responsibilities. 

6. As many as possible of the deci- 
sions affecting specific operations and 
requiring approval before action 
should be made only on organiza- 
tional level above the person putting 
the decision into effect. 

7. No person should report to more 
than one superior. (However, an in- 
dividual may be assigned by his su- 
perior to serve or assist another or- 
ganization ‘unit and receive directions 
within the assigned sphere or service 
subject to understanding with the in- 
dividual’s official superior.) 

8. The number of persons reporting 
to a superior should be few enough 
so that he can give each person ade- 
quate attention when he needs it and 
still leave the superior time for re- 
sponsibilities other than direction and 
supervision such as_ investigations, 
planning, and doing those things 
which only the superior can do. 

9. Recognize and make good use 
of the informal organization. That 
is, the natural groupings of persons 
based on friendships and like inter- 
ests. Watch that cliques, “gangs,” and 
other informal groupings do not 
handicap the official organization. 

10. Titles should be appropriate and 
consistent. 

11. Keep the organization plan 
flexible and sensitive to changing 
conditions and growing personnel. 

12. Coordination of interdependent 
organization units should be definitely 
provided both through defined organ- 
ization arrangements and through de- 
fined policies and procedures. 

13. The final control of the func- 
tions of inspection, quality control 
and audit of operations should not be 
subject to the executive directly in 
charge of the operations under re- 
view. 


14. The organization plan should 


EGG QUALITY HANDBOOK — The 
Quality Egg Council of the New Eng- 
land Egg Producers Assn., Inc., has 
pre “The Egg Quality Hand- 
book” for distribution to the New 
England egg industry. The handbook 
covers management procedures for 
maintaining egg quality and outlines 
the quality standards, quality con- 
trol measures and the operating me- 
chanics of the council’s “Seal of Qual- 
ity” program. Copies may be obtained 
free by writing: Quality Egg Council, 
P. O. Box 91, Westford, Mass. 


be clearly and fully described in a 
written organization manual contain- 
ing functional and personnel charts 
for each organization unit, position 
descriptions, statements of standing 
committee functions and statements 
of organization principles such as line 
and staff relationships. 

15. Delegate to some one indivi- 
dual, who may be assisted by an ad- 
visory group, the responsibility for 
keeping the organization manual up- 
to-date; auditing conformity to it; 
assuring that everyone affected fully 
understands the organization’s plan 
and that they are trained in how to 
function effectively according to the 
plan. 


GETTING THINGS DONE—J. W. 
Hagen opened the afternoon session 
with his discussion of directing and 
getting the day-to-day execution of 
plans and projects done. 

“Only when the managerial func- 
tions of planning and organizing have 
been properly handled,” he stated, 
“can the function of direction be ef- 
fectively performed.” 

The good director, according to Mr. 
Hagen, learns to understand and use 
motivating forces, builds morale and 
teamwork, develops persons for 
larger responsibilities and improves 
productivity. 

He added that the direction of per- 
sonnel not only means providing the 
conditions essential to their effective 
performance but recognizing their po- 
tentials as persons. 

Mr. Hagen pointed out some of the 
practices for successful direction: (1) 
Determine specifically what jobs must 
be done; (2) determine specifically 
what tools are necessary to do these 
jobs; (3) prepare clear and effective 
orders, instructions and information; 
(4) establish standards of perform- 
ance and control points for each per- 
son; (5) provide for proper communi- 
eations and relations with and be- 
tween all organization units; (6) help 
subordinates to develop managerial 
capacity as they perform their as- 
signed tasks, and (7) constantly 
watch for ways to develop your own 
managerial skills. 

The marketing specialist pointed 
out some of the obstacles to effective 
direction. He stated that one of the 
first steps in handling problems or ob- 
stacles is their recognition. Another 
obstacle is the failure to recognize 
and use informal groupings. A com- 
mon tendency among managers is the 
failure to delegate work and authori- 
ty to subordinates, he said. 

Among the conditions essential to 
delegation are capable subordinates; 
permissive atmosphere; proper tools, 
resources and facilities; clearly de- 
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fined authority and responsibility; 
written policy; team spirit; clearly 
stated objective of the work; and act- 
ing as consultant, not as a crutch 
for subordinates. 


What to Delegate 

Mr. Hagen listed some simple rules 
to follow in determining what to dele- 
gate: 

1. Delegate anything anyone else 
can do as well as you can, or better. 
Use your specialists to do the jobs 
which they can handle and which you 
hired them to handle. 

2. Delegate things which you might 
do poorly because of lack of time. 

3. Delegate when the subordinate 
can do the job well enough for the 
cost or time involved. Often a sub- 
ordinate can't do the job as well as 
you would, but if you did the job, it 
would interfere with other more im- 
portant jobs. It may take less time to 
coach a subordinate than it would 
take to do the job itself. 

4. Delegate when it costs too much 
for you to do the job. 

5. If costs and time permit and if 
the job does not involve too much 
risk, delegate the job as a means of 
developing your subordinates. 

6. Always delegate when you have 
something more important to do. 

7. If you find you are spending too 
much time on operations and not 
enough time on managing, delegate 
the work or develop someone to whom 
this work can be delegated. 

Mr. Hagen said, “The essence of 
direction is the ability to command 
the work of others. The right to give 
orders to others and expect obedi- 
ence is authority.” 

Among the means of defining the 
manager’s authority, Mr. Hagen list- 
ed written position descriptions, 
earned respect, delegation of respon- 
sibility and organization charts. 

Concluding, he stated, “Often au- 
thority and responsibility are said to 
be co-equal for every position. Knowl- 
edge of the authority and responsibil- 
ity of all positions by all persons in 
the organization provides a means of 
creating a coordinated firm and re- 
ducing the amount of direction nec- 
essary for the attainment of the goal 
and objectives of the firm.” 


ABC’s OF SELLING—T. Everett 
Nichols, Jr., grain marketing special- 
ist, emphasized that salesmen are de- 
veloped—not born. ‘The ability to in- 
fluence others can be acquired; it 
only takes determination and hard 
work,” he said. 

He listed some of the essentials 

(standard equipment) for the sales- 
man: 
1. The technical knowledge or 
product information that a salesman 
must have about his product or ser- 
vice. 

2. A good attitude or enthusiasm. 

3. A knowledge of principles or 
techniques of selling. 

Mr. Nichols outlined some of the 
principles of successful selling: (1) 
Let the prospect help sell himself; (2) 
sell with a plan; (3) list the benefits 
before stating the price, and (4) don’t 
be an order taker—ask for the sale. 


THE SALE—John M. Curtis, in 
charge of extension marketing at 
North Carolina, ended the clinic with 
his talk, “The Sale: Bringing the 
Customer and Product Together.” 

Mr. Curtis presented a multi-phase 
program: 

1, Plan. Develop one based on an 
analysis of your situation and what 
you want to accomplish. Shoot high! 
Your personal plan should be hinged 
to your job plan. Plan honestly. Set 
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a deadline. It won’t be done unless 
you do. 

2. Program. Of action calculated to 
achieve your short and long-time 
goals. 

3. Preparation. Study your project 
or product, your customer and your 
selling procedures. Rehearse. Prac- 
tice. Improve. 

4. Performance. Never ordinary, al- 
ways extraordinary. Strive for per- 
fection in your techniques. Work on 
it. 

5, Perseverance. Shrug off setbacks 
and approach your goal from an- 
other angle. 

6. The Key. Learn to close the sale. 

Mr. Curtis discussed his “courtship 
and marriage” approach to closing 
the sale. 

He stated, “You have to live with 
the results of your close—a divorce 
means no repeat sales. You have to 
go through the trying courtship pe- 
riod with a new customer instead of 
enjoying the warmth of repeats from 
a satisfied friend. Any deceptive 
tricks or distortions of truth will 
come back to haunt you, in time. The 
seeds you sow must be accounted 
for.” 
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BELL FOR EXCHANGE—Representing an almost bygone era of railroading, 
John W. Padden, traffic manager, Union Pacific Railroad, presents a steam 
locomotive bell to the Los Angeles Grain Exchange. The bell will be rung to 
open and close the trading session held each business day from 1 to 1:30 p.m. 
Pictured, left to right, during the presentation ceremony are: Gabriel Bass, 
exchange secretary; A. W. Bilasingham; Mr. Padden; Paul H. Bimmerman; 
F. E. Boss; Jack Follmer, exchange president; William P. Mathews, and 
Donald G. Harris, exchange treasurer. Jack W. Flammer, vice president, was 
absent. 
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Farm Writers Conclude that Integration 
Isn’t Revolutionizing Iowa Agriculture 


DES MOINES—A series of reports 
on the importance and consequence 
of vertical integration and contract 
farming in Iowa agriculture—pub- 
lished recently in the Des Moines 
Register—concludes: 

@ “Further changes are ahead for 
agriculture in Iowa with larger, few- 
er and more specialized farms in 
prospect, but there is no indication 
that farming is going to be revolu- 
tionized in the immediate future by 
vertical integration.” 

@ “In spite of many predictions that 
integration, or contract farming, 
would put corn belt farming on a 
basis of huge-scale production, there 
is nothing in today’s situation to 
justify such predictions.” 

@ “Even though Iowa may not have 
wholesale or widespread integration 
and may not face the disappearance 
of the family-type farm as some folks 
have feared, we do have some inte- 
gration and contract production, and 
probably will have more.” 

J. S. Russell, Register farm editor, 
wrote in the last of the five articles 
of the series that possibly because 
capital, credit know-how and im- 
proved equipment and foundation 
stock are being made available to 
farmers in other areas, Iowa farmers 
are taking another look at their op- 
erations and initiating practices 
which will cut costs through more 
efficient production. 

He noted that some of the same 
techniques that were adopted by in- 
tegrated broiler operations in the 
Southeast are being applied to egg 
and pork production in Iowa. 

“This trend in itself may have some 
effect on the poultry and hog busi- 
ness in Iowa,” he observed, “since it 
provides competition based on cheap 
land and cheap labor.” He said some 
combining of steps in producing pork, 
beef, milk, turkeys and eggs, and in 
marketing these products, has proved 
beneficial. 

According to the Register’s analy- 
sis, Iowa probably will see more of 
marketing-aid moves designed to help 
farmers. who are producing a quality 
product obtain a price that recognizes 
superior quality. Such programs have 
been found in some egg marketing ar- 
rangements and in cooperative efforts 
directed toward production and mar- 
keting of meat-type hogs. 

“While we may expect some in- 
crease in integration or contract 
farming in Iowa,” Mr. Russell wrote, 
“it isn’t all smooth and serene . for 
the integrators. Many of the projects 
have proved profitable, but sagging 
markets have put others in the red. 

“When egg prices go below 20¢ 
doz., as happened last year, and broil- 
er prices drop to 15¢ lb. to producers, 
some of the guaranteed prices prove 
a losing proposition. 

“A severe drop in hog prices could 
cause some real trouble for the pro- 
moters of integrated hog operations 
where the feed man takes the risk.” 

Prospects are for more contract 
operations in Iowa, but, as Mr. Rus- 
sell pointed out, there’s relatively lit- 
tle chance of any great expansion in 
the immediate future of fully-inte- 
grated operations in which the farm 
operator bows out of the job of run- 
ning his own business. 

“But integration elsewhere is pro- 
viding competition for Iowa farmers 
on their own specialties,” he wrote, 
“and contract farming and some steps 
toward integration at home are point- 
ing the way to much more specializ- 
ing and much larger operations in 
pork, milk and poultry production.” 


Details of Findings 
Following are some of the details 
of the findings which the Register re- 
ported relative to the influence verti- 
cal integration and contract farming 


| has had on livestock and poultry pro- 


duction in Iowa: 


POULTRY AND EGGS—“Integra- 
tion of the poultry and egg husiness 


in Iowa has been far-reaching in 
some instances, but details are diffi- 
cult to uncover because of secret 
agreements to keep competitors ‘in 
the dark,’” observed Glenn Cunning- 
ham of the Register staff. 

These “hidden” agreements or con- 
tracts, he says, often cover price 
guarantees to producers and share- 
the-loss plans involving the feed man- 
ufacturer or dealer, the hatcheryman 
or egg buyer and, in the case of broil- 
ers, the processors. 

“Producers are confused by every- 
thing that’s going on in the way of 
integration,” the Register reports. 
“They hear a lot of talk—mostly of a 
general nature—but are not generally 
aware of the agreements between 
feed men and processors which often 
involve egg buyers and hatcheries.” 

The broiler industry in Iowa is 
more or less localized, according to B. 
G. Thrailkill, who authored one of the 
reports in the Register series. 

Normally, a processor in a given 
area has the broilers grown on a con- 
tract or fee basis, he wrote. A con- 
tract basis covers feed with a mort- 
gage on the birds to guarantee pay- 
ment of the feed bill. 

Sliding-Scale Pricing 

Sliding-scale pricing of broiler 
chicks is being developed in Iowa. A 
large eastern Iowa hatchery ties the 
price of chicks to the market on fin- 
ished broilers. It works like this for 
the larger producers: 

The producer makes an initial pay- 
ment of 10¢ each for day-old chicks. 
If the market on the finished birds is 
15¢ lb., the chick costs will be re- 
duced to 8% @9¢ each. On a 22¢ mar- 
ket for finished birds, the chick cost 
will be 5¢ more—15¢ a bird. 

Iowa leads the nation in egg pro- 
duction and integration in this seg- 
ment of the state’s agriculture ap- 
parently is directed at helping the 
producer find a market for his eggs. 

Producers under some contracts 
are required to follow good practices, 
accept a complete company manage- 


Another Profit-Able 
“FARMACEUTICAL” 
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SELL This 
New, Easy Way 
to Worm Livestock 


WURM-ETTS 


Highly Palatable Phenothiazine 
Product, Pelleted, to Sprinkle Over 
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For Cattle 
To remove Stomach, Nodular, 
and Hook Worms. 

For Sheep and Goats 
To remove Stomach, Nodular, 
and Hook Worms. 


For Horses 
To remove Small and Large 
Strongyles. 
Delivers a Full Therapeutic 
Worming Dose When Used a” 
Directed. 
WRITE NOW for 


FREE SAMPLE! 
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ment plan, accept a company market- 
ing plan, use a specified brand of 
feeds, produce a specific quality of 
product, deliver to a specific proces- 
sor, produce only under contract, pro- 
vide buildings and equipment to spe- 
cification. 

The integrating company, accord- 
ing to a survey by Prof. L. Z. Eggle- 
ton, Iowa State University, deter- 
mines the market schedule, does not 
guarantee a selling price but does 
guarantee a premium for quality, pro- 
vides inspection and management 
service, makes feeds and equipment 
available, processes products pro- 
duced and makes quality laying stock 
available. 

Prof. Eggleton notes that the risks 
of death losses, unfavorable prices 
and rate of growth or production are 
borne by the producer. Contracts are 
signed for one year and may be 
terminated on 90 days notice, but 
there is no penalty for breach of 
contract. 

The Register reported that last 
year’s low egg price sitaution caused 
some producers to quit the business 
voluntarily or go broke. Others, how- 
ever, expanded their flocks. Despite 
this situation, new integrated egg 
production programs are being start- 
ed in Iowa. 


TURKEYS—tThe Register series 
concluded that most of the $27 mil- 
lion worth of turkeys raised in Iowa 
each year are produced with outside 
financing from processing plants, 
feed manufacturers and feed dealers. 

“Control from the top down” in 
turkey production got its start in 
Iowa about 28 years ago. A. C. Gin- 
gerich of Maplecrest Farm, one of 
Iowa's largest turkey producers, tried 
it in the early 1930’s when Maple- 
crest supplied the poults and the feed 
for growers, as well as the final pro- 
cessing, and financed the whole op- 
eration. 

How It Works 

The Maplecrest financing system, 
adopted in Minnesota, Texas, Califor- 
nia and other states, works like this: 

The grower gets day-old poults, 
feed and, if necessary, lumber for 
housing merely by signing a note and 
pledging the birds as security. He is 
entitled to free veterinary service and 
the services of fieldmen. He agrees to 
sell the birds back to Maplecrest 
packing plant at maturity, receiving 
New York prices minus a packing 
charge. 

The Register reported there are 
some turkey growers whose financial 
independence enables them to operate 
on their own or, if they need addi- 
tional financing, obtain it from banks 
or other lending agencies. 

The largest group of turkey grow- 
ers are those raising their birds on a 
financing plan offered either by a feed 
dealer or a feed manufacturer. 

Also, there are cases where a grow- 
er, hatcheryman, processor and feed 
company operate as a cooperative. 
Plans for financing buildings and 
equipment for the grower are offered 
by a number of feed companies. 


HOGS—To meet the double threat 
of integration and increased competi- 
tion from the South, Iowa swine pro- 
ducers are shifting to meat-type hogs 
and striving for more efficiency and 
lower costs. 

Bernard Collins, Clarion, one of 
Iowa’s leading swine producers, says 
Iowa farmers have nothing to fear 
from integrated “pig parlors” of the 
deep South if they will raise quality 
hogs and concentrate on lowering 
production costs. 

Both Mr. Collins and Herb Howell, 
farm management specialist at Iowa 
State University, say hogs differ from 
chicks and turkeys in their adaptabil- 
ity to integration programs, the Reg- 
ister reported. 

Dealer Tie-Ins 

Most of the integrated hog pro- 
grams in Iowa involve feed manufac- 
turer or feed dealer tie-ins, with both 
credit and feed furnished—but in 


most cases the farmer still retains a | 


large measure of control. 
The Register reported that some 
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companies and several individual op- 
erators are developing a good busi- 
ness both in breeding stock and in 
feeds by leasing meat-type breeding 
stock to the farmer for a share of 
the offspring and return of the orig- 
inal breeding stock. 

Other companies are promoting 
more efficient management of the 
swine enterprise and modernized pro- 
duction systems. Some offer financing 
for new systems and credit for feed 
until pigs are raised and marketed. 

The Register noted that some feed 
companies are making special equip- 
ment available to their customers in 
Iowa, but there is very little going on 
that could be considered complete in- 
tegration. 

Dr. M. E. Ensminger, Washington 
State University, predicts the great- 
est growth in swine integration will ; USTOM 
be in the South because of the great- \ 
er abundance of labor there and the ; ; 
South’s need for more capital. MANUF 

An executive of a large feed firm 
which has sponsored integrated pork 

(Turn to AGRICULTURE, page 99) 
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It sounds off for you...loud and clear...a 
powerful sales call about the top-quality feeds YOU 
can build with Ultra-Life Vitamin Trace-Mineral 
Products. Ultra-Life’s big new merchandising pro- 
gam goes to work promoting YOUR BRAND 

AME feeds...through formula service, live- 
stock and poultry nutritional schools, feeding pro- 

s, feeder contacts and an unrivaled advertis- 
ne program, including YOUR BRAND NAME 
folders, feeding and management books, posters, 
direct mail pieces, tags, registrations, and — 
own 16-page monthly Poultry and Livestock Jour- 
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East St. Louis, Illinois ae 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge 
$3.90. Situations wanted, I5¢ a word; 
$2.25 minimum. In figuring cost of your 
classified ad . .. each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and sumber, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word, To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and ad or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional c for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 


WANTED—ONE (3-TON) NO. 448 HOWES 
Bureka mixer, without motor. O. W. 
Meyer, Napoleon, Obio. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
Clty, Mo. 


WANTED TO BUY BULK SELF UNLOAD- 
ing widespread axle, 1,000 cu, ft. ca- 
pacity semi trailer, good condition, good 
rubber. State price, location, model. Con- 
solidated Mills, Inc., Bliasfield, Mich. 


HELP WANTED 


v 
IOWA MANUFACTURER OF COMPLETE 
lime of bulk feed bodies has openings for 
aggressive sales outlets. If you are now 
selling equipment direct to feed dealers 
and wish to add a bulk feed body line, 
write to Ad No. 6939, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 


ASSISTANT TO GENERAL MANAGER 
for southern feed manufacturer in 75,000 
ton annual class. Experienced in buying, 
production and administration. Send com- 
plete resume. Replies confidential. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 5968, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED PLANT SUPERINTENDENT TO 


assume management of production, ware- 
housing, plant personnel, etc., for mid- 
western feed manufacturer Immediate 
opening. Include complete resume, Ad- 


dress Ad No. 6963, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


BIOCHEMIST- 
ENZYMOLOGIST 


Small but rapidly expanding biochemical 
company offers an unusual opportunity 
for a well-qualified individual capable of 
taking complete responsibility for re- 
search and product development. Ph.D. 
with commercial experience preferred but 
not tial. Now facturing base 
cultures and extracted enzymes for agri- 
cultural, baking and other industrial uses. 
Send complete resume and salary re- 
quirements with first letter. All replies 
treated in strictest confidence. Our em- 
ployees know of this ad. Address Ad No. 
5966, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


VETERINARIAN 


Progressive pharmaceutical organization 
has lable an lient opportunity 
for a young veterinarian, as an assistant 
to the section head in an expanding 
veterinary clinical research section. 
Background in animal and/or poultry 
husbandry. Travel will be required in 
contacting veterinary and agricultural 
Ht titi s, feed mills, etc. 


PF 

Excellent suburban location, northern 
New Jersey, near New York City. Lib- 
eral company benefits. 

Please submit resume listing detailed 
qualifications and salary requirements. 
Address Ad No. 5977, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 


PRESIDENT 


Progressive organization manufac- 
turing a leading feed ingredient is 
seeking a sales division president. 
Large salary, profit sharing and 
liberal benefits. Should be able to 
create new marketing opportunities, 
aggressively sell a line of new in- 
gredient products and supervise a 
sales force. Must be acquainted 
with nutritionists and mill execu- 
tives along eastern and southeast- 
ern seaboards. Selling experience 
to feed mills and mixers required. 
At least one degree in animal nu- 
trition desired. Send detailed resu- 
me in confidence to Charles Hub- 
bell, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill (Wabash 2-9005.) 


HELP WANTED 
v 
WANTED — ANCE FOREMAN 
and assistant mill manager for large cat- 
tle feed yard 8. W. of Los Angeles. Some 
technical knowledge preferable. Send 
photo, qualifications, present salary and 
previous experience to Ad No, 6927, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ALL MAKES OF USED MOBILE MILLS, 
with and without molasses, straight 
grinders and mixer units. Stationary mills, 
new and used. Mooers Mfg. Co., Windom, 
Minn. Phone TEmple 1-2644 or Mid- 
States Mili Machinery, Omaha, Neb., 
WaAlnut 6183. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 
SPROUT - WALDRON PELLET 
mill, replacing with larger unit, $1,200. 


hopper scale, like new, 32 inch dial, Model 
2500. O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 


1955 AND 1956 DAFFIN MOBILE MILLS, 
perfect condition. H. W. Connaughton, 
Box 237, Fulton, Ky. 


1957 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL — GOOD 
condition. Priced to sell. Also 4,000 gal. 
molasses tank. Richey Hatchery, Creston, 
lowa. 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2106 Como Ave. 8.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3478, Feed- 
stuffe, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast tron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo, 


ONE 36” ATTRITION MILL; 5 TON EU- 
reka horizontal mixer with silent chain 
drive and 40 H.P. motor. J. B. Hagan 
Mill Machinery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson 
City, Mo, 

FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevater legs; 
ecrew conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

COMPLETE SMALL ELECTRIC FEED 
mill, corn drying and shelling equipment, 
at sacrifice price. Two-ton vertical feed 
mixers. One l5-inch J.B. hammermill 
with 60 H.P. direct drive motor. Molasses 
mixer, 4,000 gal. molasses tank, 20,000 Ib. 
truck scale. This machinery is no junk, 
it is In operation. I also have four tur- 
bine water wheels. P.O. Box 541, Zebu- 
lon, N. C, 


FOR SALE — ONE SPROUT-WALDRON, 
unused, 335 cu. ft. ribbon mixer. Unused 
No. 9 Sturtevant rotary blender, 150 cu. ft. 
T304 stainless steel dry material han- 
dling system including: 1,800 cu. 
weigh hoppers, Ajax “Lo-Veyor” shaker 
conveyors, bucket elevators, screw con- 
veyors, all stainless steel. Send for de- 
—, Perry, 1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 


ONE 8. HOWES EUREKA GRAIN CLEAN- 
er, size 6; this machine has never been 
used; we will take $1,750, f.0.b. our ware- 
house. One 8. Howe No. 2A cutter head 
only, new $450. One 10 bu. Richardson 
grain receiving scale, second-hand, good 
condition, $1,100. One used 100 Ib. Rich- 
ardson scale, $850. One used Highway 
Equipment 12 ton, 4 compartments, bulk 
feed body, $1,600. H. Steele, Inc., P. O. 
a 707, Gainesville, Ga.; Phone: LEnox 
2-1597. 


FOR SALE 


Feed and Grain Handling and 
Processing Equipment 
NEW & USED 

Scales, Hommermilis, Feed 
BEER & CO., INC. 


Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk St. 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 
STEINLITE 
MOISTURE TESTERS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


WELL ESTABLISHED, COMPLETELY 
equipped feed plant, southern Minnesota. 
Will finance partly. Address Ad No. 5946, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY SMALL MEDIUM FEED 
or fertilizer plant in central or western 
New York State or Ohio, preferably lo- 
cated on Erie Railroad, with bulk bins 
for storage. Send full details and pic- 
tures. Address Ad No, 6962, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


EXCELLENT PRODUCE AND FEED BUSI- 
ness in southeastern Iowa, established 
over 26 years ago. Selling because of 
health. Business comes complete with 
full line of feed and produce equipment. 
Address Ad No. 5975, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE—EQUIPPED FOR 
large volume of grain with display room 
for feed, seed and hardware. A _ well 
balanced year-round business. Located on 
privately owned land at Butler, Mo. 
main line of Missouri & Pacific railroad 
and U.S. Highways TI and 562. Kenney 
Brothers Grain Co. P.O. Box 26, But- 
ler, Mo. 


FOR SALE—112,000 BU. ELEVATOR. ALL 
steel and concrete. Inside warehouse shell- 
er. Eight overhead driveway bins, 20 
ton scale, testing and grading equipment, 
30x80 warehouse. Handle feed, farm chem- 
icals, grain and fertilizer. Located south- 
eastern Iowa. Gross over $1,000,000 per 
year. Priced to sell. Address Ad No. 5960, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—HATCHERY AND POULTRY 
farm. Latest automatic equipment, on 4- 
lane highway, ideal climate, attractive 
property, wholesale and retail outlet, large 
trade area, diversified farming, profitable 
business, with expansion possibilities along 
feed line. Photographs and details upon 
request. Reason, retirement age, Address 
“ No. 6905, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 

inn. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
FOR SALE—$80,000 
COMPLETE ORGANIZED FEED MILL 
AND RETAIL STORE 


Fast growing business, market tremen- 
dous possibilities. Owner wants retire 
latest January, 1961. Will stay on un- 
til new owner broken in. Address ad 
No. 5901, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


FREE CATALOG! 


Burrows offers you the best Mois- 
ture Testers—new con- 
veyors, elevator legs, screw conveyors, 

tr cleaners, 


200-page catalog. Burrows Equipment Co., 
1316-C — Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


OVERALL 


OUTLOOK 

on industry devel- 

opments comes to 

you weekly... 
while it’s still news in 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


AG. GRADUATE—12 YEARS’ SALES EX- 
perience in lowa, seeks connection with 
supplier who needs reliable representa- 
tion in the Middlewest. Box 2035, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


NUTRITIONIST, Ph.D., EXPERIENCED IN 
animal and poultry nutrition, seeks em- 
ployment with reputable feed manufac- 
turer or associated industry. Has also 
overseas experience. Address Ad No. 5970, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALES MANAGER—15 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence all phases wants connection with 
Midwest feed company. Can handle sales 
training schools, build sales manuals, etc. 
Large dealer acquaintance in Iowa and 
parts of Illinois. Address Ad No. 5971, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SEEKS CHALLENGE — 10 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in drug and feed chemicals 
supply to feed trade. Heavy sales and 
management background. College gradu- 
ate. Can invest in right opportunity. 
Address Ad No. 5965, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED — PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZA- 
tion with challenging position. Offering 
experience as production manager; trained 
in production methods and procedures, 
technical service, cost estimating and 
labeling. Age 27, college graduate. West 
Coast preferred. Address Ad No. 6916, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED TOP LEVEL MANAGEMENT 
position with aggressive turkey depart- 
ment. Six years’ highly successful ex- 
perience managing large turkey hatchery, 
commercial production, breeders. Gradu- 
ate University of Illinois 1951. Former 
vocational agriculture instructor—journal- 
ism, public relations training. Address 
“6 No. 5973, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 

inn. 


Dairy Science Group 
To Meet June 19-22 


LOGAN, UTAH—The 55th annual 
American Dairy Science Assn. con- 
ference will be conducted here June 
19-22, Prof. A. J. Morris, head of the 
Utah State University dairy industry 
department, has announced. 

Papers will be presented in report- 
ing on studies from 42 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Canada, England 
and Colombia. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of ag- 
riculture, will give a special address 
during the conference, Prof. Morris 
said. 

A symposium will be conducted on 
the subject “Facts, Fallacies and Con- 
flicts Affecting the Demand for Dairy 
Foods.” 

Prof. Morris said another highlight 
of the sessions will be a report on 
bloat studies by Dr. George E. Stod- 
dard of the Utah State dairy hus- 
bandry department. Dr. Stoddard said 
bloat losses to dairy cattle, feeder 
cattle and sheep are estimated at 
$40-45 million a year in the U.S. 


CURED 


More than one million Americans are living 

oof. Remember... your contributions 
elped save many of these lives. Your 
continuing contributions are needed to 
help discover new cures and, ultimately, the 
prevention of cancer itself « Remember, 
too, if you delay seeing your physician, you 
drastically cut your chances of cure. An- 
nual checkups are the best way of detect- 
ing cancer in time * Guard your famil 

Fight cancer with a checkup and a chec 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


| | 
SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 
618 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Group Asks Support 
Of Modifications of 


Delaney Amendment 


CHICAGO—The Illinois Feed Assn. 
has asked two congressmen to sup- 
port the recommended modifications 
of the Delaney provisions in HR 7624, 
according to Dan Teefey, association 
president. 

The two congressmen contacted by 
telegram were Peter F. Mack and 
William L. Springer. Following is the 
message sent by the feed group: 

“We urgently request your most 
vigorous support of the recommended 
modifications of the Delaney provi- 
sions in HR 7624 along tie lines sug- 
gested by the White House and the 
USDA. The economy of our agricul- 
ture hinges on making progress, not 
in hindering scientific advances. Pro- 
ducers and consumers alike will 
profit by these most needed changes.” 

The Illinois Feed Assn. is an or- 
ganization representing nearly 4,000 
feed dealers serving over 1,250,000 
farmers and feeders. 


Pennsylvanians Okay 
Quality Egg Program 


LANCASTER, PA.—The program 
to provide buyers with a uniform 
pack of eggs, known officially as 
Pennsylvania Best Eggs, Inc., got a 
nod of approval from Lancaster Coun- 
ty egg producers at a meeting held 
at the Poultry Center here recently. 

Jay Greider, Mount Joy, secretary 
of the organization, told the produc- 
ers that many of the larger buyers 
are going to southern markets for 
eggs because they can buy large 
quantities at a standard grade. 

He said, “We believe many of the 
buyers would buy eggs locally, if 
they could be assured of the quality 
of the pack.” 

Mr. Greider explained that the or- 


FOR THE BEST PRICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES ON GENUINE 
HOLLAND BALER TWINE CON- 
TACT SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY, P.O. BOX 4327. TELE- 
PHONE HE 8-1746, MOBILE, ALA. 


ganization, composed of poultry feed 
dealers, hatcherymen, processors, egg 
dealers and producers, was organized 
for the specific purpose of providing 
large buyers such as chain stores 
with eggs of uniform quality. 

The program calls for a 3¢ per 
crate donation by the processor and 
a 5¢ per case contribution by the 
dealer. Proceeds are used for the hir- 
ing of fieldmen to check quality con- 
trols and prevent the use of the or- 
ganization’s blue seal on any carton 
of eggs not meeting the minimum 
standards. 

Interested poultrymen or dealers in 
poultry products who want more in- 
formation on the program have been 
invited to write Pennsylvania Best 
Eggs, Inc., Ephrata, Pa. 


Penick & Co. to Open 
New St. Louis Office 


NEW YORK—To facilitate further 
expansion, the farm chemical and in- 
secticide division of S. B. Penick & 
Co. will establish new headquarters 
in St. Louis on July 1, according to 
Frank Seeland, vice president in 
charge. The new central location is 
4161 Beck Ave., St. Louis. 

Products sold by the division will 
be stocked at St. Louis, providing one 
more shipping point in addition to 
those existing for all divisions in 
New Jersey, Chicago, and on the 
West Coast. 

The main office of S. B. Penick & 
Co., including the botanical and al- 
lied products division and the NYQ 
chemical division, is located in New 
York. Sales offices for all divisions 
are maintained in San Francisco, 
Portland, Oregon, Chicago, and New 
York. 


SELLS FEED FIRM INTEREST 

FT. DODGE, IOWA—W. P. Man- 
nell has sold his financial interest in 
Dr. Macdonald’s Vitaminized Feed 
Co. in Ft. Dodge, and is leaving the 
company. He was sales manager of 
the firm for several years. After Dr. 
Macdonald’s death in 1955, Mr. Man- 
nell became manager, for the estate. 
He has not announced his future 
plans. 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 
PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
cos available in shx 


MEAL Is 
—fer all feed applica 


FOR ALL MAKES 


SCREEN OF MILLS 


Highest quality special analysis steel 


HEAT-TREATED HAMMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


HE WASN'T KIDDING WHEN 
HE SAID HE WOULO GET 
RICH ON THE SAVINGS 
FROM Hid WEIGH-BURRO 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scole is 
self-discharging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
cap. 1000 Ibs. Price only $295. 
Order by collect wire today. 


Burrows Equipment Company 
Dept. C-6, Evanston, lil. 
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production in southern states was re- 
ported by the Register as saying com- 
plete integration in hog production 
has just barely touched Iowa. “While 
this trend is the coming thing,” he 
said, “much of the Corn Belt will be 
the last to be affected.” 

The Register observed that Iowa 
producers, unlike many in the South, 
mostly have enough capital, credit, 
feed, foundation stock, equipment and 
know-how to carry on expanded swine 
raising operations. 

Sows on Shares 

There appears to be a growing 
trend toward putting out sows on 
shares, taking a share of the litter 
and the original sow back. In some 
instances this is straight pork produc- 
tion on shares while in others the use 
of a certain type of feed is specified. 
The firm putting out the sows in most 
eases has little or nothing to say 
about marketing, wrote Mr. Russell. 

Few pigs have been fed on contract 


in Iowa. But some contracting is in | 


evidence. For example, the Register 
reported, to gain experience and cost 
information an Iowa packer last year 
put out, under contract, several hun- 
dred Wisconsin feeder pigs. The com- 
pany paid all veterinary expenses, 
supplied 30 Ib. of protein concentrate 
for each 100 Ib. of weight the pigs 
gained and paid for the gain at the 
rate of 9 bu. of corn per 100 Ib. of 
gain. 

BEEF CATTLE—The trend toward 
vertical integration of Iowa’s live- 
stock production has centered mostly 
on hogs, so the Register found little 


to report on integration in beef pro- 
duction. 

However, it was reported that some 
packing companies have fed cattle or 
lambs or both in privately-owned 
yards or have leased facilities for 
many years to help solve their meat 
animal supply problems. And there 
has been some cattle feeding on a 
pay-for-pounds-of-gain basis with 
farmers. 

Some beef cattle were fed last win- 
ter on farms for an Iowa packing 
firm which furnished 400-Ib. calves 
and paid the farmer to feed them toa 
choice grade and marketing weight of 
1,000 Ib. 

For feed, labor and care the farmer 
was paid 18¢ lb. for the first 300 Ib. 
of gain and 20¢ lb. for the next 300 Ib. 
The packer pays veterinary costs and 
stands one half the death loss up to 
4%. 


DAIRY CATTLE—Iowa dairymen 
are finding they must have larger 
herds if they are to justify the in- 
vestment in equipment for Grade A 
milk production. More and more 
farmers are either getting out of the 
dairy business or making a substan- 
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tial investment in milking parlors and 
bulk milk tanks. To make the invest- 
ment pay off, most herds are being 
expanded to 100 cows or more. 

An alternative to the dairyman’s 
quit-or-expand dilemma, the Register 
observed, is to put a herd of a dozen 
or so cows into a dairy cow pool, a 
fully-integrated program with the op- 
erator of the project furnishing the 
feed, labor and veterinary care as 
well as controlling the marketing of 
the milk. 

Two other specialized projects have 
developed from the cow pool idea. 
One of these ideas, according to the 
Register, is that of caring for the 
cows during their dry periods. The 
other is producing replacements for 
culled-out cows or for herd expansion 
by acquiring very young dairy calves 
and growing them to maturity. 

(Another wrinkle is the “cowtel” 
plan (Feedstuffs, April 16) under 
which a management service feeds, 
houses and milks the cows assigned 
to it for care. An Iowa “cowtel” op- 
erator says his service differs from a 
cow pool because he does not pool 
the cows together. Instead, they are 
handled as individual herds.) 
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‘The Feed Man’s Library 


Reader Service Department 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


th The 
merized which have dealt with antibioti je and rta 
and with hor including stilbestrol. Full information is given concerning 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 
It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals and 
also the newly discovered facts about how acids, minerals, vitamins, etc., 
can help in raising healthi more productive animals. $8.00 
474 pages, 77 illustrations and tables ......... 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 


Covers boosting, feeds, feeding, economic 
of hundreds feeding experiments. Has a« Dr. 
Harry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor veterinary BS 50 
medicine, University of Illinois. G41 pages... ... 


1958 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


1959 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


of interest to the Sub. include cost facts, 


PELLETING AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


1959 Feed Production School Transcript 
Feed Production School, Inc. 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 

By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 
This book provides the owner, 
found, 


ing, breeding and marketing influences Tt Calle of tho many 
uences. 
be done and exactly how te do them. 519 pages, 240 eo esess $7.95 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


distribation, future; types and breeds, establishing the herd, meat 
type breeds, selection and j grains and 
feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by~ f pastures, and 
equipment, and marketing and slaaghter, $5.30 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 
By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


agen’ tioniste and Dr. 
head Department of Animal H » ® member of the Nutritien Com- 
mittee of the American Society Nutrient 


300 pages, 47 tables, 46 il) 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


marketing operations in raising of hogs. 408 pages, 
RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 


By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Ptander 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1/959) 


By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, Iowa State University economist 


Written as a basic reference book for elevator and farm store this 

‘ormation on planning and Some of the 
topics incladed are for maxim basiness efficiency, use ef am effective 
accounting system, ine prodactivity, 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


By James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Co. 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 
By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State Coilege of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


the of putty false the bent by 
latest authoritative hew to raise the best by _emploring 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
1,500 pages, 133 illustretions of practical, factual fer feed 
dealers, breeders. New chapter anti- 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid peel $12.50 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Juil 


incubation; it is an of poultry raising..........---. $6.50 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Ed 


By Morley A. Jull 


447 pages, 188 illustrations, based experience, brings practical helps 
for and egg production, range 
candling 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman, and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


trated with 
author. about feeding-results caged $ 
and levels for highly 


By Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 
text turkey raising and Stanley J. Pealtry Husbend- 
at the UA Center, wie Ma, oad 2. Martian, Head 
ef the Pealtry Department, Purdue University breeding, rearing, feeding, 
preparation for the market, shows, diseases and their $7.00 


THE MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


No C. O. D.‘s 


Reader Service 
Feedstuffs 


: ORDER FROM P.O. Box 67 


Minneapolis 


ie. ; 4 : st Intended for stockmen, those whe counsel with steckmen and for teachers in 
ve 
= ition, published in 1955. 668-page book charts, 
j Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many discov- 
requirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, inclading B and the 
f unidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, with : 
- composition and digestible nutrients of 1,100 feeds ............+..+ $9.50 tions, improving purchasing, management of 7 
A small but absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital informatien fer Bb 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best; deficiency diseases; alse re- oS 
lationship between feed consumption and egg production. $4.00 ij 
A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and im cash 
even ore 
professor in the grain trade. This authoritative book wil] become the leading ts 
Gest: on Chie Suomen, commly agate, $6.00 
| laters, foreign buyers, government personnel, 
A complete of the 1958 Small Mill Shert Course designed specifically 
Typical Mill Layente, Felicting ani’ Dest $5.00 
A complete report on specialized research , 
mendations in successful Palleting andl 
up-to-date information presented by recognized authorities $15.00 
| 
: Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler : 
production, flock management and marketing, breeding and 
Based on the original werk by Cari W. Larson and Fred &. Putaey. Expanded 
recent material on -crop silage, grass land farming, dairy cattle pro 
profitably by stadent and the practicing dairymanm, 614 pages.... . 56.50 New, 1955 quite to 
Sthee procedure, labor chick selection, 
ota. 350 pagen, well 750 
° A complete yet easily understood reference for swine feeders, breeders and these Po 
e of the National & areh neil. 
reperts om the most recent ecientifie ‘studies — $ one 
 *5.00 TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tabice 
An eacyclopedic presentation of production, formulation and medication. Designed 
farms ceeds from right creps, utilization plant as pasture. 
cake, etc.). Explanations and practical advice on mediented feeds, mineral feed. 
students of animal biclogy, ete. 008 pages, 175 illustrations, ebeth binding $9.00 
40, Minn. 5 
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m= Suggests Delaney 
Clause Amendment 


MADISON, WIS. — The use of 
chemicals and food and feed additives 
in agriculture presents no basis for 
alarm, a committee of health and nu- 
trition experts said this week. 

The committee also recommended 
that the Delaney clause be amended 
to provide that “no substance with 
the ability to induce cancer following 
ingestion by man or animal could be 
employed in foods or appear in foods 
unless a safe level-of use can be es- 
tablished through research and 
through evaluation by a properly 
qualified board of experts.” 

The committee, appointed by Gov. 
Gaylord Nelson and made up of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and State De- 
partment of Agriculture specialists, 
said its study had shown that “high 
standards of quality and safety are 
being observed in general by the na- 
tion’s food producers. 

“The members of the committee 
would like to emphasize the opinion 
that the dangers of inducing cancer 
or other toxic effects through con- 
sumption of any of the foods now 
generally available are certainly min- 
imal,” the committee said in its re- 
port to the governor. 

An expected increase in the use of 
agricultural chemicals and additives 
would require expanded inspection 
and enforcement facilities, the com- 
mittee said, and more facilities of 
this kind are needed, staffed with 
well-trained personnel. 

The report noted that “recent fed- 
eral legislation in this field provides 
an adequate legal framework for 
maintaining the safety and quality of 
our food,” and “the research scien- 
tists, enforcement officers and ad- 
ministrators who are responsible for 
guarding the safety of our foods are 
public servants of unusual dedication 
and integrity.” 

However, the committee said, while 
every effort should be made to safe- 
guard the public food supply, some 
regulations appear to be unnecessari- 
ly rigid. 

“Specifically, the Delaney clause of 
the 1959 amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act (which 
provided that no substance capable of 
producing cancer be permitted in food 
in any quantity) fails to take into 
account that many chemicals may be 
hazardous in large quantities and un- 
der conditions of unusually long ex- 
posure, but harmless under conditions 
which would be encountered in ordi- 
nary circumstances.” 

Great apprehension is sometimes 
caused by statements that certain 
substances can produce cancer, the 
report said, because the statements 
do not explain under what conditions 
the cancer could result. 

The committee then suggested the 
amending clause to the Delaney 
clause. 


Arkansas Poultry 
Exchange Picks Chief 

SPRINGDALE, ARK.—Ethal 
Kever, Elm Springs, has been elected 
president of the Arkansas Poultry 
Exchange here, it has been an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Kever succeeds Carl Henson, 
Prairie Grove, who resigned after 
selling his Henson’s Hatchery & Feed 
Mill, Inc., to William Keeton. 

Other officers of the exchange are 
Bill McCurdy, Bentonville, vice presi- 
dent, and Harold Reese, Springdale, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Henry Thomason is manager of the 


auction. 
Officials reported the Exchange 


will soon be moved to new and en- 
larged quarters. A new building has 
been constructed near the present lo- 
cation on U.S. Highway 71 north. 


CLAUSE 


(Continued from page 1) 


by providing positive scientific defi- 
nition of the term “carcinogen.” It 
also provides the HEW Secretary 
with scientific guidance in making de- 
cisions under the Delaney clause of 
the food additive amendment which 
is now part of the FDA act. It must 
be emphasized, however, that the 
Rogers proposal in no way changes 
the strong positive language of the 
Delaney clause itself. 

Failure of the House committee to 
modify the cancer clause in the food 
additive amendment may be in part 
attributed to a new virus which may 
be described as “Delaney phobia” in 
the halls of Congress. It is suspected 
that the committee generally was un- 
willing to face a floor fight on modi- 
fication since it was feared that the 
New York Democratic Congressman 
Delaney would take the floor to beat 
down any effort to modify his amend- 
ment. 

White House Didn’t Act 

Another factor seen as influencing 
the wariness of the House committee 
— which, incidentally, was divided 
over the issue of modification—was 
the failure of the White House to 
follow through on modification of 
administrative authority of FDA as 
suggested by a White House panel of 
scientists in regard to the Delaney 
clause. This panel indicated that if 
adequate discretion was not available 
in administration of the Delaney 
clause, legislative changes should be 
made to provide it. 

At the time the panel report was 
issued, it was described as an instru- 
ment which removed responsibility 
for modification of the Delaney clause 
from the House committee and Con- 
gress and transferred it to the top 
level panel and the White House it- 
self. It is evident that the House com- 
mittee was unwilling to take unto 
itself the initiative in this recommen- 
dation, and FDA officials commented 
that they deferred to the White 
House in this connection. 

In short, the White House failed 
to follow through after its eminent 
panel of scientists had, in effect, de- 
scribed the Delaney provision as sci- 
entifically unsound. 

Passage of the committee color 
additive bill by the House is deemed 
probable, with little, if any, debate 
and certainly no hope of amending 
the committee bill substantially on 
the House floor. 

The Senate has already acted on 
the color additive bill, but its version 
does not contain the Delaney clause. 
After studying the composition of the 
Senate Labor and Education Commit- 
tee, it seems unlikely that they will 
stand firm against the House meas- 
ure and insist on their own refusal 
earlier to include the Delaney clause 
in the Senate version. 

Thus far, FDA officials are not 
available to discuss any possibilities 
of changes in the May, 1959, policy 
statement, which has put a squeeze 
on feed manufacturers and suppliers 
in connection with the use of estro- 
gens and certain arsenicals and for- 
mula changes under certain circum- 
stances. 

It is not seen here that the feed 
industry situation at this point is 
changed materially. There might be 
some hope that an objective panel of 
scientists available under the Rogers 
proposal might determine that some 
so-called suspected carcinogens are 
not basically carcinogens, although 
there is no requirement that the 
HEW Secretary must abide by a 
panel finding. 

Scientists, like lawyers and doctors, 
rarely are unanimous in their conclu- 
sions. 

WILLIAM CALDOW DIES 

LODI, WIS.—William A. Caldow, 
86, secretary of the Lodi Grain & 
Coal Co.. died recently after a brief 
He had been with the firm 


No Effect on Fish Meal 
Trade from Peru Strike 


NEW YORK—Domestic fish meal 
prices appear to have been untouched 
by fishermen strikes in Peru, from 
which the U.S. imports great quanti- 
ties of anchovy fish and meal. 

Peruvian fishermen are back on 
the job now after laying off for a 
total of about four weeks. A “cooling 
off” period of 25-30 days has been set, 
and if the fishermen’s wants are not 
satisfied they may go back on strike 
at the end of the period. 

Reports say the fishermen want to 
be covered by social security bene- 
fits and are troubled because they 
fear some new licensing requirements 
will put some illiterate boat captains 
out of work. 

A representative of a major U.S. 
importing firm said the strikes in 
Peru have had little or no effect on 
the fish meal market in the U.S. 
probably because this is the time of 
year when anchovy imports drop off 
and more attention is given to men- 
haden catches off our own eastern 
and gulf coasts. 


Egg Farm pe Open 


HAMILTON, TEXAS—Triple “L” 
Egg Farm, Inc., will hold an open 
house June 7 to show what is de- 
scribed as “probably the most auto- 
mated poultry house in the South.” 

Charles Figy, assistant to Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
will speak at the open house on “Gov- 
ernment in Business.” 

The 10,000-bird capacity house is 
the result of cooperation among 
building, equipment and feed com- 
panies. 

The event will be sponsored by the 
Triple “L” Egg Farm, Allied Mills, 
Inc.. DeKalb Agricultural Assn., 
Reynolds Metals Co., Kitson Sales, 
Inc., and the Fulton Co., Shreve- 
port, La. 
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Ohio Plans Elevator 


Management Clinic 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The first Ele- 
vator Management Clinic in Ohio will 
be held June 14-15 at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

This two-day session, first of a se- 
ries of five seminars for completion of 
the elevator management course, has 
been arranged through the joint ef- 
forts of Ohio State University and the 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 

Further, according to the education 
committee chairman, Carl Pitstick, 
Waynesville, Ohio, this study of func- 
tional management and its application 
to the trade is a dynamic step ahead 
for the Ohio grain and feed industry. 

The education committee adopted 
the program training set forth by the 
subcommittee headed by James Wei- 
ker, Weiker Grain Co., Van Wert, 
Ohio, and Art Gamertsfelder, Ohio 
Farmers, Fostoria, Ohio. 

The first training session will be 
limited to 40 managers who are actu- 
al “decision makers” presently at 
work in the industry. If demand is 
sufficient, plans are already under- 
way for a repeat of Session I on Aug. 
16-17. 

Seminar I of this Series A will deal 
with the following: “Organizational 
Objectives,” “Financing Objectives— 
Capital Sources and Liquidity,” “Us- 
ing Figures to Help Guide Your Or- 
ganization,” “Policy Formulation and 
Integration,” “Application of Policies 
to Operations,” “Obtaining, Training 
and Maintaining Adequate Personnel” 
and “Job Descriptions as a Tool for 
Effective Management.” 

Additional seminars will deal with 
such topics as: “Organizational As- 
pects of Profitable Operations,” “Mar- 
keting Strategy and Effective Pro- 
motion,” “Personnel Management— 
Recruiting, Selecting, Training and 
Compensating” and “Financial Man- 
agement—Use of Budgets, Credit and 
Control Concepts.” 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


Mr. Baker cautions that growing suspicion of farmers about quality of 
products could pose some serious problems for the feed industry. 

Complaints of this sort, although sometimes exaggerated, merit serious 
attention of manufacturers, checking of facts and efforts to counter the 


spread of such attitudes. 


ONLY ONE THIRD of this year’s high school seniors who live on farms 
plan to attend college in 1960, compared with nearly half of the city high 
school graduates. C. P. Wilson, director of the School of Agriculture at Kansas 
State University, comments that farm youth apparently are unaware of the 
opportunities open to them in agricultural science and technology. He blames 
college and high school administrators and counselors, along with parents, 
for failure to convince rural young people of these opportunities. 

Enrollment in agricultural colleges is decreasing, and the number of 
graduates is far below the number of jobs available. 

Dr. J. W. Jones of Clemson College, chairman of the resident instruction 
section of the American Association of Land Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities, attributes this situation to failure of public relations efforts to 
show the real facts about the importance of agriculture, lack of sufficient 
factual information about employment opportunities and possible weaknesses 
in curricula. Changes which are being made in curricula frequently include 
more emphasis on basic sciences and on business and less emphasis on art 


or practices of agriculture. 


A WASHINGTON NEWSPAPER COLUMNIST, George Dixon, provides 
this amusing postscript to the recent resignation of Ray Pollock from his 
U.S. Department of Agriculture post. He reports: 


“Whenever he calls a staff meeting, Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 


culture, always opens it with prayer. 


“At several of these prayerful sessions, Mr. Benson overrode or counter- 
manded directives issued by the chief of his Grain Division, Raymond J. 
Pollock. Mr. Pollock, a shy quiet man from Iowa, found the overriding ex- 


tremely painful. 


“He held his peace, however, until the other day when one of his direc- 
tives on grain storage rates was countermanded. Then he called a staff meet- 


ing of his own division. 


“He opened with prayer. Then, in tones which sounded eerily like Ben- 
son’s, he said: ‘I have only one brief announcement to make. As of 5:30 to- 


night I’m through with this place’.” 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 


Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 10,000 A 34%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,260 A 
18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 


760 A 16¢ Ib. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Lec.l, packed 
in 66 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums in- 
cluded. 
Boston: 
D, 3,000 A 21%¢4; 
19%¢; 
75 D, 
Demand fair; 
2,260 A, 300 D 22¢ Ib., 


supply ample; 400 
300 D, 3,000 A 21¢; 300 
300 D, 1,500 A 18¢; 300 
750 A 16%¢. 

trend steady; sup- 
f.o.b. 


Demand fair; 


Denver: 
ply ample; 
Denver, 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Demand fair; trend steady; 

dehydrated, 15% $68.90; sun- 
protein $47; both sacked, 

Demand fair; trend steady; 
dehydrated, 17% protein, 
units vitamin A $31.20. 
and supply fair; trend 
dehydrated, 100,000 


Portland: 
supply light; 
cured, 20% 

Memphis: 
supply ample; 
guaranteed 100,000 

Chicago: Demand 
steady; 17% protein, 
units vitamin A $44, 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $48@49, pellets, Cincinnati 

Omaha: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, 
bulk pellets $40; sacked meal $45, Omaha 
basis 

Boston: 
dehydrated, 

Philadelphia: 
settled; supply fair; 
100,000 A 

Los Angeles: 


Demand slow; supply adequate; 

17% $58; suncured, 13% $48. 
Demand siow; trend wun- 
17% dehydrated $56.50, 


Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; dehydrated meal, 
17% protein, 100,000 A $51; dehydrated 
pellet meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $653; 
suncured meal, 15% protein $48@49; sun- 
cured crumbles, 15% protein $50@51. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% protein, 100,000 vita- 
min A $57.50@60 bulk, $60@63.50 sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; new crop suncured just beginning 
to move; sacked: dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 
$49@560, rail or truck; suncured: 13% \%-in. 
grind, No. 1 $44, truck; 15% fine ground, 
dry $46; with 2% fat added $48, rail or 
truck. 
Denver: 
supply ample; 


trend steady; 
dehydrated alfalfa meal, 
100,000 A pellets, sacked $43, bulk $41. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $48, deliv- 
ered truck loads, sacked; 136,000 A unit 
dehydrated $790, delivered loads, 
sacked, 

Minneapolis: 
last week; demand fair; 
dehydrated, 100,000 units A, 
lets steady at $44, oiled reground 
$46 

Kansas City: 
supply ample; 


Demand good; 


truck 


Situation unchanged from 
supply ample; 17% 
reground pel- 
pellets 


Demand good; trend steady; 
17% dehydrated alfalfa, 100,- 


000 A on arrival, pellets $39@40, bulk; 
reground pellets $41, bulk; 18% dehydrated 
alfalfa, 125,000 A on arrival, pellets $40 
@43, bulk; reground pellets $44, bulk; 20% 
dehydrated alfalfa, 150,000 A on arrival 
pellets $40@50, bulk; reground pellets $46 
@561, bulk: suncured alfalfa, demand slow, 
supply scarce, 13% pellets $37@38, No. 1 
\%-in. $38.50, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $60, sacked, Boston. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 5%¢ Ib., f.0b. Alabama and 
Georgia processing plants. 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady to 
easier; supply ample; tank truck or car- 
lots: bleachable fancy tallow $5.76 cwt.; 
yellow grease $5.50 cwt. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply adequate; 6%¢ Ib., tank cars and 
trucks. 

Ogden: Supply good: $5.75 cwt. 

Boston: Demand 


and supply steady; tal- 
yellow grease 5%¢ Ib. 

Demand slow; trend firm or 
good; off Ib.; bleachable 
white 5%¢ Ib.; white tallow 6%¢ Ib.; yellow 
grease 5%¢ Ib.; all in tanks. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; 
client; prime tallow, tank 
drums 84¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas packing 
plants with returnable drums. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
bleachable fancy 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 


low 6¢ Ib.; 
Louisville: 
firmer; supply 


supply suffi- 
cars 5%¢ Ib.; 


St. Paul: Market still firm; feed demand 
good; supply ample; bleachable fancy 5%¢ 
lbh, f.0.b. producer's plant 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; stabilized prime tallow 5%¢ 
Tb. 


BARLEY FEED 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $36, sacked. 


Baltimore: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; $46.50, sacked. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $47. 


Demand fair; trend firmer; 
supply adequate; standard rolled $2.83 cwt., 
standard ground $2.83 cwt., both sacked. 

: Supply good; rolled $43@44; whole 


Los Angeles: 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$4 


ia Orleans: Demand siow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $48@50, sacked. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; rolled $60, giound $59. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; $44, truck lots. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; feed barley 93¢ bu., bulk; 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not heces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


barley feed $36.50 ton, sacked; ground feed 
barley $41.50 ton in cwt. containers. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; f.0.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh $16.50 
and net $16.25, 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.0.b, Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than car- 
lots $40 

Denver: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; $21, f.0.b. Denver. 

BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; 


$82.50@87.50, sacked. 


BLOOD MEAL 

Demand slow; trend 
$82.50@87.50, sacked. 
$90 ton in 50 Ib. 


supply good; 


Louisville: steady; 

supply good; 
Ogden: Supply normal; 

bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

Portland: Demand 
supply ample; $115@120, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $6.50 a unit of 
ammonia, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply fair; 80% protein $125, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply fair; 80% $95, sacked, Omaha. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$5.50 a unit of ammonia, sack 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $95, sacked, Cincinnati. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply moderate; $80@85, sacked. 


fair; trend steady; 


Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $95@100, sacked. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$100 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; imported $79.75, 
20 ton lots, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply light; 
$100, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local manu- 
facture. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ample; $75, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $92, f.o.b. Seattle, sacked. 

Buffalo: $105, sacked. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply good; $46@47, sacked. 
Boston: Demand active; 
26% $40.50; 22%, none offer 


supply tight; 


trend steady; 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; $37. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 
settled; supply fair; $40.50. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $45, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate: $49.50. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply ample; 26% protein $27.50@30. 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $41.80. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $54, sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend firm; $33 bulk, $41 sacked. 

New York: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend stronger; $42 bulk, $48 sacked, 


Boston. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair to good; $41, Boston. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 6 ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

Portland: Demand limited; trend steady: 
supply ample; 11@12¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 6 ton lots; 11¢ 
Ib., 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton lots: 
all sacked. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sac<ed. 

Demand fair; trend steady; 


5 ton lots 
ed. 


9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 


supply ample; 
9% @12%¢ Ib., 


New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10 ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; & ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 1l¢ 
ib., all sacked, f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10%@12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked. 


trend firm; sup- 
carlots, sacked; 
less than 


St. Louis: Demand fair; 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., 
10%¢ ton lots; 11%¢ Ib. 
ton lots. 

Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
1l¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; trend good; 
10¢ Ib., sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 8¢ Ib., f.0.b. Golden, Colo. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 


sacked. 


ply ample; $12 cwt., 
trend steady; sup- 


Buffalo: Demand fair; 


ply ample; $9.35 cwt. 
BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply fair; $4.25@4.30 cwt., in 


drums, 
Ogden: Supply ample; $4.40, 100 Ib. drum. 
Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 


ply fair; barrels (500 Ib. each) $3.30@3.75 
ewt. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
Ib. 

Louisville: Demand and supply nil; trend 
steady; can be had at $4.25 cwt. in paper 
drums. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. 


both in barrels. 
supply fair; 


500 Ib. lots; 
Demand slow; 


lots; 4%¢ Ib., 
Philadelphia: 
$4.26 ecwt. 
San Francisco: 
$5 cwt., drums. 
CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 
New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 
Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 


Demand fair; supply good; 


Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 

$5.50. 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
boxcars $8.94; granular grind $1 premium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 60 Ib. bags, 


$12.75; 100 Ib. bags, $12; bulk, boxcar, 
$10.50: bulk, hopper, $10; coarse grind $1 
premium. delivered Minneapolis. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed: supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20 
ton cars; meal $11.15, 20 tom cars, both 
sacked. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 


CHARCOAL 

Boston: Demand and supply light; granu- 
lar, No. 6 $110. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend uwun- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try: $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
lots; both sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; 
ample; $141, sacked. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 
Leos Angeles: Demand slow; 


supply 


trend un- 


changed; supply ample; copra cake $73@74. 
Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $72@73 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; solvent $67.50, expeller $70. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $79, delivered via truck, sacked. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 300 
D, 3,000 A 22¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 20%¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 20¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 19¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
2¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand light; 
supply fair; $40@45, f.0.b. Gulf. 

Les Angeles: Demand aime trend weak; 
supply adequate; 2%¢ Ib. 

New York: Fair demand; ample supply; 
40. 


trend easy; 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 


Minneapolis: Feed $41.60, meal $66.60. 
Atlanta: Feed $45, meal $70. 
Birmingham: Feed $43.60, meal $68.60. 
Boston: Feed $46.50, meal $71.50. 
Chicago: Feed $35, meal $60. 
Cleveland: Feed $42.90, meal $67.99. 
Denver: Feed $45.20, meal $70.20. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $43.70, meal $68.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $40.20, meal $65.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $35, meal $60. 
Louisville: Feed $42.60, meal $66.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $44.90, meal $69.90. 
New York: Feed $46.10, meal $71.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $45.50, meal $70.50. 
CORN OTL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $43. 
ille: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $61.45, sacked. 


Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $58, carlots. 

COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
trend steady; 


Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply normal; new or old process $63, 
sacked. 
Ogden: Supply ample; 41% $70@72. 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
trifle higher; Memphis basis, hydraulic $53. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $68. 


Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
$69.50. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply normal; $62.50@63, sacked. 

ton: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
$73.50, sacked. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply small; prime 41% protein, old 
process $54; new process, 41% solvent, none 
available, 


Omaha: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; 41% solvent $62, bulk, 
delivered Omaha. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $72@73. - 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 


old process $63, f.0.b. mills Ft. 
solvent, 2% fat added $57 
Worth; pellets $2 addi- 


cient; 41% 
carlots, 
@658, delivered Ft. 
tional; hulls $23. 
Cincinnati: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $58@60. 
San Francisco: 


Demand good; supply 


tight; 41% $68, 44% $68.50. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend slow; sup- 
ply ample; $63, Denver. 

Seattle: Demand good: trend steady; 


supply ample; 41% expeller process $75, 
delivered truck lots. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong- 
er; supply adequate; 41% old process $54 
@564.50, Memphis. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample: 
41% old process $69, sacked. 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair: trend 
steady; $74, sacked, Boston. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply limited; 41% $59, Georgia; $57, 
north Alabama; $55, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee producing mills. 

D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 


ICU 10¢ Ib.. warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 

(POWDERED) 

icago: Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 

000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. In ton 

lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 

units per Ib., & tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck loads of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $71.35, 
bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
.14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.o.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multiwall 
bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03; f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
ecarload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, per 
net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and less 
20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants; California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more, 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked, in 100- 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 


trend steady; 
3,000 


City. 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92.15, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $90@102.50, sacked. 
Denver: Demand good; trend steady; 
ample; $80.50, sacked, f.0.b. Texas 
ity. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
ENiinOciyhins Demand sfow; supply light; 
dark corn $54 


isville: Quotations for June—bourbon 


grains: light $46, dark $48, solubles $73, 
all sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 


trend steady; 
supply adequate; by truck $48.50. 

Boston: Demand active; supply 
light $53, dark $55. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


tight; 
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Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $69, delivered truck lots, sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady to higher; supply poor; $55, Boston. 
DRIED BEET PULP 
Ogden: Supply good; $41@46. 
Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply scarce; $51.60, sacked. 
ton: Demand active; supply scarce; 


$73.50, sacked, nominal. 
Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $43.30@43.50. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $53@654, papers. 
San Francisco: Demand good; 
fair; $39.80. 
Milwaukee: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply limited; plain $61, molasses $62. 
Buffalo: Too scarce to quote. 
Denver: Demand good; trend 
supply small; $32.50; $34.50 pelleted. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $52, delivered carlots, sacked. 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
nothing offered; no quotations. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $12.50@13 cwt., sacked. 

Leos Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 13%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $17.25 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; medium acid $11.70@12 cwt., 
sweet cream $11.70@12 cwt., both sacked. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply short; 


supply 


steady; 


14¢ Ib, 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; 12%@13¢ Ib., sacked. 
Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 12%¢ Ib., sacked. 


Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply limited; 

trend firm; $13 cwt. 
falo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $12.76 cwt. 
DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; 
sacked. 

Les Angeles: 
changed; supply ample; 


lemon pulp $36. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; 
$32.60@35, f.0.b. 


supply ample; 
points. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$49, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply fair to poor; $42.50, sacked, f.o.b. Florida 


Demand slow; trend un- 
orange pulp $38, 


trend easy; 
Florida 


Demand good; trend strong; 
supply limited; $42.50, sacked; meal, demand 
good, trend strong, nothing offered, $35@ 
37.50, sacked, both Florida processing plants. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Les Angeles: Demand slow; 
changed; supply adequate; 15¢ Ib., 


trend un- 
less than 


ton lots; 14%¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 12%@13¢ Ib., sacked 
Ogden: Supply ample; $15.15 cwt., drum. 
Chicago: Demand moderate; trend steady; 
supply fair; $11.25@11.75 ecwt., sacked. 
Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply tight; 13¢ Ib. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


12@13¢ sacked. 


supply adequate; 
supply scarce; 


Boston: Demand good; 


12%¢ Ib. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 


$13 ewt. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply limited; $14.50 ewt. 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; spray $12.85 cwt. 


imneapolis: Demand fair; supplies lim- 


ited; market steady at $12.75@13 cwt. 


DRIED WHEY 
P Boston: Demand and supply steady; 

Ib. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $5.75, sacked, de- 
livered Ft, Worth; ton lots $6, f.0.b. ware- 
house, Ft. Worth. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
$6.25 cwt. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $6@6.50 cwt., sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; $7, 100 Ib. bag. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply fair; $5.25@5.50 cwt., sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 6@6%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; $6.10 cwt., sacked. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $5.68 cwt., car- 
loads; $5.75 ecwt., both sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $6.25 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $6.50 cwt. 

Minneapolis: Market steady; demand fair; 
supply ample; $5.45 cwt. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5.75 cwt., sacked. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
$71, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply ample; 
tein, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; 
client; 85-87% protein $74@77.50, 
f.o.b. trucks, north Texas plants. 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand spotty; 
supply; $75, f.0.b. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $75.50, f.0.b. Georgia and Ala- 
bama processing plants. 


FISH MEAL 


Chicago: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
ply good; menhaden, East Coast $95@100, 
Gulf $95@100; menhaden scrap, East Coast 


supply fair; 


slow; trend un- 
$1 a unit of pro- 


supply suffi- 
sacked, 


$91@96, Gulf $91@96; Canadian herring 
meal $1.50 a unit of protein. 
Omaha: Demand good; trend strong: 


supply ample; 60% menhaden $120, f.0.b. 
Omaha. 


Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply suffi- 


cient; sacked, 65% protein Peruvian $105, 
60% protein menhaden $102, delivered Ft. 
Worth. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $132. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply ample; menhaden, 60% $95@100, 
scrap $94@98, both sacked, f.0.b. Gulf. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply normal; $125@130, sacked. 


Portland: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; $1.60 a protein unit, sacked. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
$100. 

Ogden: — ample; $1.70 a unit, f.0.b. 
Coast; 65% $115@117. 

Angeles: 
firm; supply tighter; 
protein $1.55@1.60 a unit, sacked. 

m Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
a unit of protein, sacked. 

t Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
70% herring $142@145, sacked. 
Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
$165 a unit protein, delivered 
sacked (Canadian production). 
Buffalo: Demand very quiet; trend bare- 
ly steady; supply adequate; 60% protein 
menhaden $110 bulk, $115 sacked. 
Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend weak- 
er; supply good; 60% $118, sacked, Chicago- 
Minneapolis: Gulf menhaden steady to off 
$2 at $112@114, sacked, truck lots, Min- 
neapolis; 70% herring, market very active, 
revival in Canadian came just before sup- 
ply ran out, what's left offered at $1.55 a 
unit, f.0.b. West Coast, immediate ship- 
ment; except for output of small processor, 
no more available until fall; Alaskan her- 
ring, July-September, subject to produc- 
tion, $1.50 a unit, f.0.b. West Coast; West 
Coast 60% blended down $4 from last week 
to $122, sacked, delivered Minneapolis. 
York: Demand fair; eupply ade- 
trend slow; 60% menhaden meal 
$102, sacked, f.0.b. shipping points. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 60% menhaden $95@100, sacked, 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. 


HAY 
: Supply good; first crop of high 
quality being cut; $25 ton in the barn 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply fair; 
trend lower; No. 1 timothy $25; red clover 
$30; mixed timothy and clover $27; wheat 
or oat straw $21@23; alfalfa, none avail- 
able. 

Boston: Demand and supply seasonally 
steady; old crop No. 2 timothy $40@43; red 
clover mixed $45@47. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$24@ 25. 

Les Angeles: Trading slow; large arrivals; 
U.S. No. 1 $36@37; U.S. No. 2 leafy $34@35; 
U.S. No. 2 green $35@36; U.S. No. 2 $32@33. 

Louisville: Demand very slow; trend 
steady: supply normal; local hay, any vari- 
ety, No. 1 $30@32, No. 2 $28@30; straw, any 
variety $20@22. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, prac- 
tically nil for others; supply sufficient; 
carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $42@44, No. 2 
$40@42; No. 2 prairie, nominal $30@32; 
No. 2 Johnson grass, nominal $28@30, de- 
livered Texas common points. 

Portiand: Demand good; trend unsettled 
in adjustment to new crop basis; supply 


Demand moderate; trend 
local production, 60% 


ply good; 
truck lots, 


short; alfalfa $32@36, baled, Portland and 
Seattle. 
Wichita: Demand low; supply sufficient; 


prairie $30@32, old crop alfalfa $25 @30, 
new crop alfalfa, poor quality $17, baled. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 


ply fair; alfalfa, U.S. No. 2 green $36, 
delivered truck lots, baled. 


HOMINY FEED 
Demand nil; trend steady; sup- 
2 


Memphis: 
white $42, yellow $42. 


ply ample; 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $37.50. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $40.50. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 


47. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 
supply light; $45.50 quoted, but it can be 
had from other markets for less money, 
including freight and sacked. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 


supply ample; $46.50@47, sacked. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $52, delivered cariots. 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend lower; $41 sacked, $36.50 bulk, both 
Chicago, 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; white or yellow $34@34.50. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair to good; $47, Boston. 
LINSEED OIL, MEAL 
Omaha: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply plentiful; 34% solvent $60, bulk; 32% 


old process $68, Omaha basis. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $52.50; old 
process $62; Minneapolis. 

Boston: Demand siow; supply ample; $71. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $74.50 bulk, $79@79 60 sacked. 

Los ies: Demand fair; trend wun- 


changed; supply adequate; local produc- 
tion, 31% protein $78. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply normal; old process $80, new proc- 
ess $71, both sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suff!- 
cient; 34% protein, solvent $71, rail 

Chicago: Demand less aggressive: trend 
easier; supply ample; solvent $52, expeller 


$61, both Minneapolis basis. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 
34% $71.50. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- 
ply light but burdensome; $581.50. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $73. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
limited; 31% protein (California) $93, de- 
livered carloads, sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply fair; expeller $73, solvent 


$64, both Chicago. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend firm- 
er: supply adequate: solvent process $53.50 
@64, old process $61@61.50, Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solvent $1 stronger compared with last 
week, $53.50; expeller down $1 at $61.50. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
34% $78, sacked. 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 


Omaha: Demand fair; trend good; sup- 
ply ample; 65% $1765, sacked, Omaha. 


MALT SPROUTS 

Boston: Demand and supply limited; 
sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; $30.50. 

Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 

New Orleans: 
supply ample; 

Milwaukee: 
trend weaker; 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
No. 1 $35. 
Demand fair; trend easy; 
$43.50@45, sacked. 

Demand good; supply fair; 
odd weights 


$96.60; even weights 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong- 
er; supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$71, Cincinnati. 

Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply good; $80@85, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; eup- 
ply adequate; 60% protein $75@80, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend good; sup- 
ply ample; $75. 

New Orleans: 


trend steady; 


Demand slow; trend easy; 


supply ample; $80@85, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; 50% protein $75 
ton, in 100 Ib. bags. 

Portiand: Demand fair to siow; trend 
weak; supply ample; $82.50. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $1.15 
a protein unit; converted, 50% $70, 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply limited; 60% protein $1.65 a unit. 

Ft. Worth: Demand moderate; trend low- 
er; supply sufficient; meat and bone, 60% 
$76, f.0.b. Ft. Worth. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; $1.55 a unit of protein. 


Denver: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; $68. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; supply 


ample; 60% protein $85, ex-warehouse, 
sacked. 

Baffalo: Supply adequate; 50% meat 
scraps $72.50 bulk, $77.50 sacked. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply inade- 
quate; 60% $85, sacked, f.0.b. plant 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 50% $72.50. 
St. Paul: De paans fair; 
$73@77 


supply ample; 
steady at 


New York: Steady demand; ample sup- 
ply; 50% $67.50, 55% $75. 
MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; bran steady to 650¢ cheaper at 
$34.50@35, sacked: middlings down 60¢@ 
$1 at $35.50@36, sacked; red dog steady 
at $43@44, sacked 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; sacked, bran $34@34.50, 


shorts $36@36.50; bulk, bran $3030.50, 
shorts $33@33.50, middlings $30.50@31 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply insuffi- 


cient; basis Kansas City: bran $34.25 @34.75, 
shorts $36.25@36.75, sacked; bran was un- 
changed, while shorts were down $1.50, 
compared with the preceding week 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: light offerings 
for immediate shipment; bran, bulk $39.50, 
burlaps $42.50; gray shorts, bulk $42.50, 


burlaps $45.50; bulk, middlings $41, deliv- 


ered Texas common points; bran 50¢@$1 
lower; shorts $1@1.50 lower; middlings $2.50 
lower compared with previous week 
Chicago: More sales resistance reduced 
prices on both bran and middlings, how- 
ever recurrent rumors about possibility 
of mill labor trouble in Kansas City and 
St. Louls market areas acted as a brake 


on the selloff and actually brought about 
some modest evidence of firmness in its 
place, Bran $35@36, middiings $36@37, red 
dog $43.50@44. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; sacked bran $34.50; sacked gray 
shorts $37; bulk standard midds, $31.50; 
all Omaha basis 

Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate; bran 
$44.50 

Boston: 


poor; trend lower; 
$38.50, middlings 
Demand cautious; supply spotty; 
bran $47, middlings $49 
Baffalo: Bran and middlings sales slow, 
bran weaker of the two but enough de- 


mand for both to keep them off the track; 
sacked differential on bran and middlings 
narrowed to $4.50 from $5: bulk bran down 
$4.50@5, sacked down %$5@5.50: bulk mid 
diings off $3@3.50, sacked off $3.50@4: 
bulk and sacked red dog off $1; June 1 
quotations: bulk bran $32.509734.50, sacked 
$37@39 bulk middlings $36@38, sacked 
$40.50@42.50; bulk red dog $45@47, sacked 


$49.50@51.50 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
trend unsettled; bran $43.50, standard 
midds. $45.50, red dog $50. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply ample; sacked, bran $46@46.7 
shorts $48@48.75: bulk, bran $4242.75, 
shorts $45@45.75, middlings $43.25@44 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy: 
supply good; bran $45.60, mixed feed $47.10, 
shorts $49.10, all sacked 


Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; wheat bran $38.70, gray 
shorts $42.20, middlings $39.20 

Ogden: Supply good; to Utah and Idaho: 
red bran and mill run $37, middiings $42; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run $44, mid- 
diings $49; to California: red bran and 
mill run $44.50, middlings $49.50, f.0.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady to 
stronger; supply tight; shorts $39.75, bran 
$37.76, mill run $38.75, all sacked 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend weak; supply 
limited; $39, delivered common transit 
points, carlots. 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply adequate; $39@40 


San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; milifeed $45, red bran $60 


Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 


er; supply ample; standard mill run $44.50 
@465; red bran $46.50@47.50 
MINERAL FEED 
Sioux City: 50-.1Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 


phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 


supply ade- 
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quate; all-purpose granules $90, block $97; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all in 50 Ib. papers) 


Ogden: Supply ample; $113 ton In 60 Ib. 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 60 Ib. bags. 

Portland: Demand dependable; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $44@45, sacked 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with todine $70, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse, 
sacked; all-purpose mineral $86, ex-ware- 
house, sacked 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 


all-purpose with jodine, 60 Ib. blecks $97.50, 


100 Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Denver: Demand steady; supply good; 

$100, sacked 
MOLASSES 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; gal., New Orleans 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; 8%¢ gal. tank car lots, 
f.ob. Gulf ports 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 8%@0¢ gal. tank cars and 
trucks; 600 ib. customers’ drums $6.99. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply plenti- 
ful; 14¢ gal, im tank cars 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; blackstrap 8%¢ gal, tank 
car, f.0.b. New Orleans. 

Les Angeles: Demand excellent; trend 
steady; supply ample; $19.60, fob. tank 
cars; $19.75, f.0.b. tank trucks 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
client; blackstrap 9%¢ gal. f.0.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth truck $22.96, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good: 
$19.75, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal 

Denver: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; 8%¢ gal, f.0.0. tank car, New 
Orleans. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $19.75, f.0.b. Seattle, tank truck 
lots 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; blackstrap 8% ¢ gal., f.0.b. 


New Orleans 
Kansas City: 
me; trend steady 


Demand slow; supply am- 
blackstrap 8%¢ gal., 


tank car, New Orleans 

New York: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend slower; 14¢ gal., Albany; 13%¢ 
gal., Baltimore and New York; §28 ton, 
Buffalo. 

Minneapolis: Unchanged from last week; 
demand slow; supply ample; $27, tank 
truck, delivered. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply adequate; 14¢ gal., f.0.b. Albany. 


Why 
Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 


“I would like to say that our ARID- 
AIRE grain dryer has given us complete 
satisfaction, and that is the reason why 
we have bought the second and now 
have the third on conditional order.” 


E. L. Ricxet, President 

Rickel, Inc. 

Kansas City, Missouri 
soles ee, prove ARID-AIRE owners 
Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder 


DAYCOM, INC. 


Dept. A 810 Third Ave. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 


-For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA= 


BETTER pispension! <= — —~ A 
DUST-PREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORM! 


CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS Inc 


Fremont, Nebr. Phone Pork 1-7000 mam 


Guntersvilie, Alaboma « Phone JUstice 2-3156 


BUD COOK 


The Leo-Cook Co. 


410 Lewis Bidg. 
Portland 4, Dre. 
CApitol 2-1913 


Phone—COrtiand 7-8330 


FISH MEAL « FEED INGREDIENTS 


FEATHER MEAL © FEED GRAINS 


MARINE & ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
TELEX —2354 MY 


MEAT MEAL @ BLOOD MEAL 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 


NEW YORK 7, Y. 


: IMERRY 

MIXER” 
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Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
supply limited; citrus $16@18, f.0.b. Florida ply good; $36, delivered carlots, sacked. 
plants PEANUT OIL MEAL 

OAT PRODUCTS Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend stronger; trend unchanged; 26% $44 sacked, $40 
supply normal; reground $32.30, rolled bulk, both Chicago. 
$86.30, fedding $81.80, pulverized $63.30, Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
crimped $68.80, all sacked. ply limited; 45% $48 for expeller, $47 for 

Boston: Demand slow; supply fair; white solvent, f.o.b. Georgia and Alabama produc- 
pulverized $59, reground oat feed $35, both ing mills, 
sacked. 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand PEAT MOSS 
slow, supply fair, $52; domestic, demand Portland: Demand improved; supply am- 
slow, supply light, $33; Canadian oat feed, ple; trend steady; $3@3.15, 56.6 cu. ft. bale. 
demand slow, supply light, $36.50, sacked. Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; bale, in carilots. 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $50 Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
@55 firm; standard 7% cu. ft. bale $3.80. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat | $2.94 bale, f.o.b. pier. 
feed $30.75. Cincinnati: Demand and supply good; 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady to truck loads $3.45 bale, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 
easier; supply adequate; reground oat feed Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
$21; No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal | changed; supply ample; Canadian 6.6 cu. 
$74.50; feeding rolled oats $79.50. ft. bales $3.65, 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
er; supply adequate; local production, pul- $3.65 bale. 
verized $63, sacked. Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 

Minneapolis: Demand remains slow; sup- firm; $2.85 bale, delivered truck lots. 
lies ample; market mostly steady; feeding - 
$63, encked; fecding eatmenl $06, POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
sacked; pulverized $47, sacked; crimped Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
$62.50, sacked; reground oat feed $24, | firm; supply ample; standard blends, 90% 
sacked. KI, 10% stearate or carbonate mixture: 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 100 Ib. drums $1.25% Ib.; 200 Ib. and up 
ply fair; 38 Ib. or better $58, delivered $1.23% Ib., all delivered. 
truck lots. a Demand good: trend steady: 

% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
OYSTER SHELL mixtures: 250 Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 100 Ib. drums $1.35; 100 Ib. drums $1.33; 
supply adequate; 80 Ib. bags $23.85; 50 Ib. 25 Ib. drums $1.41, f.0.b, Cincinnati. 
bags $24.10; 25 Ib. bags $26.35 - 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
paper $26.05. Boston: Demand fair; supply improved; 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- $80. 
changed; supply ample; $15.40. Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
New Orleans: Demand and supply good; supply limited; $1.45 a unit of protein, 
trend steady; $25@26, papers. sacked 
Portiand: Demand fair; trend steady; Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
supply adequate; eastern $35, sacked; west- cient; 55% protein $79.50, sacked, f.o.b. 
ern $27. north Texas plants. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; Salisbury, Md.: gr Qpnens excellent; 
supply normal; in paper bags, 25 Ib. $25.95, supply adequate; $86, f.o.b 
50 Ib. $23.70, 80 Ib. $23.45. Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- ply ample; meal $74, f.0.b. Georgia and 

ple; local $15, eastern $26, sacked. Alabama processing plants, 


IMPORTED FISH MEAL 


MINIMUM 65% & 60% PROTEIN 
FULL MEAL (FISH MEAL WITH SOLUBLES) 


DRIED FISH SOLUBLES 


100% PURE 
(Made from South African Pilchard) 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


82 Beaver Street 


New York 5, New York Telet 


RIBOFLAVIN 
Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in less than 
ton lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./Iib. mixtures; 
3¢ in ton lots or more; freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 
RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; California production, high 
fat content, bran $50@51, sacked. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bran $45, polished $49, both sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited; 
rice bran $32@33, f.o.b. south Texas rice 
mills; hulls $3.50, sacked, f.0.b. mills. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; bran $43.50, sacked, delivered. 


SCREENINGS 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier to 


steady; supply good; ground grain $33.50, 
Canadian $22.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; unground grain screen- 


ings $22@23. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; ground mixed grain $27@28, nominal. 

Minneapolis: Canadian supply now quite 
adequate; domestic offerings still tight; 
demand generally slow; Canadian $16.50, 
down 50¢ from last week; domestics in 
same ranges, lights $13@23, mediums $24 


@33, heavies $34@43; 15% flax screenings 
steady at $36. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ground, sacked $33.50, New 


ply adequate; 
unground, bulk $26.25, 


York, lake and rail; 
New York. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 

COLLOIDAL CLAY 

(Sacked) 
$20.40@ 20.67. 
$25.31 @ 25.45. 

Chicago: $24.77@24.90. 

Cincinnati: $23.47@23.60. 

Des Moines: $25.23@25.35. 

Kansas City: $24.88@25. 

Memphis: $22.20@ 22.47. 

Minneapolis: $25.92 @ 26.06. 

Philadelphia: $24.32@24.95. 

St. Louis: $24.14 @24.27. 

SORGHUMS 

Les Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- 
er; lighter offerings; milo $2.15 cwt. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
client; No. 2 yellow milo $2@2.02 cwt., 
delivered Texas common points. 

Ogden: Supply ample; milo $42@43. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 


Atlanta: 
Buffalo: 


steady; $45.50, delivered carlots. 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 


44% $50.50, bulk, Decatur. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend 
supply ample; $63.20@64.70 bulk, 
@69.20 sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $75.40@76.40. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
clent; 44% $61.60@62.60 June, $63.60@ 
64.60 July-August; 50% $68@69 June, $70 
@71 July-August. 

Ogden: Supply ample; 41% protein $78 
@79, 50% protein $83@84. 
Chicago: Demand picked up a little more 
and prices rallied early in the week, but 
some of this firmness disappeared as the 
week advanced; futures moved up a trifle, 
but Interest on either side of the market 
was comparatively light; Decatur basis, 
44% protein, unrestricted billing $53.50@ 
64, eastern trunk line $50@50.50; 60% pro- 
tein, unrestricted billing $68.50, eastern 
trunk line $54.50. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $53@63.50, Decatur. 
Memphis: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply fair; prime 41% solvent $56.50, bulk, 
f.o.b. Memphis. 


easy; 
$68.70 


Omaha: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; 44% $59.10, bulk, delivered 
Omaha. 


Boston: Demand cautious; supply ample; 
44% $48.50, 50% $53.50, both f.0.b. Decatur. 
Portiand: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply adequate; $75.40@75.90. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; $75.40. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $78, delivered carlots. 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 


trend unchanged; $53, Decatur. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to stronger; supply plentiful; solvent proc- 
ess $51.50@52, Decatur. 


quate, but curtailed by some plant shut- 
downs; 44% solvent up 50¢@$1 at $48.50@ 


49, Decatur; expeller steady to 60¢ high- 
er at $53.50@54, Decatur. 
ichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
44% $65, 60% $71, sacked; 44% $62, 50% 
$68, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 44% $62 delivered. 


TANKAGE 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% protein $80@85, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply plentiful; $75. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 60% protein $75@80, sacked. 

© 


incinnati: Demand better; trend strong- 
er; supply fair; 60% digester $74, Cincin- 
nati. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% $82@84. 80 bulk, $84@ 
86.50, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 


client; 60% digester $80, sacked, Ft. Worth. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $72.50. 

St. Paul: Market steady; demand fair; 
supply ample; $73@76. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply inadequate; 
60% $85, sacked, f.0.b. plant. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 


5%¢ Ib, fob. north Texas area. 
VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
50 Ib. or more $1.45; less than 50 Ib. $1.50; 
freight allowed to destination. 
WHEAT GERM MEAL 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply tight; $62@64, cottons. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower; commercial grade $56, 


sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
up $1 from last week to $55, jutes. 


Cuban Blackstrap 


Production Rises 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Cuban pro- 
duction of 1960 crop blackstrap from 
cane grindings amounted to 261.9 
million gallons by April 30 compared 
to 246.8 million by this date last year, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

Cuba’s sugar cane grinding season 
is nearing a close. A total of 67 
sugar cane grinding mills or more 
than a third of the 161 mills in Cuba 
have closed for this season. 

Puerto Rican sugar cane processing 
plants have sold about 400,000 gal. 
of blackstrap molasses to local dis- 
tributors at 8¢ per gallon gross price 
at Puerto Rican port. 
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HOG OPERATION 
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duction to 100,000 hogs a year within 
five years.” 

The feed plant, Mr. Kinnison said, 
will be a push-button mill with a ca- 
pacity of some 200 tons a day. 

He said it has not yet been deter- 
mined whether feed will be sold as 
well as used in the Red Oak swine 
operation. 

“Plans also call for a hog buying 
station,” the owners said. “We even- 
tually plan to have a hog packing 
plant on the site.” 

Mr. Kinnison said they hope even- 
tually to buy 200,000 hogs a year in 
the area, in addition to producing 
100,000 themselves. 

He said that they will produce their 
own pigs in their own farrowing 
houses and that the entire production 
set-up will be a confinement opera- 
tion on concrete. Both the farrowing 
and pig growing and finishing units 
will be located at the Red Oak site. 

The first pigs will be produced un- 
der “disease-free” techniques in order 
to build a relatively disease-free herd, 
Mr. Kinnison said. 

The operation will employ approx- 
imately 100 men, the announcement 
said. 

The owners said that Red Oak was 
chosen as the site of the operation be- 
cause it is in the heart of the hog 
and corn producing area, has an ex- 
cellent supply of labor and has ade- 
quate transportation facilities. 


RAIL SERVICE 
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to service feed retailers sponsoring 
the poultry programs. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion estimated it would cost the com- 
pany $10,000 to repair the damage. 
But A & O officials have taken no 
action toward repairing the washout. 

Attorneys W. S. Walker, Harrison, 
and J. E. Simpson, Berryville, were 
authorized to act for the shippers. 

Representative James W. Trimble, 
Berryville, notified the group this 
week that he had discussed the mat- 
ter with ICC officials in Washington. 

He urged shippers to seek a federa! 
court order or to ask the ICC to set 
a hearing on an order to resume serv- 
ice. 

Attending the meetings were feed- 
men and other business leaders from 
Eureka Springs, Berryville, Green 
Forest, Alpena and Harrison. 


Lower inated Meal 


Prices to Continue 


WASHINGTON — This summer's 
linseed meal prices are expected to 
continue to average below last year 
when they were unusually high. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that linseed meal prices 
(bulk, Minneapolis) tumbled to $55.10 
ton in March from the seasonal peak 
of $72.10 ton in December, 1959, and 
have since remained fairly stable. 

Supplies of flaxseed, USDA says, 
will continue relatively short until 
the 1960 crop becomes available 
in volume. Flaxseed stocks in all po- 
sitions April 1 totaled only 10 million 
bushels, less than half the stocks on 
hand a year earlier and the smallest 
stocks of record for that date. 

Crushings of flaxseed in the 1959- 
60 marketing year (ending June 30) 
are estimated at 23 million bushels, 
about a million above last year. The 
increase is due to Credit Commodi- 
ty Corp.'s toll crush of about 2.8 mil- 
lion bushels. The commercial crush is 
down. 

Exports of flaxseed in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, probably will be 
around 7.5 million bushels—up about 
1.5 million bushels from a year earli- 
er. A carryover of flaxseed July 1, 
1960, of 4-5 million bushels is indi- 
cated. This would be about a third 
of the nearly 15 million bushels last 


Cooperative Starts Hog Feeding Center 


By Special Correspondent 

VAN BUREN, ARK. -— The Craw- 
ford County Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive here has started operation of a 
unique new hog feeding center—a fa- 
cility designed to handle 3,000 pigs at 
one time and a total of 10,000 an- 
nually. 

Jack White, manager of the co-op, 
describes the feeding station as the 
“largest of its kind in the nation.” 

Not only will it aid farmers in mar- 
keting their hogs, but it also will help 
the cooperative add large tonnages to 
its annual feed sales. 

The center is 600 ft. long, with in- 
dividual 20 by 26-ft. pens equipped to 
handle 50 hogs. Pigs will be brought 
from farms at 8 weeks of age. They 


will be purchased by the cooperative 
at the prevailing market price. 

Ferrell Swearingen, manager of 
the co-op feed store, said the coop- 
erative will depend on feed sales for 
its returns from the project. But 
farmers also will share in any profits. 
Officials reported that an annual ac- 
counting of the operation will be 
made, and that profits will be paid 
to farmers in the form of dividend 
checks. 

Producers will get dividends based 
on the number and grade of pigs sold 
to the co-op. 

Cooperative -representatives will 
oversee management of the pigs to 
be fed by the station. All pigs will be 
castrated and vaccinated as well as 
checked for over-all health factors. 


Bill F. Hill Joins 
Elanco Products Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Bill F. Hill has 
joined Elanco Products Co. as an ag- 
ricultural sales representative. He 
will service feed 
m an ufacturers 
and other agricul- 
tral product cus- 
tomers in the 
southeastern 
states and main- 
tain headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga. 

The appoint- 
ment was an- 
nounced by O. B. 
Swearingen, vice 
president of Elan- 
co, a recently formed division of Eli 
Lilly & Co. 

Mr. Hill majored in animal hus- 
bandry at the University of Kentucky 
and was awarded a bachelor of 
science degree in agriculture by that 
institution in 1955. 


Senate Okays Bill for 


Georgia Poultry Lab 


ATLANTA, GA. — Sen. Richard 
Russell, in Washington, announced 
that the Senate had approved the 
appropriations bill which provides for 
$950,000 for a poultry research lab- 
oratory at the University of Georgia. 
In addition to the lab appropriation, 
there is an item of $75,000 for im- 
mediate research in poultry disease. 

The next step in procuring final 
passage is a Senate-House conference 
to iron out differences between the 
bills offered by both houses. 


Merger 


COVINA, CAL.—Announcement of 
a merger agreement between Lerberg 
Engineering Co. and Perma-Weld Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, has come from T. V. 
Lerberg. 

The firm’s new address will be 1947 
North Topeka Blvd., Topeka, in care 
of Perma-Weld Co. 


Bill F. Hill 
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course, mean that total corn acreage 


would be reduced, while soybean 
acreage would climb. 

It was estimated this week that in 
many regions of the Corn Belt as 
much as one third of the anticipated 
corn acreage had not yet been plant- 
ed. And there were reports indicat- 
ing that some farmers were prevent- 
ed from planting oats earlier in the 
year. 

There had been a flurry of interest 
among farmers in putting some land 
in the soil bank—but those who in- 
quired were reminded that last fall 
was the deadline for applications. 

In many instances, farmers who 
finally were able to plant corn before 
it was too late had to put aside the 
seed they had bought and replace it 
with an earlier maturing variety. 
And farmers who made the switch 
were warned that they must expect 
yield per acre to be lower than nor- 
mal. 

In some parts of eastern Iowa it 
was reported that a number of far- 
mers had to harvest last year’s corn 
and soybeans before they could get 
the land ready for this year’s plant- 
ings. Some Minnesota farmers were 
said to have resorted to using hand 
planters to seed areas too water- 
logged to support heavy machinery. 

An observer in eastern Iowa said 
during the Memorial Day weekend 
the moisture content of the soggy 
ground in an area was “unbelieva- 
ble.” Thousands of acres in especially 
wet areas of Iowa probably won't get 
planted to corn this season. 

Feed men in the Corn Belt have 
been faced with a string of “excuses” 
why farmers aren't buying as much 
feed this year as they did last year. 
First it was: “I've got too much wet 
corn I’ve got to get rid of.” Then it 
was: “Hog prices are too low.” Now 
it’s: “I'm too busy to think about 
anything else but trying to get my 
corn planted.” 


‘Merry-Go-Round’ Brings Hens to Feed 


DENVER — A “giant merry-go- 
round that brings the birds to the 
feed” is an integral part of a new 
“egg factory” system announced by 
the Cyclo Manufacturing Co. 

Jim Helbig, Cyclo vice president, 
designer of the patented revolution- 
ary device and guiding hand in build- 
ing a 6,000-hen pilot plant near Ar- 
vada, described the facility as a giant 
merry-go-round 60 ft. in diameter. He 
said six rows of caged hens, seven 
cages high, circle the round house 
each hour. Feed and water troughs 
are stationary and each hen has two 
minutes per hour to eat and drink. 

“Instead of bringing the feed to 
the birds, we bring the birds to the 
feed,” Mr. Helbig said. “Our object is 
to produce eggs cheaper through en- 
vironmental contro] and automation.” 

The birds are producing about 4,500 


eggs daily. “Our mortality rate is 
phenomenally low,” he added. “We 
lose a bird about every other day 
whereas most operations can expect 
two or three birds to die each day.” 

An important facet of the opera- 
tion, he said, is collection and proc- 
essing of the hen droppings as ferti- 
lizer. This also is done automatically. 

Lewis Hayden, president of the 
firm, said packaging the droppings 
would return $1 per bird per year. 

“With the odorless, almost noise- 
less system, it will be possible to 
produce eggs in the heart of a city, 
and no one will know it’s there,” said 
Mr. Hayden. 

He said it would take a staff of 
nine to run a 100,000-hen egg factory. 
The company already has spent some 
$100,000 in developing the system. 
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Millfeeds Decline, 
Soy Meal Rallies 


Few price changes in feed ingre- 
dients were recorded this week, but 
a significant drop in millfeeds and 
a small hike in soybean oil meal 
hogged the attention of traders. 

Soybean meal production cutbacks 
were reported and dealers said some 
plants were extending shutdown time 
in order to bring production in closer 
balance with demand. It was indicat- 
ed that present price levels will be 
maintained. The advance in SBOM 
May 24 to May 31 was reported by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
as 95¢ on a national average. The gain 
in many markets was more than that, 
however. June opened with a price 
rally along with a little broader de- 
mand from the feed industry. 

One observer noted that the Census 
Bureau says soybean meal stocks at 
the end of April were 123,900 tons, 
just a few days’ production. “This is a 
season when meal stocks normally 
rise,” he said. “With continued crush 
curtailment, we could see a reversal 
of the normal this year.” 

Wheat millfeeds were available at 
sharply reduced prices this week, 
particularly standard middlings which 
on May 31 were $2.50 ton lower at 
Minneapolis than a week earlier. 
Though the milifeed market was 
weaker, there were some recurrent 
rumors about the possibility of mill 
labor trouble in the Kansas City and 
St. Louis market areas, which put a 
brake on some of the selloff and ac- 
tually brought about some modest 
evidence of firmness. 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and index 


Change 
Mey Mey 
24, previous 
1960 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ...... 62.90 61.95 + 95 
Cottonseed meal .... 60.45 59.95 + .50 
Linseed meal ....... 66.40 46.90 — .50 
Copra cake or meal. 70.50 70.50 aah 
Peanut meal ........ 47.50 50.00 —2.50 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal .........- 72.75 71.85 + 
Tankage 70.85 70.85 ove 
94.25 93.50 t 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS: 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 45.60 45.40 oes 
Dist. dried grains ... 47.10 49.35 —2.25 
Brewers dried grains. 34.460 36.70 — .10 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
37.50 39.75 —2.25 
Midds. and shorts ... 40.10 42.40 —2.50 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ....... 40.45 40.70 — .25 
Rice bran .......... 28.50 28.50 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 46.75 4.90 — .16 
90.0 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 20.58 20.58 
61.2 41.2 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
43. 42.50 + 50 
48.90 48.50 + 40 
cows 40.40 40.30 + .10 
Grain sorghums 37.00 3750 — 50 
69.2 “se +4 


*Base pepe of index is 1947-49. 
Source: Agricultura! Marketing Service, USDA. 


Kansas City Club’s 
Golf Outing Set 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Feed Club will hold its second golf 
outing of the year June 14 at Hill- 
crest Country Club. Golfers will tee 
off anytime after noon. 

The social hour will start at 5 p.m. 
with dinner to be served at 7. Prizes 
will be awarded to both golfers and 
non-golfers. 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


Slightly Lower SBOM 


Price Level Forecast 


Oilseed Meal Futures 
Higher or Unchanged 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Prices were 


(000's omitted) higher or unchanged in oilseed meal 
Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. m Mo. Del. Md. WASHINGTON — The feed indus- futures on the Memphis Board of 
| slightly lee during the re- | eal had 
= . © average sig Soybean oil meal had a firm under- 
372 656 786 108 557 i 
533 17 788 109 588 2073 1'986 mainder of the current marketing tone throughout the period, at one 
| year than during the first half. but, | time moving $1 a ton higher. This 
847 706-1968 2.189 | the U.S. Department of Agriculture | erated from a considerably better 
510 901 817 148 697 2,134 2,205 | reports, that the SBOM market prob- spot cash shipment business. The 
548 668 909 724 «2.214 2:50 | ably will not vary much from the | * rd 
515 156 958 167 777 «2.436 «2,130 1959, level pickup stimulated buyers for forwa 
June-September, » devel. positions in old crop months in both 
Week ve. Ale. Miss Soybean crushings for the entire | cash and futures, with considerable 
1,227 52! 230 364 «7,074 227 3,977 2,434 | 1959-60 marketing year are expected | volume traded in these options. 
April 2 1,078 263 3.922 2.067 to total about 400 million bushels, Reports continued that soybean oil 
227 6:95! 3'997 «25378 | NOt greatly different from a year! processors over the nation are 
April 23 « 1,148 7,308 4277 2,305 earlier. USDA says this would mean | on a reduced crush, a situation 
| month during May-Sep- | Will persist as long as the con- 
556 «3,500 3818082187) | tamber with | Oem remains at its 
1,474 573 3,556 386 8,078 251 4,351 million per month last season. A sea- present poor level. 
il meal had slight fluc- 
Total 22 areas | son’s crush of this size would produce ‘this odity 
La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1960 about 9.3 million tons of soybean 
495 2,122 35,401 37,098 | Meal. Because of a higher outturn of | Production in this area 
427 032 288 275 1,192 34,772 37,424 | oil per bushel of beans crushed, even | . Me ‘ - , t 
493 303 270 34,648 37,076 hough t bean crushings are | still light, and supplies of solven 
479-2109 283 311 1.185 34,754 36,850 | though current soybean Ss are | cottonseed oil meal apparently are 
495 377 40! 279 «35,980 36,777 | running about even with last year’s, 
426 52 412 237 «1,071 36,650 tout ed to total exhausted for the season. 
461 (685 360 276 «171 | Meal output is expect M ofl meal 
“as oy about 200,000 tons less than for the “Er Is of 
481 2.706 39.718 34,578 | 1958-59 period. May 24: oil 
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tough one, but that he believes it can 
be solved by education. 

Mr. Smith operates a hatchery in 
connection with his feed business, and 
he says he does not use the small 
eggs. 

“There are plenty of them being 
used however,” he said. 

There has been some disagreement 
on the question of whether chicks 
from small eggs perform well. Some 
comparison tests are said to have 
indicated that the average cost of 
chicks from pullet eggs was higher 
than those from larger size eggs. 

At any rate, the consensus of 
opinion among hatcheries and feed 
dealers is that the small egg problem 
is going to be around at least until 
a better educational program is car- 
ried through to completion to con- 
vince hatchers that they are not 
making money on them, or until a 
law has been passed restricting their 
use. 


Plans Underway for 


New Mexico Meeting 


CLOVIS, N.M. — Legislative pro- 
posals and industry problems are the 
top topics scheduled for the summer 
meeting of the New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. June 17 at Silver 
City. 

“Since this meeting is our last one 
before the next session of the New 
Mexico Legislature, we have a good 
number of important matters to dis- 
cuss,” says Clarence Worley, Clovis, 
NMGFDA president. 

Speakers invited to review pro- 
posed changes in the state’s feed laws 
are Dr. Philip Leyendecker, acting 
dean and director of agriculture at 
New Mexico State University, and 
Dallas Rierson, director of the New 
Mexico Department of Agriculture. 

Industry problems will be discussed 
by Ray Bowden, executive secretary 
of the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. 

Registratior for the one-day meet- 
ing wiil open at the Murray Hotel in 
downtown Silver City at 8:30 a.m. 
and sessions will begin at 10. Chair- 
man of the arrangements committee 
is Howard Ball of the Farmers Mar- 
ket, Silver City. 


Rohm & Purchase 


RICHMOND, CAL.—Rohm & Haas 
Co., Philadelphia, recently purchased 
100 acres of tidelands in Richmond, 
and has taken an option on 102 more 
acres. Richmond is a San Francisco 
Bay industrial city. 

Rohm & Haas produces enzymes, 
pesticides and other products. 


Prices Hold Up 


SALISBURY, MD.—Broiler prices 
in Delmarva held last week in spite 
of the increased number of birds 
going to market. Growers here re- 
ceived an average of 18.32¢ per pound 
at the farm compared to 18.27¢ the 
week before. A year ago the price had 
fallen to 16.06¢. 

Growers fared better during May 
of this year then they did a year ago. 
The average price received per pound 
for their broilers was 18¢ compared 
with 17¢ last year or an increase of 
6%. Feed prices at $4.65 per hun- 
dred was 6% less. Interrupting the 
broiler growers’ improved conditions 
was the price of chicks. Demand 
sent the price up to $12.50 per hun- 
dred compared with $8.20 the year 
before, an increase of 52%. 

Nationwide for 22 reporting states, 
hatcherymen set 53,980,000 eggs. This 
fgure was slightly below the pre- 
vious week but 12% above the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Settings 
were down from the previous week in 
14 of the 22 states. 

States showing sizeable decreases 
included Georgia and Missouri. 

Placements in the 22 states totaled 
39,715,000. This was 1% above the 
previous week and 15% above the 
corresponding week a year ago. In- 
creases were reported in 13 states. 
Delaware was the only state showing 
a sizeable increase. 


Oilseed Meal Output 
Declines in April 

WASHINGTON — U.S. production 
of soybean cake and meal was 3.6% 
less in April than in March and cot- 
tonseed cake and meal output was 
down about 29% from March to 
April, reports the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Preliminary totals for 
April were 753,800 tons of soybean 
cake and meal and 175,800 tons of 
cottonseed cake and meal. Flaxseed 
cake and meal production declined 
from 30,400 tons to 26,600 tons. 

Although production was down in 
April, stocks of soybean, cottonseed 
and flaxseed cake and meal were 
more April 30 than they were March 
31, mainly because of reduced ship- 
ments and transfers. 

Illinois, the nation’s leading soy- 
bean processing state, turned out 
233,300 tons of soybean cake and meal 
during April, about 5,400 tons less 
than in March. Iowa, runnerup, was 
down 5,000 tons. 

Texas’ cottonseed cake and meal 
production in April, which amounted 
to more than a third of U.S. output 
for the month, was 61,500 tons, down 
from March by about 7,100 tons. 


USDA comments that heavy crush- 
ings are being encouraged by a strong 
demand for high protein feeds and by 
high disappearance of food fats do- 
mestically and abroad. 


Narrow Processing Margins 

The total value of the oil and meal 
obtained from a bushel of soybeans 
has’ averaged much less this year than 
last. This explains why many proces- 
sors have curtailed production. With 
soybean prices averaging the same as 
a year earlier, the farmer’s share of 
the total value of the products dur- 
ing the first half of 1959-60 averaged 
much higher. Conversely, the price 
spread between the price received by 
farmers and the total value of prod- 
ucts declined sharply. These price 
comparisons indicate that processors’ 
margins are quite small compared 
with previous years. 

Current prospects indicate that 
soybean prices to farmers probably 
will continue firm through mid-sum- 
mer. Thereafter, prospects for the 
new crop will affect prices. Crusher 
and export demand through the re- 
mainder of the current marketing 
year is expected to be as strong as 
last year and the supply of beans will 
be slightly less. 

Exports May Set Record 

USDA says soybean exports in 
1959-60 are likely to set a new record 
of about 125 million bushels, around 
15 million above the year before. This 
country’s biggest customers continue 
to be western Europe and Japan 
where demand is strong for protein 
and oil. Northwestern Europe is de- 
pending more on the U.S. as a sup- 
plier this year because of reduced 
availabilities of competing oilseeds 
from other exporting countries. The 
US. is the only major supplier of 
oilseeds that has larger quantities 
available for export this year and 
prices are more competitive in world 
markets than last year. 


Estimates of crushing and export 
indicate that the carryover of soy- 
beans Oct. 1 will be around 40 mil- 
lion bushels, down sharply from the 
record 62 million bushels last year 
but well above any other year. USDA 
notes that a carryover of this size 
would be only slightly greater than 
the requirements of one month’s 
crush. 


To Run for Governor 


ATLANTA, GA. — Phil Campbell, 
Georgia commissioner of agriculture, 
who has shown marked interest in 
the poultry industry of Georgia, re- 
cently announced that he would run 
for governor of the state in 1962. 
Mr. Campbell recently issued a state- 
ment that he is a gubernatorial can- 
didate. He added that he has not 
drafted a formal platform and is not 
ready to announce one. 


meal unchanged to 65¢ ton higher, 
and bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal 
unchanged. 

Trading for the week. cut short by 
the Memorial Day holiday, totaled 
1,600 tons of unrestricted soybean oil 
meal and 400 tons of bulk solvent 
cottonseed oi] meal. 
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May 15. This was a decline of .4 tn 
the hog-corn ratio from Aprii 15, but 
still better than the May, 1959, ratio 
of 13.4 and the May, 1949-58, aver- 
age of 14. 

Dairy Products 

USDA observes that a continued 
seasonal decline in wholesale milk 
prices received by farmers dropped 
the dairy products index 3% during 
the April 15-May 15 period. At 237 
in mid-May, it was about 2% higher 
than a year earlier and equalled the 
high for the month since 1953. A 
slight increase in prices received for 
milkfat in cream was offset by a 
slight decline in prices received for 
milk sold by farmers directly to con- 
sumers. 

Contrary to the trend in ratios for 
other commodities, the May butter- 
fat-feed relationship index, at 24.3, 
was slightly higher than the April 
figure and almost the same as the 
May, 1959, ratio. 

The milk-feed ratio for May was 
1.31, less than the April mark of 1.34, 
but higher than the 1.27 ratio of a 
year earlier. 


Feed: Average Prices Paid by Farmers, 
U.S., May 15, 1960, With Comparisons 


May April May 
15, 15, 15, 
1959 1960 1960 


Commodity and unit 


Alfalfa hay, baled, ton .. 29.0 33.1 32.0 


Other hay, baled, ton ... 26.8 29.6 29.1 
Cottonseed meal, 

4.23 4.08 4.06 
Soybean meal, 44%, cwt. 4.23 4.16 4.09 
Middlings, cwt. ......... 3.12 3.08 2.% 
Corn meal, cwt. ........+ 3.24 «63.13 (3.15 
Scratch grain, cwt. ..... 3.94 3.89 3.89 
Laying mash, cwt. ....... 451 4.38 4.35 


Poultry ration cost, cwt... 3.45 3.39 3.38 
Broiler growing mash, cwt. 4.89 4.69 4.66 
Turkey growing mash, cwt. 4.92 4.70 4.64 
Chick starter mash, cwt.. 5.00 4.87 4.84 
Mixed dairy feed, under 


29% protein, cwt. .... 3.78 3.72 3.67 
Mixed pon feed, over 
Mixed hog feed, 
14-18%, cwh. 4.17 4.08 4.06 
Mixed hog feed, 
over 29%, cwt. ...... 5.51 5.34 56.25 
Cattle feed, 30% 
and over, cwt. ....... 444 439 4.36 
—Index numbers— 
(1910-14100) 
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ton, f.o.b. Florida producing points. 
Very little pulp is being offered for 
sale. Many processors are afraid they 
are oversold for the season. 


Central States 


For the first time in more than a 


‘ month, there did seem to be at least 


a moderate broadening in the demand 
for commercial mixed feeds. How- 
ever, some tradesmen were inclined 
to attribute the improvement to the 
usual “end-of-the-month” betterment. 

Manufacturers reporting slight im- 
provement were not wildly enthusi- 
astic over its extent but were express- 
ing some degree of satisfaction. 

There was but little in the way of 
price changes noted. By and large, 
constituent feeds have not shown 
too much inclination to fluctuate in 
recent weeks. About the only excep- 
tion has been in some of the high 
protein items. 

Backlogs are neither being built up 
nor decreased. Running time has been 
rather well standardized around the 
40-hour weekly basis and this has 
been just about enough to hold back- 
log at a point at which one week of 
really broad demand would whittle it 
down rather materially. 


Ohio Valley 


Because of recent heavy rainfall 
throughout the Ohio Valley, the 
drouth conditions that had prevailed 
during most of the two previous 
months were eased considerably, al- 
though the underground water table 
still remains about three inches be- 
low normal. 

With warm dry air blanketing the 
valley this week, farm activities and 
crop-growing conditions were more 
nearly normal than they have been 
previously this season. 

There also was much more cheer- 
ful news this week, insofar as sales 
of feedstuffs were concerned. Manu- 
facturers were virtually unanimous in 
reporting a definite business upswing, 
although several expressed caution 
by commenting that the sales im- 
provement might be caused as much 
by depleted dealers’ stocks as by in- 
creased farmers’ requirements. 

Most manufacturers, though, are of 
the opinion that the business im- 
provement is based on actual farm 
requirements for hog and broiler 
feeds and growing mashes for turkey 
poults—with the latter entering the 
sales picture for the first time this 
season. 

The advent of favorable weather 
has considerably improved the out- 
look for summer and fall harvests 
and, with the brighter outlook, man- 
ufacturers are hopeful that there will 
be a continuing improvement in feed 
sales during coming weeks. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho feed 
mills this week reported fair move- 
ment of poultry feeds, but indicated 
that dairy and cattle rations were 
moving on the slow side as the week 
closed. 

Warm, sunny weather the past few 
days was reflected by rapid growth 
in pastures and low ranges to the 
extent that some supplemental feed- 
ing was restricted. 

Feedstuffs trading was at a slow 
pace throughout the region with 
price changes small. However, some 
declines in the prices of some ingredi- 
ents more than offset whole milo and 
corn price advances. 

The over-all demand turned ex- 
tremely narrow at the week end and 
carried over the holiday. Earlier buy- 
ing was confined to immediate and 
prompt shipment needs of mixers 
and feeders with supplies of most in- 
gredients considered adequate to 
ample. 
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G.L.F. Special Feed 


Sale Boosts Volume 


ITHACA, N.Y.—The mills division 
of the Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, 
Inc., shipped 57,700 tons of feed at 
prices lower than normal during the 
40th “anniversary spring feed spe- 
cial,” according to a report in G.L.F. 
Week, a publication of the organiza- 
tion. 

The three-week effort turned the 
current trend in livestock feed ton- 
nage from the same as 1959 to an in- 
crease, and arrested the rate of de- 
cline in poultry mash. For the three 
weeks preceding the special sales ef- 
fort, livestock tonnage was down .6% 
compared to the same weeks last 
year, and mash was 18.2% lower. The 
three weeks of the special sale, com- 
pared to 1959, averaged 14% more 
livestock feed, and cut the mash de- 
crease to 8.6%, according to the re- 
port. 

“Production tonnage at all mills 
was 1,400 tons higher during the first 
week of the special sale than in the 
same week last year, and 1,600 tons 
higher for the third week,” according 
to the report. 

“The program was credited with 
another farmer benefit—helping to 
move the annual summer soft spot in 
the feed market ahead by about a 
month. Traditionally, the prices of 


feedstuffs drop in the latter part of 
May,” report the mills division pur- 
chasing department. “But this year 
the market moved down shortly after 
G.L.F. announced price reductions on 
all G.L.F. formula feeds.” 


Poultry Day Slated 
June 20 at Illinois 


URBANA, ILL. — Poultrymen in- 
terested in new feeding and manage- 
ment methods tested at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois this past year can hear 
about them June 20. 

The College of Agriculture an- 
nounces that its annual All-Industry 
Poultry Day is scheduled for that 
date. The program will feature re- 
search reports as well as several 
guest speakers. 

In one project, workers have fed 
pullets a simplified corn-soya laying 
diet. They have compared the per- 
formance of these pullets with that of 
other pullets receiving a combination 
of several energy and protein con- 
centrates. 

Research workers will report the 
feed consumption data for these hens, 
their body weight and egg-laying rec- 
ords. 

The college invites all interested 
persons to attend. 


Butler Chemical to 
Handle DPI Vitamins 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Butler Chem- 
ical Co., Houston, will handle various 
forms of dry vitamin A for the feed 
industry as a distributor in the South- 
west for certain products of the Dis- 
tillation Products Industries (DPI) 
division of Eastman Kodak Co., Ro- 
chester. 

The vitamin A products Butler will 
handle include PGB-250, PGB-30, 
PGB-20 and PGB-10. They will also 
serve as distributor in the Southwest 
of Myvamix Vitamin E. 

The Southwest area served by But- 
ler Chemical includes Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, and parts of Ar- 
kansas and New Mexico. Sales per- 
sonnel of Butler Chemical recently 
completed a technical training pro- 
gram dealing with DPI products. The 
firm will maintain stocks of DPI 
products in Dallas and Houston. 


Feed Mill Burns 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS — A fire 
destroyed the Derby Grain Co. feed 
mill and offices in Lawrence recently 
for an estimated $75,000 to $125,000 
loss, Paul Smart, owner, said. The 
cause of the fire, which started in the 
feed manufacturing part of the mill, 
was unknown. 
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Here is the dehydrated alfalfa which consistently 
exceeds trade specifications for its grade. 
Chosen by feed men who are looking for higher qual- 


ity and performance -from car to car, shipment to ship- 
ment-in ingredients for their diversified feeds. 


Shipping analysis summaries, 
furnished all NATIONAL PROi7 users, 
give solid evidence of this depend- 
able extra quality. It is assured by 
NATIONAL’s famous quality control 
...6 separate and complete assays of 


And-a NATIONAL network 
of modern gas storage plants means 
shorter haul of fresher product, freshly 
ground to order, consistently reaching 
you on schedule. 

PROi7 Guaranteed Minimum Specifi- 
cations: 
17% Protein 


the alfalfa in your order before it is 


shipped to you. 100,000 L.U.’s Vit. A/Ib. on arrival 


27% max. fibre 


Use Coupon 
She House of Higher Quality” 
WATLONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO 
OFFICES: 4010 KANSAS CITY 11, MO. 
NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY 11, MO. 
@ PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOKLET “NATIONAL ALFALFA’S PRO;7 OVER MILL- 
RUN DEHYS" 


@ PLEASE SEND ME ALSO INFORMATION ON NATIONAL’S ADVANCED GRADES 


FOR CRITICAL FEEDS 
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